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THE OUTLOOK. 


LTHO!' GH the Liberals will have a heavy major- 

ity against them in the next House of Commons, 
the English people are almost evenly divided on the 
question «f Home Rule. On the total popular vote 
the majority against Mr. Gladstone will probably not 
exceed 70,000 ; a fact which makes still more clesr 
the advance of the Home Rule principle during the 
last six months, By the time this paper is in the 
hands of its readers Mr. Gladstone will have re- 
signed. The new Parliament will meet early next 
month, and Lord Salisbury will undoubtedly be the 
leader of the new ministry. The prospects fora 
coalition ministry are not very bright; Lord Hart- 
ington and other prominent Liberal Unionists are 
apparently firm in their determination not to enter 
such a ministry. In that event the Tories will 
have to form their own ministry, and depend on the 
Liberal Unionists to support them in the House of 


Commons. The difficulties of the situation for the 
victors become more and more apparent as time 
goes on. The Opposition in the House will be headed 
by Mr. Gladstone, with Mr. Parneil, as leader of the 
Irish section, acting under his general guidance. It 
is one of the most useful traits of Mr. Parnell that he 
‘s able to subordinate his own ambition and personal 
feelings to the general interest of the cause be repre- 
sents, and there is no doubt that he will cordially 
and faithfully co-operate in the line of policy which 
Mr, Gladstone will mark out for the Opposition. It 
is safe to say that that policy will not be one of ob- 
struction. Mr. Gladstone has too great a respect for 
Parliamentary government to adopt tactics which 
tend to bring that form of government into disrepute 
and to override the will of the majority. His belief 
is that the country only needs further education to 
bring it ronnd to the support of the Home Rule prin- 
ciple, and his policy undoubtedly will be to develop 
the weakness of his adversaries and to exhibit the 
strength and consistency of his own plan for Ire- 
land. 


Fuller reports nin honing give some substantial 
grouod for English dissatisfaction with the state of 
affairs there, and anxiety with regard to the future. 
The Sepoys find the Dacoits intrenched behind stock- 
ades, from under the cover of which they are fre- 
quently able successfully to defend themselves. Not 
long ago an English officer commanding a body of 
native troops attacked one of these stockades, and 
was driven back with serious loss. To these disasters 
and vexations must be added serious illness among 
the European troops. Moreover, the Sepoys do not 
always show to advantage, and are sometimes guilty 
of offenses of which England does not like to take 
the responsibility. A body of these men recently 
attacked some Chinese traders, and made the attack 
the occasion of a general plundering. The chief 
commissioner reports his own province as becoming 
steadily more quiet, and the revenues gaining. But 
there are many elements of disorder and difficulty in 
the situation, and much yet remains to be done 
before Burmah can be fairly said to have been 
brought under English rule. 

Parliamentary crises are just now the order of the 
day. In Holland, as in Belgium and England, polit- 
ical excitement is intense and widespread. In the 
first-named country the Government proposed a year 
ago a revision of the constitution; many of the 
questions at issue were open questions, but the regu- 
lation of public instruction divided the parties by 
sharp and hard lines. Under the present constitu 
tion entire freedom is granted in the matter of pri- 
vate schools, the Government only reserving to itself 
the right of control of teachers in the matter of 
training and morality. It also affirms that public 
schools, open to the children of parents of every relig- 
ious faith, shall be maintained in all parts of the 
kingdom. The Liberal party proposed, while making 
some changes in detail, to preserve the present con- 
stitutional provision in this matter. The Ministry, 
with a view of conciliating both Protestants and 
Catholics, proposed to restrict the action of the State 
in the matter to districts where private schools can- 
not be maintained. The Oatholic party, however, 
were unwilling to accept either platform, and agre: d 
upon a programme asking for a constitutional pro- 
hibition against free public schools except for paupers, 
and against the recognition in the constitution of the 
right to subsidize private schools. The parties were 
so evenly balanced that neither could secure its end, 
and the clerical party followed up its failure by 
introducing a policy cf obstruction, which took the 
form of voting against all modifications of the con- 
stitution. The Ministry thereupon resigned, and dis 
solved the popular chamber. In the elections which 
have followed the Liberals have secured a large ma- 
jority, and a Liberal Ministry has gone into power 





with a sufficient backing to carry through its meas- 


ures, provided it adopts a conservative and moderate 
course. 


Russian tndtieision again prernes Alexander 
grows hotter, and one of the mildest remedies sugges- 
ted as a punishment for what the Russians call his 
defection, is hanging. The semi-official Russian news- 
papers read the prince severe lectures every other day 
and accuse him of all manner of bad faith, which 
means, being translated into plain English, that he 
has ceased to serve Russian interests at the expense 
of Bulgaria, of Europe, and of his own advancement. 
With characteristic indirectness the Russian Govern- 
ment is using every possible means to make the Sultan 
interfere in Bulgaria. A formal note has been sent 
to the Porte complaining that the two Bulgarias are 
to be consolidated in the face of the recent confer- 
ence. Prince Alexander seems to be as much a 
master of diplomacy asof arms. He declares that 
he has repeatedly made overtures to Russia, but that 
he has received no message from St. Petersburg for 
nearly a year ; that his last message of conciliation . 
was met by a decree degrading him from his rank in 
the Russian army ; and that he does not know what 
Russia wants. Meanwhile he is pressing on the work 
of collecting an army, drilling his troops, and putting 
himself in a position to meet the emergencies of the 
near future. 


The New York “‘ Tribune ” prints the full text of 
the new extradition treaty, which has been negotiated 
so quietly that until last week no hint that such 
negotiations were in progress reached the public. 
The convention was signed in London by Mr. Phelps 
and the Earl of Rosebery on the 25th of June, and 
is now before the Senate for ratification. The treaty 
is brief and concise, and so clearly expressed that it 
hardly needs comment. Its importance lies in the 
fact that it adds four offenses to those enumerated 
as extraditable in the former treaty. These crimes are 
manslaughter, burglary, embezzlement or larceny to 
the value of $50, or £10, or upwards, and ‘‘ malicious 
injuries to property, whereby the life of any person 
shall be endangered, if such injuries constitute a 
crime according to the laws of both countries.” The 
last two offenses are those which give importance to 
the new treaty. The easy flight of embezzlers and 
other thieves to Canada has been a reproach to both 
countries, and has puta premium upon crimes of 
dishonesty on both sides of the Canadian line. If 
this new treaty goes into operation, Oanada will no 
longer be the asylum of defaulters; a fact which will 
add greatly to the safety of financial institutions in 
this country. The section relating to malicious inju- 
ries covers dynamite outrages, and is likely to be of 
as much service to the United States as to England. 
Political offenses are specifically excluded from the 
list of crimes for which a person may be extradited, 
and the section with regard to malicious injuries is 
so carefully worded as to guard against any abuse in 
this direction. It is further provided, by a very just 
and honorable concession of our own government, 
hat a criminal must be tried for the offense for which 
he is extradited, and for no other crime. The justice 
of this position appears in the very statement of it, 
and yet our government has more than once been 
guilty of a violation of this principle. Criminals 
from the United States have been arrested in Canada 
upon extraditable offenses, and then tried and sen- 
tenced for crimes not covered by extradition. There 
is very little doubt that the new treaty will be rati- 
fied by the Senate, and will become one of the most 
honorable achievements of Mr. Oleveland’s adminis- 
tration. 





While various States are debating the abandonment 
of existing canals, the United States Senate is pro- 
posing the construction of a new one. The differ- 
ence between these two policies is worthy of examina- 
tion. The abandonment of a canal means that it is 





absolutely worthless to the community. It means 
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that the cap'tal invested does not confer a particle of 
benefit, and should be given up as so much dead loss. 
No'withstanding this, the States have scen fit to 
abandon one-fourth of all the canals which have been 
constructed, and are thinking of abandoning more. 
Just at this juncture it is proposed in Congress that 
from $7,000,000 to $25,000,000 shall be voted fora 
new cana!—another one to connect Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi, eia Hennepin. To say the least, 
the chances are one in four that the money spent in 
such a project would be a dead loss, and that the 
country would be just so much richer if the money 
were given to the contractors without requiring the 
work to be done. If railroad rates decrease as much 
during the next fifteen as they have during the last 
fifteen years, we would find when our canal was 
finished that shippers could not be hired to make use 
of it. Senator Platt, in a very sensible speech against 
the project, made the striking statement that the way 
to compete with the railroads was to compete with 
them by a railroad rather than by a canal. He 
showed that the New York Central had carried grain, 
not only much faster, but actually cheaper, than 
the Erie Canal. The Erie Canal, by paying no inter- 
est on the $50,000,000 which it cost, does a good 
work during part of the year in regulating freight 
rates. But when Senator Allison says that there are 
now four railroads between Chicago and St. Louis, 
and then urges the appropriation of an additional 
$10,000,000 or $20,000,000 in order to regulate the 
freight rates, one wonders what Legislatures are for. 
If our Legislatures had done their duty, they them- 
selves would have regulated the rates, and c»pital 
woukd never have been squandered in the blackmail 
railroads. Certainly the idea of building a needless 
canal would never have been thought of. 





The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
has submitted three reports. The four Democrats of 
the Committee find that no evidence has been pre- 
sented which in any way inculpates Senator Payne,and 
that there is notenough evidence to justify a charge 
that his election was obtained through the corrupt use 
of money. Three of the Republican senators, Messrs. 
Evarts, Teller, and Logan, substantially agree with the 
Democratic report. They hold that Mr. Payne is 
personally exonerated, and that the validity of his 
election is not impaired, unless there is evidence that 
the alleged fraud embraced enough voting electors to 
have changed the result. Senators Hoar and Frye, 
the remaining Republicans upon the Committee, take 
an entirely different position. Their report sets forth 
a series of propositions which Representatives Little 
and Butterworth offer to establish to the satisfaction 
of the Senate, largely by witnesses who were out of 
reach of the Ohio committee. Among these are: 
that three-fourths of the Legislature were pledged to 
Pendleton and Ward ; that just before the legislative 
caucus the Payne managers received large sums of 
money from Mr. Payne’s son and other friends ; that 
Mr. Payne’s son had been heard to say that his father’s 
election had cost him $100,000; and that the mem- 
bers of the legislature who changed from Pendleton 
to Payne received about the time of the caucus large 
sums of money for which they do not satisfactorily 
aecount. Senators Hoar and Frye conclude that if 
the Senate does not see fit to investigate these charges 
the impression will go abroad that it is indifferent 
whether its seats are to be made the subject of bar- 
gain and sale, or may be presented bya few million- 
aires as a compliment to one of their friends. In 
other States besides hio candidates for the United 
States Senate are in tie i‘ of giving immense sums 
to campaign committees, and assisting legislative 
candidates in securing their elections. But the 
charges of corruption in the election of Senator Payne 
are 80 startling and so definite that it is a disgrace to 
the Senator, to his S:ate, and to the nation that they 
are not disproven. If Senator Payne obtained his 
position by fair means he owes it to himself that there 
should be a thorough investigation. 


Trial by combat has been revived in the House of 
Representatives at Washington. Mr. Laird, of 
Nebraska, it will be remembered, recently made a 
most bitter attack upon Commissioner Sparks for the 
course which he was pursuing in reference to the 
fraudulent land entries. Mr. Cobb, of Indiana, 
Chairman of the Committee on Pubiic Lands, de- 
fenced the Commissioner and introduced into his 
speech Republican evidence to show that Mr. Laird 
was not only the representative of the land-grabbers, 
but one of them. Mr. Laird denied these accusa- 
tions, and produced evidence in support of his de- 
nial, but Mr. Cobb refused to retract, Oa Friday 





last, Mr. Cobb was talking with a couple of other 
members about various land laws, when Mr. Laird, 
who was sitting near, said, ‘‘ Why do you not at- 
tempt to break up fraudulent entries in the South as 
well as in the Northwest.” Mr. Oobb replied, ‘* We 
intend to ferret out and punish fraud wherever it 
exists.” Laird then called Cobb a “liar,” and Oobb 
retorted that Laird was a “ perjured villain.” The 
debate which followed is reported to have been sul- 
phurous with profanity. Very soon the ‘ gentle- 
men” determined to fight it out. They left the 
House to carry out their plan, but another member 
interfered, and induced them to return. When they 
reached the members’ lobby, the altercation broke 
out afresh, and Laird struck Cobb. Cobb was pre- 
vented from returning the blow, or there would have 
been a knock down fight, in which each gentleman 
might have proven himself a hero. As it is, Mr. 
Cobb must content himself with the 7//e of a martyr. 
Mr. Laird alone has the satisfaction of having thor- 
oughly vindicated his honor. A gentleman who has 
shown himself so well qualified to enter the noble 
ring of plug-uglies will not be suspected to have had 
any connection with the ring of land grabbers. Per- 


haps it would be well that both gentlemen should be 
relieved of their Congressional duties, so that they 
might fit themselves for the knightly calling which 
appears so congenial. 


According to the ‘Tribune,’ Mr. Powderly has 
made a very foolish speech before the Glass blowers» 
Convention at Atlantic City. In this alleged speech 
he makes an attack upon the militia as an organi- 
zation to oppress labor. Hesays that two thirds of 
the present militiamen are Knights, and that hereafter 
these Knights wlll refuse to re-enlist. He tells the 
glass-blowers that he hopes to see the time when 
every bottle in America shall be American made, 
Then, shifting his position, he says that our protect 
ive tariff protects the manufacturers and not the 
laborers, and that the laborers could combine and 
pu i down. Shifting again, he urges, that if the 
laborers would all follow his example, and smash 
their empty bottles, instead of returning them, 
the glass-blowing industry would be greatly fos- 
tered and protected. This is doubtless true, and 
if their children would engage in smashing win- 
dows the same great end would be still furthe: 
promoted. A great many people seem to favor 
making goods scarce in order to ‘‘raise prices” 
and ‘*‘ employ labor,” but it is hardly probable that 
Mr. Powderly would urge the destruction of commod 
ities in order to accomplish this. The ‘* Tribune” 
once argued that the Chicago fire was a blessing to 
the industries of the country, and it may be that Mr. 
Powderly has become impregnated with the same 
class of opinions. However, it is by no means certain 
that the speech was ever made. The meeting of the 
glass-blowers was a secret one. It is alleged that the 
bewspaper men obtained the report by boring a hole 
through the wall, and eavesdr pping. The speech 
hardly ought to be credited to Mr. Powderly unless 
he acknowledges it. 





George Ehret, the brewer, was one of the witnesses 
whose testimony resulted in the conviction of the 
Theiss boycotters. He was therefore selected by the 
unions as their next victim. When the laborers held 
their mass-meetivg in Union Square, the restaurants 
in the neighborhood which sold Ehret’s beer found 
themselves utterly without patronage. Various ex- 
pedients have been used to make the boycott felt. 
Among these is the following: A group of labor- 
ers enter a saloon and call for beer. When the 
glasses are filled they taste the contents, and 
demand if it is ‘‘George Ehret’s beer.” If the 
proprietor answers ‘‘ Yes,” they say that they do not 
drink Ehret’s beer and leave the saloon. Ehret’s em- 
ployees petitioned the labor union to raise the boy- 
cott. They said that they had always had good treat- 
ment from their employer, and intimated that the 
boycott was the result of foul play on the part of some 
rival brewer. Then the Brewers’ Association, to 
counteract this suspicion, held a meeting and agreed 
that they would not sell to any of Ehret’s customers 
unless the customer brought a card of authorization 
from Mr. Ehret. It is reported that they also 
threaten if the boycott is not removed to consider at 
an end all their contracts with the Journeymen 
Brewers’ Union. At the meeting of the Central 
Labor Union, on Sunday last, the orators declared 
that the united action of the boss brewers was a case 
of ‘‘conspiracy and coercion.” They said that if 
the boss brewers persisted in their present course, it 
would be vory easy for the laborers to discover that 





all other beer was just as “salty” as Mr. Ehbret's. 
The orators called attention to the fact that if the labor- 
ers would boycott beer altogether they would have 
more money to spend on home comforts. 


A verdict of guilty has been brought in against 
three of the four men accused of conspiring to injure 
the New Haven ‘‘ Courier.” The boycotters had not 
only demanded that the proprietors of the ‘‘ Courier” 
discharge the non-union employees, but had gone to 
the advertisers and threatened them with loss of 
business in case they continued to insert advertise- 
ments in the boycotted journal. The trial was 
under the common law, and Judge Stoddard’s charge 
contained a most interesting setting forth of the gen- 
eral legal principles which apply to this class of 
cases. This charge was much more lenient to the 
boycotters than were those of Judge Barrett in the 
cases brought in this city under the New York stat- 
ute. Among other things Judge Stoddard said: 
‘‘The accused may lawfully combine and conspire to 
say to the customers of the ‘‘ Courier :” ‘If you con- 
tinue to patronize the ‘ Courier,’ we and our friends 
and our associates will withdraw our patronage from 
you.’ The accused may do this if their purpose in 
so doing be to obtain and keep employment for 
themselves and their associates, even if the result is 
that others are deprived ef employment by the 
‘Courier.’ On the other hand, it would be crim- 
inal conspiracy to combine and conspire together to 
compel the ‘Courier,’ by such threatened loss of 
custom and patronage, to discharge a person from 
its employ for the purpose of preventing such person 
from exercising his trade and calling, and to injure, 
vex, and opress him.” This decision appears to be 
a very fair minded one. It is not a wholesale con- 
demnation of the boycott, but it condemns all boy- 
cotts whose direct result is the injury of unorganized 
laborers. 


The new Factory law in New York State is in no 
sense a radical measure; probably no manufacturer 
will object to it. It provides that no minor under 
eighteen, and no woman under twenty, shall be em- 
ployed in any manufacturing establishment during 
more than sixty hours a week, ‘‘ unless for the pur- 
pose of making necessary repairs.” The law also 
excludes all children under thirteen from employ- 
ment in such establishments. The penalty for 
violation of the law isa fine of not less than fitty 
dollars nor more than one hundred, or imprisonment 
of not less than thirty days nor more than ninety. 
We see that this measure is being commented upon 
as ‘‘ timely and wholesome”; as securing ‘‘ practical 
reform”; as ‘‘guarding the employee’s physical 
welfare,” etc. It occurs to as that if this act is 
‘*timely,” the English Factory Act of 1847 must 
have been exceedingly untimely. The English act, 
which was passed more than a generation ago, fixed 
the day's work for women and children at ten hours, 
and on Saturday secured them a half holiday. It 
was bitterly opposed by the manufacturers, who said 
that such factory legislation would make manufactur- 
ing so expensive that they could not compete in the 
foreign markets. They also said that the act abridged 
**the liberty of the individual,” who should be 
allowed to make whatever contract he wished. Not- 
withstanding this clamor, the law was passed, and 
Englishmen are now agreed that the employees do as 
much work in fifty-six hours a week as they formerly 
did in seventy. 





The doctrine of ‘‘ fellow servant” which our cor- 
respondent sets forth so fully in another column is an 
inheritance from English law, and for a condition of 
civilization which the organization of great corpora- 
tions,and the existence especially of railroads, has 
radically changed. There is neither reason nor justice 
in a law which makes the brakeman or engineer whois 
obliged to obey the orders of a conductor, and who 
as a consequence meets with a serious injury, suffer 
the consequence of bis over loyalty and obedience. 
The contrasted doctrines of the New York State 
Oourts and the Supreme Oourt of the United States 
are very clearly and strikingly set forth by our cor- 
respondent, and we do not think any intelligent 
and thoughtful layman will doubt which rule of law 
has justice on its side. We respectfully submit to 
the Railroad Commissioners of the State that it would 
be a legitimate and praiseworthy piece of work if 
they were to make a study of the Federal rule as 
laid down by Mr. Justice Field, and incorporate it in a 
statute law to be submitted for enactment to the 
next Legislature. We suspect that such a law, 
enacted and enforced, would soon have the effect of 
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attaching patent couplings toa freight train. Nowit| Association to prevent a county treasurer from] the persons examined for the service they seek to 
costs less to kill a brakeman than to provide a proper | collecting tax under the Dow law. He declares that | enter.” He shows, for instance, that in New York, 
coupling. i the assessment feature of the Dow act is perfectly | in the examination of policemen and firemen, the 





In England princely gifts to the public are much 
rarer than here, but they are not nearly so rare as 
formerly. The Prince of Wales has recently laid the 
foundation of a ‘‘ People’s Palace” in the east of 
London among the poor. It must not for an instant 
be supposed that the Prince contributed the money 
for this enterprise. He merely lent his presence at 
the inaugural ceremonies. The fund for the institu- 
tion was started forty years ago by a Mr. Beaumont, 
who left £12,000 to *‘ provide intellectual improve- 
ment and rational recreation and amusement ’’ for the 
inhabitants of East London. Mr. Besant, the novel- 
ist, was impressed with the idea, and presented it 
vividly to the popular imagination in ‘* All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” Several influential people have 
labored that the novelist’s vision of the ‘‘ Palace of 
Delight” might become a brick and mortar reality. 
As a result that £12,000 left by Mr. Beaumont has 
grown into £75,000 and probably soon will be £100,- 
000. The People’s Palace will not only contain tech- 
nical schools and a fine library, but also winter and 
gummer gardens, a concert hall, swimming baths, 
and gymuasia for both sexes, and avy other amuse- 
ments which it may be found possible to add. The 
entire enterprise, and especially the generous sub- 
scriptions it is now receiving, indicate how rapidly 
English public opinion is advancing in its recognition 
of the rights of the poor. It has always acknowl- 
edged, at least nominally, that the souls of the poor 
should be cared for. For a long time it has acknowl- 
edged that in case of accident or disease their bodies 
should be cared for. During the past twenty years 
the cultivation of their minds has been recognized as 
a public duty. Money is now given, not to improve 
them, but to make their lives pleasanter. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The Senate has 
passed the bill to prevent the dumping of obstructive 
and injurious deposits in New York harbor.——The 
Senate has also passed the House bill pensioning 
all soldiers and sailors who served sixty days 
in the Mexican War or en route thereto.——Sixteen 
Democrats and six Republicans constituted the 
minority of Senators who opposed the Hennepin Canal 
project. Among the Republicans were Edmunds and 
Sherman.——Mr. Morrison's bill, directing that a part 
of the surplus in the Treasury shall be used in the 
payment of bonds, was carried by a vote of 207 to 67. 
——Mr. Vest gave the Senate aninteresting descrip 
tion of how River and Harbor bills were made up. 
He eaid that he had had grave and reverend Senators 
buttonhole him and say that if they did not get this 
or that appropriation put into the bill, they would be 
beaten in the next election. It was a case of ‘‘ help 
me, Oassius, or I sink.”——The Senate, having by 
buying canals, etc., increased the River and Harbor 
bill to $18,600,000, finally decided that ali items in 
the bill should be reduced twenty fiveper cent. It is 
popularly supposed that this action was taken for fear 
of the President's veto.——A bill granting a pension 
to Joseph Romiser was passed over the President’s 
veto. It appeared that the President had not been 
in possession of all the facts bearing upon the issue. 
In regard to most of the private pension bills, the 
Democrats are in accord with the President. 








GENERAL ITEMs.—Aa insurrection in Mexico, which 
hardly merits the appellation of revolution, is headed 
by Gonzales and Tapias, and some fighting has oc- 
curred.—tThe city of Albany, N. Y., celebrated its 
bi-centennial last week with extended festivities. —— 
The Duke of Aumale has been expelled from France. 
——aA revolt of convicts at the Dade coal mines in 
Georgia was quickly suppressed. When will that 
State, progressive in other matters, abandon its 
abominable convict-lease system ?——There seems at 
last to be some prospect that New York’s telegraph 
wires may be put under ground. ——Prohibition con- 
ventions in Kansas and New Hampshire have pomi- 
nated candidates for governor the last week. — 
There has been some rioting in Belfast, Ireland.—— 
The Dilke-Crawford case has been re-opened before 
the Queen’s Proctor in London, and Mr. Dilke has 
made a general denial of the charges against him. 
——In France a bloodless duel was fought between 
General Boulanger and Senator Lairenty.——The 
Savannah steamship ‘‘ Gate City” has been wrecked 
in Vineyard Sound.— Aon important convention of 
Massachusetts ‘‘ Knights of Labor” is being held at 
Worcester.—Judge Thayer of Ohio has refused to 
grant an injunction prayed for by the Liquor Dealers’ 





valid. 


A PROGRESSIVE REFORM. 

GOOD many Democratic Congressmen are show- 
ing that it is never too late to mend, by indors- 
ing President Cleveland's letter to the office-holders, 
directing them not to take a prominent part in the 
political campaign. Even Mr. Henley, of California, 
who boasts that he believes thoroughly in the doc- 
trine that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils,” says, 
with reference to the letter ; ‘I stand with the Pres- 
ident in this matter. . . . Iamopposed to the assess- 
ment of office-holders and clerks for political pur- 
poses, and to the bossing of political conventions and 
primaries by office holders.” Mr. Springer, of Illi- 
nois, says: ‘* 1 highly approve of the President's 
orders. In my own district I have steadily discour- 
aged the participation in political conventions of 
men who hold offices.” Influential papers in the 
South are a'so indorsing, not only this letter, 
but the general policy of the President in refer 
ence to the entire question of patronege. The 
Galveston ‘‘ News,” the Jeading Democratic paper of 
Texas, says, ‘‘ Nine Democrats out of ten in the 
South, exclusive of office seekers, are perfectly satis 
fied with Cleveland's administration.” A Democratic 
Congressional Convention recently held in the same 
State commended the President for ‘‘ the fidelity with 
which he has fulfilled his pledges to the people in the 

face of great pressure to violate them.” 

All these are qroted as signs of progress, and not 
as a sign that Civil Service Reform is already a thing 
accomplished. The President has not accomplished 
all that was hoped, but he has accomplished more 
than was expected. The Democratic spoilsmen’s 
reaction seems now to have spent its force. What- 
ever has been done appears to be secure. 

The President’s letter to the office-holders does not 
take any extreme positions. He says that the fact 
that they are office-holders in no way disqualifies 
them to éxercise the ordinary rights of citizenship. 
But he reminds them that their official positions give 
them responsibilities to the public and not to the 
party, and that they should devote their time to the 
fulfillment of their public duties and not to the 
management of the campaign. In short, his letter 
tells them that their holding of office wakes them 
public servants, and not party bosses. 

The popularity of Civil Service Reform has increased 
as the public has come to a better understanding of 
what it means. Fora while it was sneered at, but 
sneers did not kill it. Then it was represented as un- 
American, brt the people saw that it meant the 
destruction of favoritism and the placing of all upon 
an equality before the laws. Then, like everything 
else which is moral, it was called impractical, but the 
reformers showed that every great business was con- 
ducted upon its principles, and insisted that it must 
have a trial. This trial has been so successful that 
even Mr. Randall and Mr. Holman are convinced that 
a return tothe old order of things would be positively 
demoralizing. 

At the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
the Democrats of the country were generally hostile 
to the reform. They mistrusted it as a Republican 
trick to retain the offices ; asa ‘‘ heads I win, tails you 
lose” arrangement to deprive them of their ‘ fair 
share.” This sentiment was in general the mark of 
@ Darrow partisanship. Yet it was so natural as not 
to deserve a contemptuous treatment. If all the 
offices of the country were given tothe West, no mat 
ter what the qualifications of the men, the East would 
be dissatisfied. Since the Democrats have obtained 
their ‘‘ fair share” the best men among them have 
become ‘‘ proud” of the fact that Jefferson was a 
civil service reformer, and that Madison urged that 
to remove an officer on account of his political opinions 
was ‘‘an impeachable offense.” 

At the present time the only argument of the 
spoilsmen which has any weight with the community 
is that which used to be expressed by saying that a 
man’s knowledge of Latin did not determine his 
qualifications for a bookkeeper or a letter-carrier. 
A com; lete answer to this objection is given by Mr. 
George Walton Greene in an article in the July 
‘* Forum,” entitled, ‘‘ Facts about Civil Service Re- 
form.”’ He shows that the examiners have thorough 
ly carried out the provision of the law which requires 
that the examinations“ shall be practical in their char- 
acter, with paramount regard to those matters which 
will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of 





only “literary test” required is that the applicant 
can read and write, add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide. He furthermore tells us how the applicant's 
mark upon his ‘‘ literary qualifications’’ counts but 
thre+ in a scale of ten. Experience in similar work 
counts for one; general character counts for two; 
physique counts for four. 

In testing the physical powers every applicant is 
first subjected to a searching medical examination. 
The action of his lungs, heart, back, chest, legs and 
arms is tested, and the relative strength of these 
parts determined. After the medical examination 
the men are taken to a gymnasium aud made to run 
a quarter of a mile, to test the rapidity of their pace, 
and then made to run a mile to test their staying 
powers. Finally, to determine their pluck, they are 
told to put on gloves and spar around. In this way 
a fine body of men is being secured, and the ele- 
ment of patronage is being eliminated. Under the 
old 7¢yime, medical examinations were nominally 
required, but it was always found that friends of the 
aldermen could be re-examined at the end of a week 
or two, and on second test had recovered from their 
heart disease, varicose veins, defective vision, or 
whatever other incurabie disease had at first afflicted 
them. 

Mr. Greene assures us that the assessment system is 
now a thing of the past. It is no longer possible for 
a@ politician to say to an officer, ‘‘If you don’t come 
down your head comes off.” The case of a stenog- 
rapher paying one hundred dollars a month te the 
man who secured him appointment is not likely to 
repeat itself. 

The system of competitive examinations has proved 
itself a decided success. Yet the work of Civil 
Service Reform in no wise limits itself to the intro- 
duction of competitive examinations. Whatever 
method best secures appointment for fitness is the 
method favored by Civil Service Reform. Whatever 
law best secures tenure during efficient service is the 
law favored by ‘ ivil Service Reform. As a business 
problem Civil Service Reform means that the public 
money shall be scrupulously used for the payment of 
public services. As a moral problem it means that 
the public offices shall be taken out of the corruption 
fund. It means the abolition of spoils, for, wherever 
spoils are, there will parasites swarm aud corruption 
set in. 


A LESSON OF THE SEASON. 


ATURE is jast now teaching us anew, through 
the parable of growth, one of the deepest and 
most significant processes of life. On every hillside 
acd in every valley harvests are ripening, in every 
orenard the boughs hang laden with fruit, and over 
the whole country, far and wide, the season moves on 
to its culmination in the perfection and fullness of 
fruitage. He who locks thoughtfully across the 
fields and into the groups of fruit bearing trees cannot 
but bring home to himself the lesson that lies 
written there in those noble and unmistakable char- 
acters through which nature teaches men. Nothing 
can be said of a man more hopeful or inspiring than 
that he is growing; nothing can be said more dis- 
piriting and hopeless than that he has ceased to grow. 
It is the common ambition of all earnest men and 
women that the years as they pass shall add to their 
interior wealth ; that instead of robbing them of joys, 
and possessions, and capacities, these same swift- 
footed and silent years shall bring to them new 
strength, new capacities, new receptivities, new 
accumulations of power and happiness. Looked at 
from the unspiritual side, life shows little but 
wastefulness. The tide of vitality rises in each 
for a few years, pauses for another brief space 
of time, and then begins to recede, leaving one 
weakened and despoiled. Looked at from the 
spiritual side, life is infinitely inspiring, because 
it shows alongside the ebb of the physical forces the 
inflow of the spiritual forces, until at last one sees 
that his life is a noble commerce by which the ma- 
terial is exchanged for the spiritual, the earthly for 
the heavenly, and the temporal for the eternal. 
There is no finer type of this process than that 
which every tree presents. It sinks its roots deep 
into the seil; the greater its power of resisting the 
tempest the deeper its roots must penetrate into the 
earth, until at last the tree becomes invincible in its 
struggle against the elements. So must every human 
life be that develops this noble principle of growth 
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it must sink its roots deep and send them far into 
the rich soil out of which it springs. Formerly the 
religious man separated himself from his time and 
his generation ; earthly opportunities and responsi- 
bilities were regarded as so many temptations to 
lead one away from the vision of heaven; contact 
with men presented only so many opportunities of 
becoming defiled and impoverished. And so the 
hermit sought the desert or the cell, that he might 
dedicate himself to what he regarded as the work 
of his life. But a nobler and truer conception 
of man’s life in the world has entered into the 
thoughts of men. It is seen that he is the truest 
saint who does not live apart, but who lives broadly 
and richly and nobly among bis fellows. The great 
est of all teachers did not frequent deserts and live 
in the caverns of the mountains, but identified him- 
self as no other man has ever done with the whole 
range and sweep of human experience. His own time 
and his own generation furnished the opportunities 
through which he manifested the divine spirit which 
wasin him. There was no highway so crowded that 
he did not pass through it, there was no home 80 
lowly that he did not knock at its door, there 
was no fallen man or woman so debased that his 
divine compassion did not seek them out. He 
only has begun to grow who has seen this great 
truth and set his life in harmony with it. The 
true saint to-day is the man who does not look back 
and mourn over a nobler past, or forward and dream 
of a diviner future, but who sends his thought to 
seek the best that is in his own generation, who 
opens his heart most constantly and widely to the 
needs of his own time, and who uses his hands most 
untiringly for the service of the hour. He only finds 
God who finds him now and here, and he only finds 
rictness of life and the fullness of its growth who 
finds himself bound by every sympathy and every 
thought and every service to his own age, and deter- 
mined to feel all that it feels, to think all that it 
thinks, and to do all that it demands. 

Bat the tree does more than sink its roots into the 
soil ; it lifts its trunk heavenward, and spreads its 
branches that every leaf may drink in sunlight and 
moisture in order that it may receive from the atmos- 
phere and the sky nourishment and strength, which 
the earth cannot furnish. So is it with every true 
life ; it stands bound to its age and generation, but 
it lifts itself heavenward that it may receive directly 
and personally the continual inflow of God’s unbroken 
revelation of truth, and that it may receive also the 
spiritual impulse and power which descend as the 
light and the moisture descend from the upper sky. 
The mind that is cloced against new truth has begun 
to die. He only truly lives who expects every day a 
renewal of the ; ersonal revelation of God's presence 
in the world, and of God's purpose in human life. 
To him every dawn brings not only a new day of 
work, but a new day of truth. He expects each year 
to know more and to know better what life is and is 
to be. 

When both these elements are combined in a human 
life growth is inevitable. The man who is open to 
every need of his generation, and open to the truth 
which God sends in response to that demand, can no 
more avoid the expansion of his life and the increase 
of his strength than the healthful tree can avoid in- 
creased girth and wider sweep of shade, as its root- 
age sinks deeper, and its boughs spread further. 
Such an one will have not only the supreme consola- 
tion of feeling continually enriched by the experience 
of discovering in himself, from to time, fresh addi- 
tions of power, the opening of new perceptions, the 
birth of new activities ; but he will have also the joy 
of those great and sustaining consolations which are 
the reward of such true living. He will be able to 
look his trials and sorrows in the face, aud to feel that 
ea:'h one of them comes as a ministering spirit dis- 
guised for the moment to lead him on to some new 
wealth of spiritual achievement. He will be able te 
look the darker mysteries of life in the face, and to 
feel that in these God’s purpose lies concealed, and 
that through them as through the clouds the sun will 
break by and by on a world that has been refreshed 
and fertilized. And he will feel as he looks into the 
future that every new crisis that is to come to him 
individually, or every new crisis that is to come to 
society at large, will be met by a corresponding 
increase of strength. Already, as men look over the 
turbulent elements in the world, they seem to hear 
the rise of that wind which is to shake the tree of life 
to its very foundations. Bat those who have grasped 
the principle of growth know that as the wind rises 
in power the tree gains also in,resistance, that as the 





new peri] comes another and nobler training comes 
with it, which prepares both the individual and the 
race for the hour of darkness and of difficulty. Each 
generation, by the inevitable growth of society, is 
fitted for its peculiar responsibilities and perils. If 
these multiply, so do the sources of strength ; if these 
deepen in perplexity, so do the sources of resistance ; 
so that no crisis can ever come to the man or to 
society which will not find both the man and society 
equipped for the new conflict which it inaugurates. 

In this thought of growth there lies also the noblest 
of all prophecies of the future. There is no concep- 
tion of heaven so alluring and inspiring to noble souls 
asthat which involves their unbroken and untram- 
meled growth in noblevess, in spirituality, and in 
power to enter into great thoughts, and into great 
life. The thought of rest is pleasant and consoling, 
but it does not inspire like the thought of activity. 
He only has gained the deeper and truer conceptions 
of heaven who looks forward to it, not as place of 
repose, but as a place of intense and eternal activity, 
without exhaustion, without hindrance, without 
death. 








A DOUBTFUL ENDOWMENT. 


HE vast immigration to this country of those 

who speak alien languages keeps the question of 
their evangelization constantly before the church. 
That they should have a pure and saving gospel 
preached to them, all agree ; but the problem of 
method is one that fairly admits of discussion. Let 
us take the Germans as an illustration ; partly be- 
cause they are so numerous, and partiy because 
attention has been so largely directed to the m. 

The policy which may be called the prevailing 
policy, at present, in all denominations is to give the 
Germans the Gospel in the German language. The 
Methodist Church has the leading place in this work. 
It has five German theological schools in this country, 
and one in Germany, for the training of ministers. 
It has eight German conferences in this country, and 
one in Germany and Switzerland. The work in this 
country (and we are dealing only with that just now) 
comprises about 500 ministers, 50,000 members and 
probationers, 801 churches, and 829 Sunday-schools, 
with 46,581 pupils. There are also a weekly paper, 
a monthly magazine, and a Sunday-school paper. 
The Presbyterians are maintaining two German theo- 
logical seminaries, at Bloomfield, N. J., and at Du- 
buque, Iowa, with 10 professors and 35 students, in 
1885 The Baptists have a German department con- 
nected with the Rochester University, with 5 theo- 
logical professors and 42 students. Of course a vast 
amount of money is invested in these and similar 
institutions, and the services of a large number of 
men required as teachers, agents, etc. They furnish 
ministers needed to maintain the German speaking 
churches in all our large cities and many of the more 
important towns. 

It is claimed that this is necessary because in no 
other way can the Gospel be brought to the knowledge 
of these people. But that is a fallacy, even as regards 
the immigrants themselves. Many of the women, 
no doubt, who are at or past middle life when they 
come to this country, owing to their comparative 
seclusion, never learn to speak English even fairly 
well, or to understand it enough to enjoy and profit 
by preaching. But the men very soon pick up 
enough of the language to do business, understand 
conversation, and take in the full sense of an ordinary 
address orsermon. Granting, however, that services 
in German are indispensable for these parents, they 
are not at all so for the children. They mingle at 
once with American born children, hear only English 
at schoul and on the street, and speak it far more 
fluently than their native tongue. In fact, they are 
unwilling to continue using German ; and if they 
study it at school, or converse in it at home, it is 
generally against their will, and only to gratify their 
parents. And this second generation very quickly 
outgrow their German churches and Sunday schools. 
Ambition as well as preference leads them to the 
English churches. They will be confirmed in their 
parents’ church, if that is insisted upon ; but they 
soon leave it for a place where they find more con- 
genial society and feel more at home. So that all 
pastors of English churches in German cemmunities 
are constantly receiving young men and women of 
German families on confession of their faith. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the equipment and 
endowment ef separate schools for the training of 
German-speaking ministers, except to a very limited 
extent, and fora purely temporary work, is a waste 





of money. The few that are needed to give the 
Gospel to the immigrants themselves can generally 
either be procured from Germany or educated in our 
regular seminaries, with no extra cost except the 
salary of one or two additional professors. It is said 
that it is difficult to obtain orthodox and evangelical 
ministers in Germany. This may be so, though 
certainly the comparatively small number needed 
ought to be easily found. But, in any event, ihe 
demand does nut seem to warrant the great perma- 
nent investment now going on. 

There is another objection to this policy far more 
weighty than that of cost. It tends directly and 
powerfully to perpetuate an alien language on Amer- 
ican soil. This is an unmixed evil, whether from the 
point of view of statesmanship or religion. One of 
the greatest problems that our nation has to solve, 
and which because of its magnitude may be called a 
new problem, is that of assimilating the vast foreign 
elements coming to us so steadily ; and in this pro- 
cess no factor is of greater power than a common 
speech. Those who use the same language insensibly 
and rapidly draw together in thought and manners 
and customs, while a difference in daily speech is as 
great a practical barrier to unification as an ocean or 
a mountain range. Every influence should accordingly 
be employed to induce our immigrants at once to 
learn English and to encourage their children to 
make it their vernacular, knowing their paternal 
language as Americans do, only as an accomplish- 
ment, a part of a liberal education, not as a portion 
of their equipment for ordinary daily life. For these 
Teasons the introduction of the teaching of German 
in the common schools is a serious error. These 
schools are supported by public tax, and the only 
principle on which A may be rightfully taxed to 
educate B.’s children is that such education will 
make those children bettr citizens of a common- 
wealth. But to make a foreign language a part cf 
their fundamental training is to ground them in the 
conviction that they are not fully Americans ; and 
this conviction is greatly strengthened when they 
find the American churches deliberately perpetuating 
this barrier between them and full citizenship by 
giving them religion in the German tongue. 

The churches should regard their German work as 
only a temporary expedient to minister to such as do 
not know English enough to receive the Gospel in 
English. Anything more than this is not only a doubt- 
ful, it is a dangerous expenditure of money and 
energy. 








WHY NOT? 

Mon men and women have unselfish impulses ; 

they would like to serve some good cause or 
to help some struggling person. In many cases these 
impulses never get beyond the stage of impulse ; they 
appear on the horizon of thought and disappear like 
beautiful summer clouds ; they are radiant, remote, 
and unfertile. There are some, however, to whom 
these unselfish desires come more frequently, and are 
more constantly present, but remain impulse only 
because there seems to be no way to make them 
operative. They are perpetually suggesting the per- 
formance of a work which the hand seems unable to 
do because the opportunity is apparently lacking. 
Such men and women are often envious of those who 
have been called to harder but more unselfish careers. 
If such work came to their hand, they are sure they 
would do it; but what service can they perform in 
their limited life? There never was a greater mis- 
take than that which removes the need and want of 
the world to a distance ; which makes people feel 
thatthey are shut out from noble unselfishness of 
thought and action by reason of the narrow range of 
activity about them. There is no community so 
small that there is not room in it for the spirit and 
work of large-hearted and large-minded men and 
women ; there is no village, no remote neighborhood, 
which does not cry out for the inspiration and help 
of a great service. The great problems are never at 
the ends of the earth; they are always at our own 
doors, and we turn them away as if they were beg- 
gars, instead of God’s messengers, sent to us with a 
divine commission for adivine work. First and fore- 
most, it may be the privilege of every man and 
woman to enrich the community with one of those no- 
ble and unselfish natures which area perpetual minis- 
tration of heaven in the world ; those natures which 
diffuse cheer and light and faith in high things as the 
sun diffuses heat and power through the whole atmos- 
phere. The value of one noble man or woman in a 
community is simply incalculable ; no service of the 
hands, no special werk for any cause, is comparalle 
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with it in influence and inspiration. The influence 
of one man who looks over the narrow walls of his 
own interests, and carries the welfare of his neigh- 
bors in his heart and mind, is like the falling of the 
rain which revitalizes every living thing. This no- 
blest service to your kind is open to you. Does your 
life touch the community in which you live with the 
power which stimulates every good enterprise? Does 
your character mean kindlier feeling, purer religion, 
better education for and among your neighbors ? 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


EPUBLICAN leaders are not pleased with the issue 
of the Boston ‘‘antisaloon” conference, The 
leaders were conspicuous for their absence. Had they 
been present they easily might have defeated the radical 
element led by Faxon, and prevented the passage of Mr. 
Morse’s constitutional amendment resolution. But this 
would have defeated the object of the conference by 
driving from the party the temperance element {t sought 
to concillate. As it {s, the contest {s remanded to the 
State Convention. The radical spirit of the conference 
may be a tonic to some of the politicians. 

The State Convention will be held in Boston on the 
22d of September. There was a lively discussion in the 
committee meeting, over the question of a pres{ding offi- 
cer for the Convention, the Hon. T. C. Bates, of Worces- 
ter, advocating Senator Dawes, maintaining that by pre- 
cedent the honor is due to him, and that the opportunity 
is one that he should have to make a great speech in. 

When the vote was taken Senator Dawes had twelve 
and Cabot Lodge sixteen votes, and so the honor fell 
upon the Istter gentleman. It is an open secret that the 
Faxon and temperance part of the party purpose to hold 
a convention In Wesleyan Hall, prior to the Republican 
State Convention, the object being to forward the can 
didacy of Lieutenant-Governor Ames for Governor. Itis 
the earnest choice of the temperance people who want 
to sffillate with the Republican party. It is conceded 
to-day that Mr. Ames has “the Inside track.” Yet 
there is anxlous casting about to find some one to con- 
test the candidacy with him. The Hon. Mr. Crapo, of 
New Bedford, may be brought to the front. I find con- 
siderable earnest and radical] sentiments all round out- 
side of the politicians. The spirit of reform {is in the 
air. Old platitudes and generalities that no longer gift 
ter will not go down with the people. If the Republi- 
cans shall strengthen themselves by the anti-saloon 
movement, it will be by moral earnestness in behalf of 
the cause. There is no Jonger opportunity to ply re- 
form; but if they take this radical ground it will 
cost them the party support of the saloons. In case of 
Mr. Ames’s nomination there will be strong opposition 
to his election. Mr. Cyrus W. Field will be no {ncon- 
siderable factor in stirring up the people, having already 
arranged with some of the most brilllant speakers In the 
country to take the stump, and having also ‘cast an 
anchor to the windward” to hold the Knights of Labor. 
If the Governor and the Legislature had relieved him 
from the charge of being a ‘‘railroad wrecker,” by re- 
traction, as Labouchére did in London, he would be 
content ; but now he will do all he can to defeat any 
one whom he holds responsible to the charge. He would 
not oppose Mr. Crapo. With the temperance question, 
the Jabor question, the Congressional elections ‘‘at the 
fore,” and the other contests as to Civil Service and 
candidates, aflame, there will be no lack of matertal for 
a first class excitement. 


I have inquired of prominent Unitarians as to the 
prospect of a schism in that body in consequence of the 
recent action of the Western Conference. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale says it will not amount to anything serious. 
Some of the leading laymen substantially say the same. 
Atarecent meeting of the Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association at their rooms in Boston the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously passed : 

‘‘ That we, the Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation, reassert our firin adherence to the objects for which 
the Association was founded; namely, ‘to diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity,’ 
and would regard it as a subversion of the purpose for 
which its funds have been contributed, as well as of the 
principles cherished by its officers, to give assistance to any 
church or organization which does not rest emphatically on 
the Christian basis.” 
There is no doubt that some of the extreme men, Mr. 
Gannet among them, carry the {dea of liberty to {ts outer- 
most verge, and fee] that Christianity has been so traves- 
tied by the Catholic and hyper-Calvinistic interpretation 
of it that the name has lost {ts original significance, and 
stands more for dogma and {imitation than it does for 
freedom and vital force. But here in Boston the leaders 
wili contend earnestly for what they believe to be ‘‘ pure 
Christianity.” 


The Boston Central Labor Union has recently iseued 
« circular, addreteed to ‘‘the Christian and philanthropic 





men and women of Boston and vicinity,” on child labor. 
A canvass of leading firms has been made, and the 
request presented for a pledge to employ children of 
fifteen years and under but nine hours a day, allowing 
an hour for dinner, the same regulations also to extend 
to young women between the ages of sixteen and twenty ; 
also that the pay to children shall not be less than $2 a 
week, and to young women not less than $4.50. Some 
of the firms were testy, and would give no satisfactory 
information. Quite a number showed by their books 
that they were paying already better wages than the 
Union requested. One concern said it does not want a 
woman who {s not worth $6 a week. 

This problem of child Jabor and female labor in Bos- 
ton is a vital question. Nemesis is already meting out 
vengeance {n her reprisals upon the morals of the ccm- 
munity, carrying her accounts into families that reside 
in the fashionable places of the city. Agitation is 
timely. Wages must adjust themselves to the security 
of comfort and virtue among children and young 
women. Mr. Lyman Gibbs expressed himself to the 
committee freely, holding that the several Legislatures 
and Congress should pass a graduated income tax law, 
which should curb the great and growing evil of monop 
oly. He also advocates action that shall compel large 
mercantile establishments to pay their employees living 
wages. 


In Salem and Peabody an extensive and persistent 
strike among the tanners and curriers is in progress. 
Tanning in Salem is an old industry, dating from 1639. 
Present difficulties were occasioned by a demand through 
the Knights of Labor organization for a reduction of 
time for a week’s work—the claim being for fifty-nine 
hours. Parts of the year, in the short days, time has 
ranged from eight to nine hours, while in the summer 
the hours have been correspondingly more, a week’s 
work averaging through the year some fifty two to fifty- 
four hours a week. Not long since a demand was made 
by the employees for an increate of wages, which was 
granted. After that, it is asserted by the employers, 
the laborers began to do only what they claim {s a fair 
amount of work a day, making thus the ten or eleven 
hours a day equal in quantity of work to fifty-nine 
hours {in a week. Dissatisfaction arose, and then the 
strike was ordered. It now appears to be the determi- 
nation of the manufacturers to resist the demand very 
stubbornly and persistently. The dictation by the 
Knights seems to be quite as large a factor in their course 
as the request for less hours. The strike, like some 
pleces of artillery, is apt to hurt badly fn the recoil. 





The New England summer session at Lake View, in 
South Framingham, drew large crowds to hear Dr. E. E 
Hale, the Hon. G. R. Horr, of Michigan, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, on Saturday. Dr. Hale treated the train- 
ing essential to develop good American citizenship, 
insisting that it must be adapted to the ninety-one per 
cent. of the working people, who need to know our 
history, social science, the idea of the typical ‘‘ town 
meeting.” All training should enable one to escape 
mean, low, and vulgar thoughts. ‘‘ Offer yourself to 
God,” said Mr. Hale, ‘‘is as good a political as it isa 
religious precept.” Mr. Horr spoke two hours on the 
labor question, emphasizing ‘ good, old-fashloned 
economy,” the skillful use of tools, intelligence in enter- 
prise, opposition to foreign socialism, keeping out of 
the company of those ‘‘ who are trying to get up a row” 
for theirown advantage. The address was well received. 


The Rev. Charles F. Thwinog, of Cambridge, holds 
the question of accepting his call to the Plymouth Church 
in Minneapolis open till he looks at the field on the 
ground.—tThe Rev. A. E. Dunning bas not given any 
sign yet as to the acceptance of his call to the Oak Park 
Church.—In Boston it is generally expected that Dr. 
Withrow will accept his call to Chicago. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 











WO churches—one East, the other West—are 

greatly exercised over the decision of Dr. With- 
row. The Doctor has been in Chicago this week, look 
ing over the field he has been invited to cultivate, and 
has returned to Boston giving no intimation as to his 
decision. Certainly the Third Church, with {ts com- 
manding position, ite large membership, and its com- 
modious and beautiful edifice, furnishes just the oppor- 
tunity which an earnest man might desire ; but can less 
be said of Park Street Church, Boston, with its stimu- 
lating history, its present prosperity, and its promising 
future? It seems hardly possible that a man well settled 
in either of these churches could be persuaded to change 
for the other. Plymouth Church, Worcester, in spite of 


statemerts made in this correspondence week before last, 
seems to cherish a hope of securing Dr. Little, of Chicago. 
We congratulate the church that has called him on the 
wisdom of its choice, but we do not see how the New 
Enogland Church, or the interests here, can spare him. 





We do not believe that he will leave the West, or tha, 





he ought to leave it for anything Worcester has to 
offer. 


Tuesday afternoon a council met and recognized the 
North Congregational Church of Englewood. The 
church starts off with twenty-nine members, and with 
& prospect of rapid vrowth. It has already secured lots 
on which to erect a house of worship, and has called a 
pastor, the Rev. F. A. Rood, who was ordained and 
installed by the council which recognized the church. 
The ordination sermon was by Dr. Little, and the recog. 
nition address by Dr. Flavel Bascom. Other parts were 
by the Revs. James Tompkins, J. D. McCord, and Clay 
ton Wells. 

While the Council was {n session a storm of wind and 
rain came up, which did considerable damage in certain 
parts of the city. Near Twenty-fifth Street and Cottage 
Grove Avenue trees two feet in diameter were uprooted, 
the Sanitorium on the Lake Front blown down. and the 
glass in many windows broken by the hail. Tae rain 
came down in sheets. Fortunately no one was injured, 
though several mothers, who with their children were in 
the Sanitorlum, had a narrow escape. They owe their 
lives to presence of mind on the part of the matron, 
who, seeing the storm coming, succeeded in getting the 
inmates of the resort toa place of safety—though a place 
in which they were drenched to the skin. The matron 
appeals to the public for a thousand dollars with which 
to rebuild the structure, and judging from the responses 
thus far made she will have little difficulty in obtaining 
the amount for which she asks, 








The strike on the Lake Shore Road still continues. 
Trains are moved, but under a strong guard. There is 
an ugly feeling among employees, and a good deal of 
uneasiness is felt lest the workmen fn the packing houses 
cause trouble. The imported switchmen incur risk in 
discharging their duties. Stones are frequently tarown, 
and attempts made to derall trains or engines. 


Meanwhile the trial of the anarchists has actually 
begun. The 982d man called, though challenged by the 
defense ‘for cause,” was accepted under protest as the 
twelfth juror. The defense had exhausted its right to 
peremptory challenge, having rejected 160 men, and did 
its best to prevent the men finally selected from being 
chosen, But Judge Gary over ruled objections, and 
thus completed the jury. Mr. Grinnel, the prosecuting 
attorney, opened the case Thursday afternoon by stating 
the points he expects to establish. He will prove the 
existence of a consptracy on the part of anarchists to 
destroy life and property, and that the articles published 
in the ‘‘Alarm” giving instruction as to the manufacture 
of bombs, the editorials in the ‘‘ Arbeiter Zeitung,” the 
address of Spies urging the mob, May 3, to attack 
McCormick’s factory, the issue of the circular, and the 
meeting in Haymarket Square were all part of the same 
plan. Judge Gary has decided that the existence of a 
general conspiracy to annihilate the police force and 
destroy property renders the defendants, if proved 
instigators in such a conspiracy, liable for an act looking 
to such annihilation and destruction, even if committed 
without their specific sanction at a particular time or 
place. It is thought that the jury is above the average 
in intelligence and ability, and that the trial will be 
pushed forward rapidly and with results gratifying to 
law-abiding people. 


We are forcibly reminded that the time for vacation 
has come, by the absence of pastors from their pulpits, 
by the return home of college boys and girls, and by the 
numerous conventions and summer schools now in 
session. Professor Harper's summer school in Hebrew 
and other Ssmitic lang aages has thirteen instructors and 
lecturers and sixty-five students, and is as enthusiastic 
and successful as ever. 








The National Teachers’ Convention has just closed a 
very interesting service at Topeka, Kansas, and the 
National Conference of Public Charities {fs still in session 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. In attendance at the latter are 
some of the most distinguished citizens of the country. 
In his opening address, extracts from which are printed 
in another column, ex President Hayes reminded his 
hearers, that nearly 500000 people are now pro- 
vided for, either as criminals or paupers, by the State, 
that it requires 50,000 persons to look after them, and 
$75 000,000 a year to sustaia them. Tue value of‘the 
prison-, reformatories, poorhouses, etc., he states as 
$500 000,000. The object of the Conference is to devise 
methods for lessening crime and poverty, and one of 
the first things to do is to study the conditions in which 
it exists, and the causes which produce it. A series of 
papers by persons who have given their lives to the care 
of criminals or the poor, and the diecussion to which 
they will give rise, cannot but prove of great public 
value. A very interesting paper was read Thursday 
evening by Bishop Ireland, on the Charities of the Ro- 
man Catholic Cuurch, in which he claimed that the 
princtples on which this church proceeds are true love 
for God and love forman. He favors the brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods in which the church abounds, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


THINK if I were asked by a foreigner to take him 

to the city which would give him the greatest amount 
of American life to the square rod, I would take him to 
Kansas City. It is within the easy recollection of men 
who do not rank among the oldest inhabitants when 
there was a mere boat Janding on the Missourl River, a 
natural point of departure for emigrant and military 
trains to the far West, because itself the westernmost 
point on the Missouri. It is now a city of 100,000 
inhabitants, probably more ; and at times hat grown at 
the rate of 1,000a month. My informant tells me that 
it is the second largest pork-packing city in the country, 
Chicago alone surpassing it. Asa railroad center, only 
three or four cities in the Union, if so many, lead it; I 
doubt whether any other city, except Chicago, and per- 
haps Boston, is a hub to so many railroad spokes. 
Topographically it is, like Cincinnati, a double city, 
one on the bluff, and one on the river bottom. The 
railroads all come in on the bottom ; here are the manu- 
factories, the pork-packing establishments, and in gen- 
eral the clang and smokeof business. A!] the residences 
are on the surrounding bluffs. When I was here a few 
years ago, the only way to get up to the bluffs was to 
climb a pair of stairs, or to go by a circuitous road by 
street cars. But enterprise has built a cable road, which 
pulls you directly up from the river bottom to the top of 
the cliff, and runs on back to I know not where. When 
the city began to grow men had no time to plan. They 
put their houses down anywhere ; anything for a place 
to live in. Later they began to grade; so that often, in 
riding about the city, you come to a house upon a cliff 
which you ascend by a long filght of stairs, and occa- 
sionally to one down in a valley with the streets as high 
as its roof. But this stage of its existence is well-nigh 
passed, and a drive through its streets showed us some 
beautiful avenues, and many very charming homes. 
The general air of the city was one of thrift, enterprise, 
and unconquerable and all-conquering energy. Our 
driver took us to one of the fire-engine houses, where, 
being introduced as strangers from the East, the men 
kindly showed us how long it took to get the horses in 
harness after the signal bel] was struck. The eagerness 
of the horses was something wonderful, even more won- 
derful than the simple but ingenious apparatus for what 
I may call self-harnessing. I tried to time the operation, 
but it was too quick for me; on a third trial I made out 
that in less than three seconds after the bel] struck the 
horses were harnessed and ready to start for the imagtn- 
ary fire. The story of Kansas City is instructive. The 
time had come when the railroads, following the Star of 
Empire, concluded that they must cross the Missouri 
River. Leavenworth was the nearest and natural point 
Rallroad officials visited that city to see what terms 
could be made. Leavenworth was independent; it 
would be very glad to sell land to the railroads at good 
prices. While the officials were still there a deputation 
came up from Kansas City. Come down, they sald, 
and see us. We will give you land for a depot, and 
help build the bridge. The officials went down. The 
citizens gave them land for a depot, raised $6,000 for a 
bridge, and got the railroad. And Leavenworth {s 
commercialiy dead or dying, while Kansas City is, next 
to Chicago, the liveliest city on the Continent. At 
least that is a Kansas citizen’s story ; perhaps a Leaven- 
worth citizen would tell a different one. 


About two hours’ railroad ride from Kansas City, in 
a southwest direction, is Ottawa, Kansas. It is a thriv- 
ing city of about 5000 inhabitants. Everything is a 
city in the West. A friend of mine who is largely in- 
terested in railroad enterprises tells me that he belleves 
Kansas has a magnificent future,and ie destined to be 
the Empire State of the West; perhaps I should 
say of the Southwest. Magnificent future {t certainly 
has. Iam told that there are counties in the State, which 
last year had hardly a single settler in them, which now 
have 8 population of fifteen hundred or two thousand. 
The Congregational clergyman in Ottawa, having two or 
three years ago a little money to invest, laid it out in the 
purchaee of some land in the vicinity of Ottawa. In, 1 
believe, three years it has so increased in value that he 
has sold a part of it for several times the cost of the en 
tire original purchase, and has a goodly amvunt left. 
One of those unknown friends, whom The Christian 
Union seems to raise up for me everywhere, introduced 
himself to me at Ottawa, and took us a drive through 
the town with as Leautiful aspan of horses as I ever rode 
behind. Ido not wonder that Ottawans are proud of 
their town. There, as everywhere in the West, the signs 
of moral and intellectual thrift are encouraging ; as a 
rule, the churches and school-houses are the finest build- 
ings in the city. Ottawa is the chosen location for the 
Kansas Sunday school Assembly. The Chautauqua idea 
is traveling westward, and has taken root here and at 
Crete, Nebraska ; it is said in another year there will hea 
Colorado Assembly at Palmer Lake, directly under the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains. The grounds at Oita- 
wa are made attractive by the river which bounds them 
on ope elde, sad by the shade of some noble forest trees 





which the woodman’s axe has spared. Though not de- 
nominational, this Assembly is, I judge, under Methodist 
auspices. Ono C. L. 8. C. day there were not less than 
eight thousand persons on the grounds, though there were 
no special oratorical attractions. Curlously, Western 
audiences are less responsive than Eastern audiences. 
At least the audiences at Ottawa (and the same was true 
at Crete) are less demonstrative than those at Framing- 
ham, Ocean Beach, Mountain Lake Park, or in the 
original Chautauqua. But they are certainly not less 
attentive. Oa Tuesday night at Ottawa an audience of 
4000 lstened without a break to an address by Dr. 
Tiffany of an hour and a quarter, though he make no at- 
tempt to lighten it by either jest or story ; and at Crete 
on the following Thursday night a smaller audience 
listened with equal patience to a lecture from me quite 
as long. and certainly wholly unentertaining, on the 
Labor Question. But applause is rare and, when given, 
not general. Whatever may be true of political gather- 
ings, religious and educational gatherings are not de- 
monstrative. 





A night's journey brought us to Crete, which the 
esthetic authority of our party pronounced the prettiest 
town she had seen in the West. Nebraska, at least al) 
that part of it which we saw, is a rolling country, with 
neither the dead level of the plains as we saw them sub 
sequently in Colorado, nor the broken and abrupt hills 
of New England. Itis billowy. The college, of which 
I have I believe spoken in a previous letter, has probably 
done something to give a New England alr to a town 
which is situated in the heart of a foreign population, 
and which {s Itself in population wholly cosmopolitan. 
The Crete Assembly is new ; this is I belleve only its 
third year. Its existence is due principally to the energy 
of two men: its president, Mr. F. I. Foss, a lawyer of 
Crete, who has given to it most if not all of its land, 
and the Rev. Mr. A. E Dunning, of Boston, the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school Secretary, who is its Super- 
intendent of Instruction. The grounds are full of 
promise, though time has something to do on them by 
way of perfecting the growth of the young trees. There 
is a river here for boating. fine forest trees on the river 
bottom, and a plateau which would make a cepital 
ground for military evolution, but which is tobe eventu 
ally fully occupled with tents and cottages. The first 
daysof such an Assembly are alwaysthe worst days, but 
I do not think there were less than twenty-five hundred 
persons on the grounds the day following the evening 
opening. Fortunately for us, the ladies of the Ccngre- 
gational church wanted to help pay off a debt, and in- 
stead of getting up a fair had contracted to furnish the 
tableat this Assembly. The result was an exceptionally 
good one. Both at Ottawa and Crete the inconvenlences 
generally incidental to camping were far less, and the 
general provision for confort and convenience far greater, 
than in the early days at Chautauqua. At both, the 
provision for intellectual development and spiritual 
culture was proportionally greater, and the provision for 
entertainment proportionally less, than at the primitive 
Chautauqua. Frank Beard was of course at both 
Ottawa and Crete ; what Chautauqua Assembly would 
know itself without Frank Beard? The Schubert quar- 
tette from Chicago furnished some excellent music at 
Ottawa ; and at Crete Mr. Bolton, by the ald of some very 
excellent stereopticon pictures, took us on a European 
tour. But with these exceptions, both of which were 
of a high order, the attractions were solid and serious 
lectures, and class-room work by such {instructors as Dr. 
Hurlbut, Professor Holmes, ‘“‘ Pansy,” and Mr. Dun- 
ning, and I doubt whether any university furnishes in- 
structors more ‘‘ apt to teach.” LA. 








A SCOTCH PROFESSOR. 
By A. Warner, 


R. McINTYRE was well known for many years 

to all the inhabitants of the little Scotch University 
town of St. Salvator’s. Every one knew bim by sight, 
and almost every one had some different story to relate 
of the doctor’s whimsicalities. 

He was a childless widower, and, ever since his col- 
leagues could remember, had lived all alone in a stone 
house overlooking the bay. Ha kept no servant, but 
paid an old woman to look in seml-occasfonally and 
‘‘sort the hoose,” as she expressed it, The matter and 
manter of his meals were subjects of speculation to the 
profane. He was sometimes seen asking for a penny- 
worth of broth, with ditto meat, potatoes, and bread to 
follow, at a cheap cook-shop much patronized by the 
poorer students in the good old days when a college 
course, to many, meant hard field-work all summer, 
and hard living all winter. But often he never came to 
Luckle Gourlay’s at all; and then it was darkly hinted 
that be cooked his food himself, or else went without. 

He had grown so accustomed to Hve alone with his 
mathematics that any change in his ways would have 
discomposed him sorely. Whenever one passed by, 
one was pretty sure to see the old man sitiing in the 
same place at bis table, for his study-window fronted 





sea-ward, so that he could look out on the castle and the 
fishers’ children at play among the weed-covered rocks, 
and the Forfar hills far away. That had been his dally 
post for years, and the fisher lassles, as they passed by 
with thefr creels, would have missed the little black 
skull-cap and long white beard at once, if absent a single 
day. 

Yet he was sociable withal, and loved to see and talk 
to his friends, though he seldom went out. After his 
wife’s death, it is true, he had entirely shut himself up 
from the world, and would see no one, scarcely even his 
most intimate friend, the minister of the parish, Mr. 
Duncan. But as time passed on, his genial character 
partially reasserted itself. 

Many were the stortes current among St. Salvatoriane, 
of the odd little dinner parties-he was fond of giving to 
his chosen friends, when he would open the door to the 
first guest, and leave him to perform the same office for 
the succeeding one, so that each guest became usher in 
turn, Many a laugh went around in merry student circles 
at the Idea of grave and learned professors—D.D.’s and 
LL D.’s—setting the table, superintending the roast, or 
helping the host to dish up the dinner, and finally walt- 
ing on themselves, and enjoying the whole affair like a 
set of schoolboys. I remember the particulars of one 
feast, as related to me by one who was Invited, along 
with four other guests. three of them being divines, and 
two of very high standing in the University : 

‘‘ We found that Professor McIntyre had set the table 
by himself, and as no dishes were visible, we rather 
wondered what was coming. Presently a rap at the 
door announced the arrival—rather cooled by the 
journey—of six pennyworth of broth, contained in six 
little white basins with covers to them, accompanied 
each by aslice of bread of the same value. These being 
distributed and disposed of, there arrived in succession : 
six pennyworth of meat; ditto potatoes ; ditto French 
beans; ditto ‘sweeties.’ The latter, at Luckie 
Gourlay’s, was a coraprehensive term not of necessity 
implying peppcrmint drops, or bulls’-eyes, but in the 
present instance consisted of a little jam tart for each 
guest. Each received his exact portion—there was no 
Benjamin among the company—and the repast pro- 
ceeded amid a constant fire of repartees and storles, and 
dry old Scottish jokes, Dr. McIntyre beaming on all 
mildly through his spectacles, the very picture of placid 
enjoyment. 

** One of the guests—bearing & name well known In the 
world of letters—said to me going home, that he had 
never enjoyed a dinner party so much in his life, adding 
regretfully, that it recalled the days when he was a 
dejan in the undimmed lustre of his new scarlet gown.” 

Few people ever mentioned the Professor's son. His 
los3 had been the great trial of the old man’s life—greater 
even than that of his wife, which soon followed. 
Robert McIntyre had begun his university career with 
great promise, a fresh, bright, lovable soul, a great 
favorite with his class-mates, and all who knew him. 
He was drowned while bathing under the East Cliff, 
caught in one of the treacherous currents that wind in 
and out among the rocks, and hurried out to sea, and 
bis body was washed ashore near Kingask, two days later. 

None but his closest friends knew what the blow had 
been to his father. Some of us, in later years, would 
feel half awed when in course of conversation he wou'd 
mention ‘‘ Rob” in a casual way, as though he had just 
left the room, and might return any minute. But Mr. 
Duncan has told me that he used often to speak of him 
quite simply and naturally, as if in full persuasion that 
Robert was with him still, and that in any case the 
separation was only a slight and temporary one. I 
think that—whatever we profess to belleve—our care- 
fully solemn and somewhat formal way of referring to 
the dead covers a real want of faith, or at least of power 
to realize our faith. 

No one was more contented than Dugald McIntyre. 
He never complained of anything, perhaps because he 
never felt or noticed many things which most people 
would have considered legitimate ground for complaint. 
But he had one great wish—a wish so ardent, and at 
the same time to his simple mind so extravagant, that 
he was troubled with grave doubts as to whether it 
might not be wrong. He was reassured on this point by 
Mr. Duscan, to whom he confided it, but he never dared 
to entertain more than a faint and trembling hope of its 
accomplishment. 

His heart’s desire was neliber more nor less than a 
journey to Palestine. It had been the dream of his 
youth ; then work and cares of life had thrust it for a 
time into the background, but he had never relinquished 
it; and now it became the purpose of his old age. His 
income was not large, but, as we have seen, his wants 
were few ; he had very few relations or connections, and 
those fairly well off in this world’s goods, so that after 
much consideration he thought {t could be defrauding 
no one to lay up money toward a fund for this journey. 
The fund must have grown slowly, for he had been 
adding to it many years before it reached the small sum 
of £50. But, spending little on himself, he gave away 
@ good deal in unsuspected ways, as afterward 
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A good deal can be done with £50. The Professor 
reckoned over, so far as he could without consulting any 
one, how mvch the journey to Palestine would cost. 
In his most hopeful moments, the sum would come out 
something less than £50, but then he always found it 
necessary to go over it again to make sure, and un- 
thought of items would swell the amount renuired. 
Finally he concluded that it would be safer to let the 
money accumulate a littie longer. 

He had deposited it in one of the St. Salvator’s banks 
—small as the town was it possessed two or three—gen- 
erally accounted safe enough by the inhabitants. It is 
true that one canny old lady had removed her savings 
thence when a new manager came—but as she had no 
reason to assign beyond a dislike to his appearance it 
was set down simply to eceentricity. As for the new 
manager, Others besides guileless Dr. McIntyre regarded 
him as an angel of light. He was a good-looking man 
—though his hair was of the exact shade attributed to 
Judas Iscariot in old plctures—accurately dressed, and 
perfect in manners. His contributions to all charitable 
objects were liberal, and before long he was acting as 
elder in one of the churches, Not Mr. Duncan’s ; they 
did not get on well together ; the minister was a shrewd 
Aberdonian, with large experience, and had no great 
faith in Cargill, though little could be got out of him on 
the subject. 

As elder of St. John’s, Mr. Cargill found plenty of 
scope for the exercise of his capabilities in the devo- 
tional line, to the admiration of all the old ladies in the 
parish. ‘‘ Eh, but he prays fine!” they said, and even 
‘found him mair eedifying than the meenister himsell.”’ 

If some thought his flow of eloquence a thought too 
unctuous and facile, they scarcely ventured to raise a 
dissenting voice amid the general chorus of approbation. 

Grim old Lady Ktonaiid of Strathie—whose falling 
had never beer to follow with the multitude elther for 
good or evil, held to her opinion, and proclaimed it 
defiantly inthe face of all the world. She was not to be 
shaken by the fancies of a ‘‘ wheen fule bodies,” as she 
contemptuously designated the St. Salvatorians in gen- 
eral. And before eighteen months were out she was 
unexpectedly and triumphantly justified, and the ‘‘ fule 
bodies,” Mr. Cargill’s unfortunate admirers, were over- 
whelmed with grief. The manager was missing one 
morning, and with him the savings of half St. Salvator’s 
—and poor old Dr. McIntyre’s treasured fifty pounds. 

I met him on the street the same day: and knew noth- 
ing then of his cherished dream, or his loss. He 
greeted me in his usual kindly manner ; we spoke of the 
bank fraud and the losses sustained by people of the 
town, and I never guessed that the shade of sadness on 
his gentle old face was caused by other than his sym- 
pathy for others. 

Afterward I was told how Mr. Duncan went to him 
thatevening. They sat together fora long time, talking 
or silent, as old friends do, the minister not daring to 
approach the subject of the professor’s loss, longing to 
sympathize, yet fearing to give pain. At last, awk- 
wardly enough, he blundered out his regret, adding, 

“IT suppose you'll not be thinking of going to Pales. 
tine, now, McIntyre ?” 

The Dr. looked up with a quiet smile. ‘‘ Well, it'll 
not matter much. Maybe, you know, if I had gone, 
the Arabs would have eaten me !” 

That was all he ever said about it. He died the next 
spring. They buried him under the shadow of the old 
Minster tower, beside his wife andson. On his head- 
stone one may read these words : 

‘¢ But now they desire a better country, that isan heavenly.” 

St, AxpRrEws, Scotland. 








MY NEIGHBORS IN THE ATTIC. 
By EK. J. Loomis. 


HAVE a great number of neighbors. A great many 

more than I thought I bad before I counted them, 
or tried to count them. What put the thought of count- 
ing them into my head was this: While sprinkling my 
lawn one morning and listening to the song of my very 
musical neighbor the red-eyed vireo, an acquaintance 
came by, and I asked him to stop and listen to the bird. 
It was some time before he could separate the vireo’s 
song from the other sounds which were filling the air, 
and when he finally caught it, he said that he had never 
heard that song before. Had he said that he had never 
noticed that song he would have hit the fact more exact- 
ly, for it is true that the best hidden thing is frequently 
in plain sight ; the least noticed sound the one which ts 
most common and continuous. 

The fact that my friend had never noticed the very 
common song of the red-eye made me suspect that 
there might be a score of birds which I had seen but 
never noticed, had heard but never listened to. So I 
counted up carefully all the birds which I have seen 
from my place and the result somewhat astonished me. 
Sixty-eight varieties of birds visit the trees around the 


house and in the vicinity, or fly over near endugh to be 
recagnized. 





The song of the red-eyed vireo, the one to which I 
called my friend’s attention, is the most continuous of 
any bird-song in this latitude. From his arrival in spring 
(be did not reach Waehtngton until May this year, though 
he is due in April) until his going away in September, 
his song continues ; somewhat less frequent, it is true, in 
late summer and early autumn than in sprivg, but still 
he sings until he goes south. His song is a slow, sweet, 
contemplative chant, broken into separate strains by 
rhythmical bars of silence. Ina hot summer day, when the 
the other birds seem elther overcome by the heator rest 
ing and preparing for their evening concert, the 1ed-eye 
is hopping around the branches of some great tree, search- 
ing for insects, and all the while his song is filling the 
shady woods with sweet echoes. If any bird-song can 
express a sentiment, the red-eye’s song expresses grsti- 
tude. I should like to see it translated into words by 
Mr, Burroughs. 

The eeventeen-year cicada has made this summer a 
time of feasting to birds, and other creatures aswell. I 
sat on my piazza one morning and noticed a cicada on 
one of the stalks of the honeysuckle which shaded my 
seat. He was singing his dry, hollow song, as if glad to 
escape from his years of grubb'’ng under ground, when 
& mouse ran up the vine, seized him, bit off his wings, 
legs, and bead, and ran away with the body almost be- 
fore [ could wonder at and admire the celerity of the 
murder. It took seventeen years to prepare that tid-bit 
for the mouse. 

Some of the birds which I counted are quite rare, fly. 
ing over and making no stay. Others, ‘* distinguished 
strangers” from the South, stop a few days, as if to 
make sure that the preparations for receiving them in 
the far north will be quite completed before their arrival. 
One moruing I was under one of my cherry trees, which 
was in bloom at the time, when I heard a pecullar rich, 
mellow, flate-like song, which was quite new to me. 
After a little careful moving around and searching I 
saw the singer, a rose-breasted grosbeak, not ten feet 
away from me, his beautiful rose-colored breast palptl- 
tating and his throat trembling with his ecstacy of song 

The cuckoo {s one of the very few birds which sing 
during the heat of the day, and almost any hot summer 
noon I hear fo the dense trees, mingling with the song 
of the vireo, the hollow, weird, soft note of this bird, 
coming from a direction which it is very difficult to 
determine, because of the ventriloquisl character of his 
voice. ‘There appears to me to be a curlous correspond. 
ence, or suggestion of similarity, between the fl'ght of 
this bird and its song, as if just such a song might be 
expected from a bird flying in that way. 

One of my most quiet and pleasant neighbors is the 
red-headed woodpecker. Two or three pairs nest in 
some partially dead oaks across the street. It is a 
beautiful sight to see him fly from tree to tree. The 
sunshine striking on the bright crimson of bis head and 
the pure white and black of his expanded wings gives 
him the appearance of some gay tropical bird which has 
wandered far away from his native zone. He has no 
scng tospeak of, and yet he has music in his soul, for in 
the sunny autumn mornings one of them comes and 
perches on the tip of a lightning rod and tapsit with his 
bill so rapidly that it sounds like the roll of a tiny drum. 
He then gives his hoarse call, waits about ten seconds 
and again beats his roll on the rod; giving variety 
occaslonally by calling two or three times and then beat 
{ng his roll. The effect, while not exactly musical 
per iaps, is very pleasing, and, probably from the seascn 
tu which I hear it, brings to my mind thoughts of frosty 
mornings, glossy chestnuts hidden {n the leaves under 
the big tree in the pasture ; and windy days with white 
clouds running across the sky from the northwest. 

The great Carolina wren is a not unfrequent visitor 
I can hardly call him my neighbor, for he does not live 
on my street ; his dwelling is nearer the forest and the 
dense thickets of laurel on the steep hillsides near quiet 
streams. But he comes to the city quite often, shopping 
I euppose, or perhaps to attend the Saturday afternoun 
concert of the Marine Bind inthe grounds south of the 
White House. His voice has more of the human tone 
in it than that of any other bird. What Shake- 
speare was to poets, or Jenny Lind to singers, the Caro- 
lina wren is to birds. A pure, liquid, exultant song, full 
of the longing and the ecstacy of love; to hear him for 
the first time is an event, an epoch. He sings at all sea. 
sons. I was once walking in the woods during a thick 
snow-storm. Not a breath of wind was stirring, and 
while I was listening tocatch, if possible, the faint sound 
of millions of falling snow-flikes, a Carolina wren hid- 
den somewhere in the pines suddenly flooded the whole 
forest with the rich notes of his divine fantasia. What 
was winter tohim, or cold, or snow? He carrfed in his 
own brave heart spring and summer, hope and love. 
The cheery faith of this little bird has many atime put 
to shame my own despondency and given me a fuller 
hope and trust in the future. 

In September the crows, having brought up their young 
to the point of flying and partially caring for themselves, 
become gregarious. There is a crow-roost on the south 
side of the Potomac, 3 few miles above Washington, 





From this as a point of departure the crows in the au- 
tumn start every morning long before sunrise and hurry 
eastward in search of food. Some few will be seen go- 
ing east as late as noon, but the main eastward flight ts 
over before ten in the morning. Between two and three 
in the afternoon the homeward flight begins and the 
returning columns grow denser and larger until about 
sunset. I have sometimes seen a belated squad flying 
over the city when nearly the last ray of twilight had 
faded out. 

I crossed one of the parks which lies in the heart of 
the city one very foggy afternooon, and found the large 
trees were black with bewildered crows, and the limbs 
bending down with their weight. They had evidently 
lost the direction in which they wished to travel, and 
had perched on the first trees which they found. They 
were perfectly silent and wary, watching each passer-by 
as no bird but a crow can watch, and ready at the first 
alarm to brave the perplexities of the fog rather than run 
any risk by trusting treacherous man. If I werea crow 
I suppose I should do the same. 

Why they travel so far rather than establish their 
roost near their feeding grounds no one knows, To the 
mere human mind it would seem much easier and more 
economical to have roost and foraging grounds in close 
vicinage, but the crow knows better; he sees it from a 
crow’s point of view. 

My nelghbors rise very early in the morning, and 
begin their work betimes. The first to wake is the song- 
sparrow. Long before sunrise, when the east, mayhap, 
has just begun to brighten with the first faint rays of 
the coming morning, he gives one or two bars of his 
sweet, simple melody ; then, as his faith in the approach 
of day goes stronger, he breaks out into the full flow of 
his tender love-song. This seems to arouse the bluebird, 
for his delicate warble 1s the next one to greet the near- 
ingsunrise. Then the house-wren suddenly awakes and 
pours out his rapid, cheerful, energetic lyric. Before 
the first rush of the wren’s song has abated, the cat-bird 
opens with his liquid, varied, operatic warble, largely 
plaigarized from tne singers around him; but he fre- 
quently ends his sweetest strains with a ‘‘mew” so cat- 
like that it has given him his trivial name. Some parts 
of his song have aspiritual, elevated tone, but his sweet- 
est and loftiest strains are apt to be interrupted by that 
disreputable ‘‘ mew,” tending to turn his whole perform- 
ance into opera bouffe. Arousing somewhat later than 
the cat-bird, the European sparrow begins his chronic 
screeching and fighting. ‘‘ And Satan came also among 
them, ... from going to and fro in the earth, and 
walking up and down in it.” 


THE WORLD OF LONDON. 


By Josern Harron. 








I.—‘‘ SHILLING DREADFULS.” 


UTHORS and publishers are sorely troubled. 

They think we are in the midst of a Ifterary as 
well aia political crisis. Publishers don’t quite know 
whether to pin their faith to the cheap crsza. Authors are 
uncertain as to the desirability of competing for ashilllng 
popularity in preference to jogging on with expensive 
library editions. The bookstalls are flooded with new shil- 
ling novels and with old shilling classics. Mudie, the fa- 
mous librarian, has reduced his orders for expensive edi- 
tions, and is in many cases fillfog his shelves with what 
are called ‘‘shilllng dreadfuls.” The great pub'{shers 
do not believe the cheap business will last ; but the pub- 
lic is undoubtedly buying the new books. Prominent 
authors are resisting the demand for short sensational 
stories because only one in a dozen or twenty is a money 
success. The life of a ‘‘shiiling dreadful” is two or 
three weeks. The most popular of this class of story is 
out of date ina month. A bad s{gn of the times, from 
a moral standpoint, and a gloomy one for English sensa- 
tion fictionists, is the sudden popularity of cheap French 
novels. Gaboriau’s books and Z la’s are selling in large 
numbers At pre-ent neither Black, Payn, nor Braddon 
has wri'ten for the shilling dreadful crowd; but Ste- 
venson, Oulda, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Mather, Hawley 
Smart, are among the authors who have contributed to 
the new class of ‘light literature.” Mr, Long has also 
added to the list ‘‘ The Mark of Cain,” which ts noticed 
with much enthusiasm in the ‘‘ Daily News.” Some 
publishers think the three volume novel {s doomed. Mr. 
Mudie, the founder of the present system of ‘ circulat- 
ing libraries,” which has done so much to maintain the 
poplarity of the costly three volume books, 1s, I regret 
to learn, serfousty iil. He has for some time entirely 
withdrawn from business. His eldest son, who now 
manages the business, has econom ‘al and care- 
ful views in regard to the supply of books, which 
bothers publishers almost as much as the shilling 
innovation inaugurated by Arrowsmith, of Bristol, 
with ‘Called Back.” Arrowsmith is a provincial 
publisher, but he has done ‘iuch to revolutionis 
the London book trade. Tillu.son, of Bolton (anotier 
provincia]), having established the syndicate system of 
dividing up a new novel among groups of jounalists 


for first publication ip their papers, hes now started In 
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to rival Arrowsmith asa pub'!sher. He proposes, how- 
ever, to issue high class and «r'«‘nal fiction at a shilling. 
Meanwhile, ‘ The Shilling Dreadful,” at the moment, is 
triumphant among novels. 

Il.—POPULAR BOOKS. 


Among the popular books of the day of the better 
class of editions are the novels of Howells and James, 
and the works of Mark Twain and Bret Harte. These 
at the moment have a powerful rival in Froude’s 
‘“‘ Oceana,” which has had an enormous sale. While 
“Truth” did much to make the fortunes of ‘‘ Called 
Back,” its sneers at ‘‘ Oceana” have not hurt Froude’s 
racy, clever, and entertaining volume. ‘‘ Oceana” is 
everywhere, and in everybody's hands. The Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition has helped its success. The 
Colonials are delighted with it ; so are the English. It 
is a glowing tribute to the Empire ; it administers what 
you call ‘‘taffy” to the national pride ; it exaggerates 
the prosperity of the Colonies; but in the main it is 
true ; and what the general reader likes in it is that it is 
never dull. A book destined to be popular was issued 
lately—Mr. Martin F. Tupper’s ‘“‘My Life as an 
Author.” In spite of the critics, Mr. Tupper’s ‘‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy ” is the phenomenal success of our 
time ; it made a fortune for author and publishers; it 
has been translated into many languages; and it has 
appeared in almost as many forms and shapes as the 
Bible. Many persons have regarded it asa classic by 
anancient writer. The Lifeof Mr. Tupper js, therefore, 
a volume which appeals, trumpet-tongued, to the imag!- 
nation and curiosity of millions of readers. It is pub- 
lished in an expensive library form, te begin with. In 
due course it will appear among the cheap editions of 
notable authors. ‘“‘The Atheneum” has received it 
with cynical patronage, and Mr. Tupper, notwithstand- 
ing his age, his scholarship, and his literary position, is 
sure to be ‘‘chaffed ” by the critics who have refused to 
recognize the merits of his previous works. There isa 
great deal in the volume that will be specially interest- 
ing to Americans, many incidents of American expert- 
ences and impressions. Mr. Tupper has a distinguished 
pedigree ; he comes from a scholarly and gallant stock ; 
his career is an instructive study; and the story of his 
life is well worth the telling. A pew attempt is about 
to be made to popularize Walt Whitman on this side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. W. M. Rosetti is writing an intro- 
ductory note to a selection of ‘‘the choicest specimens 
of the American poet.” The volume is to be beautifully 


printed, and Mr. Rosetti and his friends are going to do 
all they can to make Whitman “a household word” 


among us. Mr. Whitman is a poet. Nobody doubts 
that. Not even his enemies can deny him the quality of 
poetic genius. But if Mr. Rosetti should consider cer- 
tain pages of ‘‘ Blades of Grass ” worthy to be numbered 
among the choicest of the Whitman poems, it is to be 
hoped England will refuse to indorse the new volume as 
a worthy book. Mr. Rosetti has selected a suitable 
time, no doubt, for asking the nation to take off its hat 
to Walt Whitman. A people that is sald to be devour- 
ing the writings of Zola, that has reveled in ‘‘ The Reve- 
lations of Babylon,” and that permits its cultured young 
ladies to read ‘‘ The Cenci,” and study the previously 
suppressed history of the death of that frightful nest of 
incestuous and murderous wretches, cannot take much 
harm in toying with the most soiled of Mr. Walt Whit- 
man’s blades of grass. A fine old gentleman in many 
reapects, this remarkable poet. He has written some 
** words that burn and thoughts that breathe,” and will 
leave behind him good things that will live, and bad 
things which, for his own sake and ours, I hope may 
not live. In appearance he is not unlike Lord Tenny- 
son. The striking difference is mental rather than phys- 
ical. There is a grandeur, a dignity, a god-like power 
in the Tennyson eyes and brow and manner which are 
wanting in Whitman, who, however, has a fine, man- 
ful, serene appearance, and will not admit to be ranked 
second, as a picturesque figure and an inspired author, 
tothe English bard. ‘‘ Margery Daw” you know well ; 
so, I thought, did we ; but the title has been appropri- 
ated by somebody without protest or note even in ‘‘ The 
World,” which reviews the new story, and speaks of it 
as neither ‘‘ dreadful,” nor ‘‘awful,” nor even “a 
thrilier,” but ‘‘a story of ordinary soclety, with plenty 
of interest, prettily and gracefully told.” Mr. W. 
Stevens is the publisher. Ought not our friend Mr. 
Aldrich to communicate with Mr. Stevens? You have 
had cheap editions of Thackeray for many a long year. 
Now that the copyright of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” is on the eve 
of falling in, we are indulged with a cheap edition of 
that immortal satire. 
III—WOMEN, 

Women, toc, are yearly more and more in evidence in 
the domains of literature, art, and public work. The 
Queen long ago set the fashion of feminine authorship 
among the ‘‘superior classes.” Mr. Tupper says in his 
young days it was infra dig to write for magazines, or 
for a gentleman to make money by writing a book. All 
this has changed. Even royalties now demand to be 
paid for their work. Her Majesty is editing a memorial 





volume of the Duke of Albany’s speeches. Mrs. Blake 
(sister of the Duchess of St. Albans) is the painter of a 
series of beautiful water-color drawings which decorate 
one of the West Indian Courts of the Colonial and In- 
dian Exhibition. Miss Mathilde Blind is writing a 
paper for the Shelley Society, on the poet’s view of nature 
contrasted with that of Darwin. ‘“‘The Cenct” buai- 
ness has brought down upon the society much severe 
and well-merited condemnation. All Spain is rejoicing 
at the birth of an heir to the Spanish throne, and the 
Queen Regent 1s doing well. This addition to the 
world’s sons is at the moment a far more interesting and 
important matter to Europe than if the Queen Regent 
had contributed to literature the finest work of the cent- 
ury. The sister of the present Sultan of Zanzibar has 
written an Arabic book about Arabians. Miss Braddon 
writes two (sometimes three) novels a year. All her 
literary life she has had the business advantage of a 
clever publisher devoted alone to her work—her husband, 
Mr. John Maxwell. They have in addition to their 
house at Richmond a lovely estate in Hampshire. Miss 
Braddon and her husband contemplate visiting America 
next year. The Prince and Princess of Wales, Mr. 
Irving and Ellen Terry, Mrs. Bernard Beere, and other 
artistic and aristocratic persons attended the Greek 
plays recently. Hengler’s Circus has been converted 
into a Greek theater of the most approved classic model, 
and the result is highly satisfactory. Miss Kinnaird led 
the chorus; Miss Alma Murray played the part of Helen 
of Troy ; Miss Koche was Hecuba; and Mrs. Oscar 
Wilde was one of Helen’s handmaidens. Mr. Godwin 
is the author of the stage arrangements, and the critics 
are very enthusiastic about his artistic work. In the 
absence of the Greek sky and sea it is said the theater is 
as close a resemblance to the original as is possible in 
England. America has a season of summer in which 
Mr. Godwin could, however, if he chose to avail him- 
self of it, find both a suftable sky and ocean. I under- 
stand he would like to exhibit his classic show in the 
Empire city. 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Mr. Jennings, member of Parliament for Stockport, 
has made a protectionist speech in Par!iament, in refer- 
ence to which a correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News” 
writes that he fears ‘‘ Mr. Jennings’s former position as 
editor of a New York paper which has always been one 
of the most bigoted advocates of a protective policy 
scarcely fits him for taking a practical and unbiased view 
of this question so far as England is concerned.” Mr. 
Jennings, you will remember, was formerly editor of the 
New York ‘‘ Times,” which, however, I belleve in the 
later days of Mr. John Foord’s editorship became more 
or less of a free-trader. Mr. Jennings appears to be very 
popular with his English constituents, and has made 
a considerable mark in literature on this side of the 
Atlantic.——The Speaker of the House of Commons 
not long ago issued dinner invitations to the mem- 
bers who object to court costume, which is de rigueur at 
the official banquets. Early in the season, you will re- 
member, a joint apology was sent to the Speaker beg- 
ging that he would not consider the absence of the 
several writers from his dinner as showing any want 
of respect; but the truth was, they did not possess 
uniforms. This was not much of an excuse, though 
one of the labor members professed he could not 
afford to buy a court costume. The Speaker replied 
that he hoped to meet them on some future occasion 
where uniforms would not be insisted upon. This 
was regarded at the time as a subtle joke referring to 
paradise, but the Speaker undoubtedly did not intend 
his answer as a witticiem. The guests at his special 
‘come as you please” banquet will, it is said, appear 
variously in morning and evening dress, which will, 
no doubt, greatly scandalize the Speaker’s footmen. 
It is refreshing to see an austere judge in undress, to 
witness the unbending of a severe man of law.— 
The other night Lord Elcho, the Master of the Rolls, 
presided at the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund. 
He had, of course, laid aside his wig and guwn, and 
with them had put off his judicial style and man- 
ner. He made a very human and admirable speech. 
‘‘It was sometimes sald,” he remarked, ‘‘that we 
ought to make our fellow creatures prudent by leav- 
ing those who had been imprudent in misery and 
want as an example; but to my mind a universally 
earnest and prudent vorld would be an insufferable 
life of boredom. The young artist singing, work- 
ing, and making love with the maximum of impru- 
dence is a person who gives some light to a dull 
world. I confess that I have a strong sympathy 
for the boy and girl who marry for love—and 
ruin."——In this direction I notice a very manful 
and touching address of M. Renan to the students 
of Paris. ‘‘ Work hard and play hard” was his 
motto. He regretted that in his youth he had not 
amused himself as much as others had. The moral 
of his speech was that if you do not take enough 
pleasure in youth you long for it in old age as 
‘“* Faust” did in the Goethe poem. Work hard, but 





take an equal amount of honest recreation. Americans 
work harder all the time than Europeans do, and ac. 
cording to M. Renan they make a grave mistake in 
not having a sufficient “‘set off” of wholesome play. 
In these days of ‘‘ plain speaking ” he sald one or two 
things to the students which deserve to be written up 
in lettters of gold wherever young men meet for work 
or for recreation ; these are the words of wisdom and 
humanity which deserve to be placed first: ‘‘ Never 
profane love; it is the most sacred thing on earth. 
Regard it as cowardice to betray the woman who has 
opened to you for a moment the paradise of the {deal. 
Hold it as the greatest of crimes to expose yourself to 
the future maledictions of a being that owes Its fe 
to you.” 





AID TO SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


By S. W. Powxztt. 





ANY of the infererces from statistics made dur 

ing the discussion of the Blair bill bave not taken 

due account of severa] important differences between the 

work done by a dollar spent in the North and one spent 

in the South for public schools. It often seems in these 

debates to be taken for granted that a dollar is a dollar, 

and will buy as much education in one placeas it will in 

another. I wish tocall attention to some of these differ. 
ences. 

First, as most important, comes the teacher. The pay 
for teaching in public schools in the lower grades is 
much higher in the South than in the North, when the 
degree of qualification has its due weight. In the rural 
portions ef the South schools must often be closed 
unless third-grade certificates are given to a great many 
who could not get any kind of a Ilcense to teach in most 
parts of the North, and yet the wages for such work are, 
on the average, and taking into the accovnt cost of 
board, higher in the South than in the North, where in 
most country districts teachers of moderate attainments 
and capacity area drug. The difference between the 
work accomplished by a fairly good teacher, who has 
been trained in good schools, and has seen something of 
the best methods, and that done by one who has not 
had these advantages, is incalculable. 

Second. The schoolhouses, seats, apparatus, conven 
fences for warming—if the schoo) is held in cold weather 
—are much better inthe North. In Southern towns, it is 
true, many quite good houses have been built, particu 
larly within the last few years, but in the country one 
that is even tolerable is rare. In a large per cent. of the 
rural districts there are no conveniences for warming the 
house ; and as they are ventilated profusely at every 
chink, and often have no sash in the hole sawed for a 
window, a stove or fireplace, if they had it, could ac- 
complish little. A teacher tells of her scholars spend- 
ing a considerable part of their time running out toa fire 
kindled out doors to warm themselves, and says she was 
fo:ced sometimes to join them. The Superintendent of 
Schools for Alabama urges country districts to bulld 
houses in which winter schools could be kept, saying 
that, if the scholars could be made comfortable, winter 
is the best time, for many reasons, and especially be 
cause then there is no farm work going on. In poor 
and ignorant communities many children will be kept 
out of school if even the smallest pittance can be got for 
their work. 

Third. With only two or three months of irregular 
attendance in the year, at a school kept by a poorly 
qualified teacher, in a house without even a blackboard, 
and with a great scarcity and little uniformity of books, 
it is not wonderful that a large part of what is learned 
slips from the grasp of the slightly roused mind. It is 
by no means rare for scholars in these country schools 
to spend term after term without getting beyond the 
alphabet or primer. 

Fourth. In most parts of the North the home life of 
children is far more stimulating and instructing than 
that of the children of poor whites or of negroes in the 
South. Sunday-school and district libraries, newspapers 
and magazines, besides books owned in the home, and 
made the subject of family conversation, do much to 
supplement the work done at school. Except in the 
homes of the better class of white people, and in a smal! 
per cent. of those of the negroes, this help is almost en- 
tirely lacking at the South. Hence the dollar spent for 
schools, in a very large part of the South, does not ac- 
complish anywhere near so much as a dollar spent in 
the North. 

Fifth. There is the waste of keeping up the color 
line. This is most severely felt in the thinly settled 
parts of the country, where, if ail of legal age should 
attend the same school, there would never be enough to 
secure 8 good teacher with the per capita of the State 
money. Local taxation for schools is little known out- 
side of towns: in the country it is only the small sum 
per scholar derived from the State funds which is avail- 
able for the payment of teachers. When there are few 
of one or the other color within an area not too large for 
daily travel from home to school and back, the diffi- 
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culty of paying for two teachers—to say nothing of 
building two schoolhouses—when there is not enough 
for one, almost makes a farce of the matter. At Lake 
de Funtak, e. g., where the Southern Chautauqua ts be- 
ginning {ts work, there are about twenty-five white 
children and ten black. The former have a sort of 
school, the latter have none. There are a great many 
cases, probably thousands of districts, where this absurd 
color line shuts the door agafnst children of one or the 
other race. There are often many black and few white 
children. In such districts, if the white parents Jack 
money or interest in education so that they do not sup- 
plement the public money by paying for tultion, their 
children get little or no instruction. There are multt- 
tudes of cases, too, where whites refuse to employ 
negroes if they send their children to the colored school, 
not relishing the idea of having the children grow up 
together with so nearly the same advantages. I have 
this from a high authority—one who was for many 
years among the most successful teachers in Florida, 
and who has traveled extensively in the South and made 
painstaking inquiry about everything pertaining to 
schools. This determination of the South to keep up 
the color line is a strong argument against drawing upon 
public funds to make up for such wastefulness. 

Sixth. There is waste in many cases where the best 
men who can be found for county or township com- 
miss{oners or district committees are eliher poorly edu- 
cated or have little knowledge of how to manage 
schools, and much of what they think they know they 
must unlearn before they are qualified for the position. 
When Horace Mann began his great work in New Eng- 
land, the methods in a majority of her public schools 
were extremely crude and inefficient. Many of them 
are still lagging in the rear. What can be expected 
where those most capable of managing public affairs— 
that is, the class which before the war owned slaves— 
were till quite recently opposed, root and branch, to the 
free school system ? The only schools they knew about 
or belleved in were those supported by tuition or endow- 
ments, and in which a large percentage, if not all, of 
the pupils were boarders. Methods which are adapted 
to such institutions often must be greatly modified 
before they can be wisely applied to public schools. 
For one thing, the relation of boards of trustees to 
tuition schools is often merely nominal. Principals 
manage things in thelr own way, spending money for 
assistants, repairs, apparatus, etc., according to their 
own judgment. In public schools all such matters, as 
well as the selection of teachers, are usually decided by 
trustees. Quite often the less a man knows about this 
sort of matters the more he thinks himself an authority 
upon them. Looking over a large number of reports 
and other offictal statements from these local officers 
while I found much gratifying evidence of good-will 
and cominon sense, it was plain that those making them 
were exploring new ground. Things which have be- 
come our commonplaces—sucb as the economy of pro 
viding special training for teachers, and suttable bufld- 
ings for them to teach in—are treated as new and 
debatablo questions. 

But, while for these and other reasons a doliar will 
not go as far there as here, the South has vastly more 
educational work to do, and smaller revenues to do it 
with. She has, it fs true, great natural resources, but 
to a great extent they are either undeveloped or they 
are developed by outside, and largely Northern, capital. 
This is expecially true of her mines and her railroads, 
and in a near future will be true of her lumbering. 

Almost every one engaged in raising cotton {s in debt 
and paying heavy interest. Supplies and fertilizers 
bought on credit by the poor tenant working on shares 
cost much more than they would if he could pay cash 
for them. If he hires, he must advance money or sup- 
plies enough for his help to live upon till the crop comes 
in, and for these advances he mugt get a considerable 
margin above the high rates at which he has to settle 
with the country merchant for them. Not seldom the 
hands sre kept permanently in debt to these employers 
by the low wages, high prices for necessaries, and their 
own readiness to buy things not needed when they have 
money, or to go in debt for them. Thus in debt, they 
cannot hire out to any one else, and must take what 
wages the employer pleases. They are, in fact, asa 
Southern lawyer (who {is a Democrat) told me, serfs in 
ail but the name, 

It is clear that when to these drawbacks the curse of 
the prevalent short annual-lease system is added, farm 
ing cannot be a very lucrative thing. The soil becomes 
quickly impoverished by raising the same crop year after 
year, and yet the entire chala of creditors, money lend- 
ers, factors, jobbers, country merchants, and land owners 
must insist on the one staple that always brings cash, and 
thus enables them to get back what they have put out at 
such hazard. The weight of such a system falls upon 
the laborers, and it is only here and there one of them 
struggles up to the position of a landowner. A large 
part of the profit goes to the non-resident capital which 
carries the load at no small risk.. Such a community 
will not tax itself heavily for so intangible a commodity 





as education. When it comes to solid conforts and 
necessities, like whisky and tobacco, that, of course, {s 
altogether a different matter. 

The great hope of these colored serfs lies in the pro- 
hibition movement, and in the steadily increasing 
interest taken in their education by the best whites. 
One of the objections to the Blair bill is that it enlarges 
the growth of this interest by removing the pressure of 
the expense of education. 

This objection does not Ife against the work of the 
American Missionary Association and other similar 
societies. What they give they can spend in the way 
which they believe wil] do the most good and least harm. 
‘Student ald” if given too freely might endanger the 
spirit of self-help among {ts beneficiarles—which would 
be an even greater evil than the promotion of mendicancy 
among the whites—unless it were given for labor per- 
formed in industrial departments connected with these 
schools, This is one of the strongest arguments for 
liberal gifts to support this specific work over and above 
those now made for that done in the school-room. The 
work done by missfonary schools exerts a powerful in- 
fluence in shaping the aims and methods of the public 
echool systems, and no doubt has a greater proportionate 
weight than it would have if it were only a small part 
of the money coming from outside to aid in southern 
education. We are supplying what leading whites see 
to be the greatest want and the one hardest to meet ; we 
are raising up teachers, and are doing It, too, in a way 
that secures a higher average morale than would be 
possible in schools of a less positive religioustone. It is 
even more necessary to elevate the negro’s moral than 
his mental condition, and no agency except the church 
can do as much in this direction as the school. There 
is normal work in the South supported by public funds 
where the influence of at least some of the teachers is 
positively immoral. 

One closing word, and it comes from the bottom of 
my heart. Our churches cannot afford to have the 
urgency of mission work among the negroes diminished. 
It is certain that no money preduces larger and richer 
spiritual harvests in the home field than that spent for 
the negro, the Indian and the Chinese, and that no 
neglect 1s a more sure cause of spiritual leaveness than 
neglect to minister to their sore need. 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 
By Frances ©. SPARHAWK. 
CHAPTER IV. 

‘*T WILL GO BUY MY FORTUNES.” 


OM thought over this note on his way. It was 

kind of Mr. Featherstone to show so much interest 

in him, and he tried to smother his wish that the favor 

had come from another person. The stranger’s anxiety 

to have him retrieve the chances he had lost seemed to 

bring up in sharper contrast those that were irretriev- 
able. 

On reaching his journey’s end he found at the hotel a 
card from Featherstone saying that he had been {]] fn 
bed all day and could not talk with Saltonstall that 
night, but would see him as soon as he felt able the next 
morning. Tom gent back his regrets, and said that he 
would be at Mr. Featherstone’s service at any hour of 
the morning. 

Later in the evening he was walking on the piazza 
when some one who was sitting beside a lady there 
called him by name, and, coming up, held out his hand 
with, 

‘**Glad to see you. Hope you're going to spend some 
time here,” and as Tom, accepting the proffered hand, 
laid his own left one upon the stranger’s shoulder and 
drew him toward the light, the other came forward until 
the hall lamp shone upon him, and as he did so, added, 
with a laugh, ‘‘I'm willing to look you in the face.” 

**Oh !—you !” exclaimed Tom, with the peculiar {nto- 
nation in which he always announced the recognition 
of an identity that for a moment had puzzled him. 
As the tone was used impartially and was unstudied, it 
must sometimes have been satisfaction at finding that 
his memory had not given him the slip and run away 
with the name belonging to the face he was scanning ; 
but consummate art could not have succeeded better in 
implying that the ‘‘ you” thus addressed had come at 
the opportune moment. 

Waring in return examined Saltonstall critically. 

‘*You always were too much of a dig,” he cried. 
‘* Here to recruit?” And he repeated his question of 
how long the other was to stay. 

“Only to-night,” sald Tom. ‘I came to see some 
one on business,” 

“If he’s a dig, that’s more than can be safd of you, 
Dick,” called the lady whom Waring had just left. 

“*You’re cruel, Patty,” he answered. ‘ Saltonstall 
will tell you I didn’t disgrace my class. Come and 
speak to Mrs. Silverton, won’t you ?” he added, in an 
undertone. ‘‘ She’s a sister of my sister-in-law, and a jolly 
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little woman, Lost her husband three years ago, you see.” 
Tom wished that the “jolly little woman” had not hap- 
pened to be on the piazza, but, as she was, he walked 
up to her and made his bow, meaning to go away after 
a few words. But when he tried to do it he found an 
unexpected obstacle. 

‘‘What, going ?” cried the lady, as he bade her good 
evening. ‘‘Am I so dull that you’re tired of me al- 
ready ?” 

‘**T don’t want you to be tired of me,” answered Sal 
tonstall, ‘‘and to prevent that I think it’s safe not to 
give too large a dose.” 

Mrs. Stlverton looked up at him as he stood by one of 
the posts of the piazza. She was small aud slight, and 
as she turned her head toward the window he saw that 
her featuros were delicate and regular ; the next morning 
showed him that her eyes were blue, and that her hair 
was golden ; he saw nothing In her then or afterward to 
make Waring’s term ‘‘ jolly” seem applicable. She 
appeared to him a little fast, but he was fastidious and 
acknowledged to himself that his own grave mood 
might have prejudiced him against her as she rattled 
on. Now, however, when she looked up at him, her 
gayety changed in the oddest way to a sentimental 
posing, she might have been imitating the picture of 
Evangeline. But Tom had a feeling that this was 
really a mood, and not an imitation ; it seemed to him 
that nature had made her one kind of a wonan, while 
fashion and her own endeavors were for transforming 
her into another; he believed the centimental to he the 
real woman.” 

“T’ve jarred upon you,” she said. ‘ You're ab- 
stracted ; it may be that some sorrow welghs upon you, 
and you think me frivolous; you think I’ve only small 
change.” 

‘** You’ve plenty of that, anyhow, Patty,” cried War- 
ing, laughing. 

“For you,” she answered—she had scarcely spoken 
to him since Tom came up, being engrossed in her en- 
deavor .to draw out the new acqnaintance—“ but Dr. 
Saltonstall requires one to be rational.’”” Tom wanted to 
remark that he really didn’t require anything, but he 
furbore. ‘‘ Must you really go so soon ?” she asked, 
turning her attention to him again directly. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
though, you’ve friends waiting for you.” Tom sald he 
was here alone, and after this admission, as he could 
not leave her at once without rudeness, he sat down on 
the steps of the piazza beside Waring, adding that Mrs. 
Stlverton was kind to be willing to talk to him. Patty 
uttered a little sigh, so low that he doubted if Waring 
could have heard it. It was meant for himself as a sign 
of secret sympathy with the gravity of his own mood. 
He had seen her efforts to charm h{m as soon as he 
came within her radius, but the coquetry did not add 
to his small stock of vanity ; he knew that any stranger 
would have rece{ved the same attention. If she fancted 
the thing, trills of laughter did well enough for a time, 
but thrilling sighs of sympathy for anything known or 
imagined relating to his own life were not to be endured 
from Mrs. Silverton. 

“I beg pardon for having been abstracted,” he said 
quickly. ‘‘ I came to see some one upon business ; he is 
too ill to be interviewed this evening, and I believe I’ve 
been wondering what he was going to say to me to mor- 
row. Curlosity does not belong exclusively to the 
daughters of Eve.” 

‘‘The sons of Adam have their share,” laughed the 
lady, returning to her first manner. 

** How can you traduce your own sex ?” cried War 
ing to Tom. 

After this the three had a merry time. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘*] LIKE NOT FAIR TERMS AND A VILLAINS MIND.” 

It was noon the next day before a messenger came to 
Tom saying that Mr. Featherstone, although better than 
he had been early in the day, when he could not have 
seen any one, was stli] very weak, and if he were not 
asking too much would be glad to put off his interview 
with Dr. Saltonstall until after dinner, when he would 
be happy to see him. Tom made no comment, but he 
foresaw missing the last train home that day. 

Mr. Featherstone was seated in an easy chair when 
the young man came into his room ; and he reached out 
his hand cordially. 

“T know you'll excuse my not rising as kindly as 
you’ve done my keeping you waiting all this time,” he 
said ; ‘‘ I’m more aunoyed with myself than you can be 
with me.” Tom felt rebuke for his impatience, and 
the cordiality with which he met the speaker sprang a 
good deal from the consciousness of having been unjust 
to him ; for Featherstone, feeling chilly in his thick 
dressing-gown, though the day was warm, looked not 
at all like a man who had been feigning illness, and 
Saltonstall expressed sorrow at finding him suffering. 

** Draw that chair up quite close to me, if you please,” 
said Featherstone. ‘‘ Yes,so, thank you. This asthma 
is exceedingly troubiesome. Last night I couldn’t have 
said two consecutive words in comfort. It’s not as bad 
as some people’s, however, and it’s of no consequence. 
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I don’t approve of yielding to trifies—no, not even when 
one of them is the failure of a company that holds all 
my property,” and he smiled at Tom. 

** Have you learned of a chance of recovering any of 
that ?”’ sald the young man, seating himself, as the other 
had desired, and even while asking that question unable 
to keep from watching Featherstone with deep pro- 
fessiona) interest. He was very sure now of what he 
had suspected at the West ; the invalid’s complexion and 
breathing made it plain beyond a doubt. But Tom was 
a physician, and his inquirles might be construed into a 
desire to intrude opinions and advice. So he forbore 
to ask Featherstone as particularly about his health as 
he would have liked to do. 

“Recovering that money?” echoed the old man. 
‘“Why, that’s gone to the dogs. If it were in the 
depths of the sea in a leaky bottom you’a have a better 
chance; but no deep sea diver can dive deep enough to 
get into the pockets of those scoundrels that are clinking 
our dollars there. The knaves will keep quiet fora 
time, then they’ll throw out another net under the name 
of a prospectus, but you and I will not be among the 
unwary fish.” 

“I had made up my mind that it was a dead loss,” 
answered Tom, ‘‘ but when you sent for me I supposed 
that after all there might be things about it which I had 
not seen. You know more of business than I.” 

‘‘That’s true, Dr. Saltonsta'l, I know a great deal 
more about business than you do, but,” and he turned 
and looked at the young man fixedly, ‘‘ that is only be- 
cause I had my own way to make, while you have 
given your thoughts to other things. You interest me. 
You have great capabilities. I remember the proverb, 
‘Never give advice nor salt till you’re asked ;’ never- 
theless, I have plenty of both, and if I choose”—some- 
thing in Tom’s face made him see that it was necessary 
to be cautious, and he ended the sentence differently 
from his blunt intention—‘ if I choose,” he repeated, 
**to give you a little advice, as an old man to a young 
one, I think you will at least bear with it patient- 
ly.” 
vs I shall thank you for it, whether I can follow it or 
not,” answered Tom. 

‘Um !” was the reply. ‘‘ You're not fond of foliow- 
ing ; not made for it. That’safact. Be sure I don’t want 
submission of you. It’s because you're born to lead that 
I—tbat you interest me.” 

“* Not to lead men, I think,” said Saltonstall. 

Not like a politician, which, ten to one, means only 
a demagogue. But you sway them unconsciously. My 
dear fellow, that’s the real patrician power. Aristocracy 
is founded in nature. Don’t you see? Every man 
either leads or is led. You're not led ; ergo, you lead. 
That’s clear.” 

Tom laughed. ‘‘Is it?” he said. But he was too 
human not to find flattery of this kind agreeable. 

« Buta man in aragged coat doesn’t lead, unless he lead 
ragamuffins,” persisted Featherstone, touching Tom’s 
irreproachable sleeve with a slender forefinger and smil- 
ing. ‘A coat must have an estate in keeping with it, 
or it becomes only an absurdity. I'm quite sure I can 
put you in the way of all that; it’s really not difficult. 
You remember the legend about the penny which Dame 
Fortune gave toa man ; he had only to turn it over, 
and every time he did so there was a gold piece under- 
neath? That is one of the best aphorisms I know.” 

** Excellent.” 

The old man, who had been watching to see his com- 
panion’s eyes kindle, shot a fierce glance at the quiet 
face beside him. “Is the fellow stolid, after all ?” he 
thought. But he knew better. Something in Saltonstall 
held him at a distance. It was this something, an invin- 
cible respect, which he had determined to subvert. He 
leaned back and closed his eyes wearily. He saw that 
he had a task before him. 

** You ought not to talk any more,” said Tom, rising. 
‘* Rest yourself first, at least.” 

But Featherstone reached forward eagerly. 

‘* Wait,” he cried. ‘‘ You're not going to leave me 
now? Do you think I brought you a hundred miles to 
hear this? Can’t you letan old man say his say as he 
likes best? Sit down again and listen. Promise you 
won’t go until I've finished.” 

‘“‘T promise, unless I see that you are making yourself 
ill.” 

“ Nonsense! You know I’m not such a weakly craft. 
I said that I had both advice and salt,” he went on. 
** Everybody who has years on his head should be able 
to give the first. As to the salt—why, my dear sir, money 
is the salt of life. What in the world is there that has 
any good flavor without it, from soups to creams? All 
the dishes of life require it. So, my advice is, get this 
salt without too much labor, and by means that you, 
with all your nicety, will find perfectly legitimate. 
Now, listen to me.” And the speaker unfolded at 


length a plan carefully matured, which offered to Salton- 
stal! an opportunity of making a handsome living in an 
honorable way from a small capital, aud, if he had sufii- 
cient dash and enterprise, even of making a large fortune. 
Tom listened attentively. 





‘** Your scheme {is excellent,” he said. ‘‘I don’t see 
how a man going into business could do better than fol- 
low it out.” 

** Does that mean consent ?” interrupted Featherstone. 

‘There are two reasons why 1 can’t do it. One is 
(and in itself it’s sufficlent) that I have no capital now.” 

‘What! The rascals certainly paid you some per 
cent ?” 

“Yes ; but that is not in my hands now. I have put 
it out of my power to lose this little.” And he explained 
briefly that his uncle had intended the property for 
others in the family as well as for himself. 

** Quite right,” commented Featherstone, with a flash 
of exultation in his eyes, ‘‘but nothing to the point. 
Don’t you understand the case, my dear fellow? I want 
to see if my brains are as clever as they were once. I 
want to make a speculation in which I am to lose noth- 
ing, not even the interest of my money, if you prefer, 
and gain a touch of the old life that used to stir in me. 
My plans are to be executed by a vigorous mind free to 
follow out all details in the best way, and by a youthful 
body able to endure the wear and tear of business. I 
live my youth over again at no expense, you make your 
fortune. The bargsin is advantageous to both parties. 
Come, it is made.” 

He laid his hand on the young man’s arm, and, turn- 
ing himself about, looked at his hearer with an eager 
smile. Tom inwardly shrank. It seemed to him that 
some one had laid claim to him. He could not have 
taken a favor like this from a person he disliked, even 
if there had been no other reason for refusing it, but the 
sense of being ungrateful in returning dislike for kind- 
ness made him answer humbly : 

“I thank you more than 1 can say ; but you forget 
my profession.” 

Noel Featherstone misunderstood the tone. 
the young man before him about to yield. 

“* What's your profession ?” he cried, scornfully. ‘‘It 
does well enough if you’re fond of science and have 
money to fall back upon. Deuced hard work at the 
best of times, though. But if you’ve nothing, pray 
what can you do in all those years before it pays, before 
you make yourself a name ? Think of the contemptible 
grubbing along for the best part of your life—for not 
one man in a thousand grows famous in science young. 
Just think of it, and leave the drudgery to others who 
have no capital, no opportunities. After your fortune 
is secure, dabble in your profession as much as you 
please—if you don’t find anything pleasanter to do.” 
And he ended with a laugh that said, ‘‘ But it’s all set 
tled, and you will.” 

Saltonstall answered simply, 

‘*T prefer my profession to wealth, Mr. Featherstone, 
since I must choose between the two.” If he had been 
willing to speak of his motives for the choice, he saw 
that every one of them would have seemed an absurdity 
to his listener. 

Featherstone understood the resolve in this speech, for 
he Jeaned back with a sudden pallor in his face which 
made the doctor uneasy, and sat for some time without 
a word, gnawing his under lip viciously. He had gone 
so far as to offer to rlek his money for this young man 
and he couldn’t move him by it. If he had proposed 
foul play of any kind, legalized cheating, he would have 
expected this ; but an honorable chance for an honorable 
standing, and wealth to which the other’s tastes and 
habits inclined him! Ile divined Tom’s motives dimly, 
and an imprecation rose to his lips, but did not pass 
them. Suddenly his face changed, the reflection of a 
triumph shone there fora moment: after all, he had been 
mistaken, there were not in this Saltonstall the brains 
and the keeness which he had imagined ; the fellow was 
a dreamer ; if the experiment had been tiled he would 
only have lost the money as he had his own. The old 
man looked up stealthily, trying to find ground for his 
contempt in the face before him. But the steady blue- 
gray eyes, the firm mouth, the whole bearing of Salton- 
stall, full of a strength against which arguments of inter- 
est had no weight, defeated his effoit. He flung him- 
himself to the other side of the easy-chair, turning his 
shoulder upon the young man pettishly. 

‘* There is nothing more to be said. When a man is 
determined to make—to forego his best advantage in this 
way, my interest in him ceases. Good-day.” 

Tom, who had risen at the other movement, stood 
looking down at him a moment. 

“‘I want you to understand that I thank you,” he 
said, ‘‘ that I appreciate the kindness you want to do 
me, though it is impossible forme to accept your offer, 
But if the scheme interests you, you need not give it up, 
There are many men better fitted than I am to carry it 
out.” 

“Perhaps you would like to recommend one of your 
friends,” sneered Featherstone. 

The flash in Tom’s eyes showed how angry he was, 
but after a moment he sald quletly, 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Featherstone,” 

If the words had been spoken angrily they might have 
been borne, but there was an impersonal judgment of 
character in their calmness that made them a severe 
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rebuke, Noel Featherstone made no answer, his rage 
against this young man whom he had meant to use to 
prove his theories was too deep for words. He rose, 
drawing himself up feebly to his full height. 

Tom feared the effect that feebleness and fury might 
have upon him. He forgot that he was the object of the 
fury, forgot everything for the moment in his percep- 
tion of the other's danger. 

* Sit down,” he said, laying a hand of gentle authority 
upon each arm. ‘‘ You're doing a serlous injury to your- 
self. Remember you are not strong.” Featherstone, ar 
he sank back into his chair looked up still angry, and 
met the eyes of a physician. 

“‘T’ve not yet recovered from last night’s attack,” he 
said. His tiushed face had grown pale again, and he 
breathed with difficulty. ‘‘I shall be better soon,” he 
added. 

“IT think you will,” said Saltonstall, with fingers on 
the unsteady pulse. His eyes were searching among the 
bottles on the table at the bedside. ‘‘ This is what you 
use at these times,” he added, going to the stand and 
taking up a phial from which, after examining and test- 
ing the contects, he poured out a little, and mixing with 
water, held it to Featherstone’s lips. After swallowing 
it the old man eat watching him with the apathy of re. 
action. Saltonstall finding that present danger was over 
got up to go away. He held out his hand in farewell. 
Featherstone took it, and looking up at him, with a face 
that lacked physical power for any other expression than 
mildness, said : 

‘** One class of people, at least, Dr. Saltonstall, wiil be 
benefited by your singular choice : your patients.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘‘IN THE GREAT HAND OF GOD I sTAND.” 

It was autumn. Saltonstall and Thornley were eoon to 
eall, under different ausplces, to be sure, from those Tom 
had once expected. He and Ned had spent many pleasant 
hours planning delightful excursions which they wou!d 
make together, in the Tyrol and through Italy. They 
had turned longing eyes northward also, and planned a 
trip through Norway and Sweden. Thornley was to have 
been Tom’s guest. All that was over now. The work re- 
mained, however, and Saltonstall was looking forward 
to the change and occupation as a means of reviving his 
energy and interest in things, which in spite of himself 
had flagged sadly. 

But only a week from the day they were to be off 
Thornley read with consternation the following note - 

“ Dear Ned : 

‘*No Vienna for me. My father is ill and will be obliged to 
give up all business, so the thing is impossible. I wish you 
every success, only I am conceited enough to believe that 
you'll not find it quite so pleasant as if we could have gone 
together. But you'll give me at least a day before you 
leave. Any day that you can come we shallall be delighted 
to see you. Yre, T. 8.” 

Ned received this thunderbolt exactly as his friend 
had foreseen. Tom had pictured to himsvif his gesticu- . 
lations, his exclamatiéns of dismay, his instant conclu- 
sion that something could be done, his instant determi- 
nation to do it, his hopeful search for some handle by 
which to grasp the matter, his abandonment of the 
attempt in despair, and at the earliest moment his com- 
ing to him full of that flattering importunity which ho 
knew would move him so much. 

Ned did come, and when he found, as he had inferred, 
that the loss of money and not Mr. Saltonstall’s immediate 
danger kept Tom at home, he felt free to express his 
indignation, and inveighed against swindles and swindlers 
in a way that did not hurt his listener’s feelings, although 
at last he cried, 

**That’s enough, Thornley. What's the use ?” 

This happened after dinner, as the friends were walk- 
ing back and forth with their cigars in the pleasant gar- 
den that Ned had always been so fond of. 

“You'll go into practice at once, I suppose ?” he 
asked. 

‘* Not until we’ve moved.” 

“* Have vou decided just where in town you shall set 
up ?” 

** We are going back into thecountry. I thought you 
understood. My father can’t stay here.” 

“* We!” echoed Ned. ‘‘ You, Tom? Are you going to 
give up the profession ?” 

**No.” 

** Will you tell me what you mean, then ?” 

‘* Ts that so difficult to see, Ned ?” 

“Pon my word, it is. You have thoughts of turning 
country doctor?” 

‘* Yes.” 

A prolonged whistle was the only answer at first, then 
Thornley asked, 

‘*Mr. Saltonstall wishes it ?” 

“‘ No, he thinks that I had better stay here.” 

“Of course; I ought to have known it. Why don’t 
you, then ?” 

** Because, Ned, my father is i], and must be away 
from here—and he needs me. If it were to be only 
change of air for a time, I could stay very well. But it 
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is to be a permanent thing; Appleton says so, and I know 
it too; he must never try to live in this region again. So 
that if I practice here it separates us for life.” 

‘‘But why not? Familics are always breaking up. 
Fathers expect their sons to leave them, it’s the natural 
way.” 

“ Yes, but this is an exceptional case ; if I’m oot with 
my father he will be always trying to work when he’s 
notable. He will feel that I shall need all that I can get 
at first and will overtax himself to make things easter for 


me. Remember, we've very little now, thanks to my 
mapagement. You see, there’s a certain justice in this 
arrangement.” 


‘* Justice, Tom !” crled the other, stopping in his walk 
and selzing his friend by the arm ; “{\’s outrageous. I’m 
going to Mr. Saltonstall to get him to make you hear 
reason. Bury yourself ina little country place, you with 
your splendid talents and opportunities! It’s outrageous 
Isay. You know how it is; you’ve only to give people 
a chance to find you out and they’ll be glad enough to 
do it. Think how you've always stood. There was 
never aid wanted in a case which required‘quick percep- 
tions and fertility of rcsource that Saltonstall wasn’t the 
man called upon; we other poor fellows used to be 
frightfully jealous sometimes, Tom, what are you think- 
ing of? The fastidious Saltonstall burying himself in 
some inane village where there’s not a person he would 
care to speak to! Why, man, it’s preposterous, you'll 
rue it to the last day of your life.” 

As the two stood facing each other, Saltonstall by a 
sudden movement shook off his friend’s hand. He was 
very pale. 

‘‘When a time like this comes, Ned,” he sald, after 
a moment, ‘‘it shocks a fellow to find how much he 
really cares for upholstery. But it’s a good test to see 
if one can do the opposite of thething proposed. Now, 
I putit to you. Can I leave those at home when my 
being with them means that my father wil] probably 
live longer ?” 

Ned burst out into impatient exclamations against the 
hardness of his friend’s fate. Saltonstall’s face grew 
tender as he listened ; it was a comfort to him to have 
his friend care so much. 

Then he said : 

‘“‘ Why should life be easler for me than for others ? 
I’ve been in the habit of expecting it, but there’s no 
reason.” 

‘Every reason,” cried the other. 

‘If it only depended on you to decide it.” 

“If it only did. It’s too bad.” 

They bad been walking on again. It was Tom this 
time who stopped as they were turning at one of the 
paths. 

‘‘Don’t say that. We can’t see theendofthings. I’m 
a coward, and do only what I must. But we're wasting 
our day. Let us talk of yourself and your plans,” 

In this way it happened that Thornley sailed alone. 
Saltonstall, instead of standing on deck beside him as 
the steamer cast off, was among those who were waving 
farewells from the wharf. 

‘* Poor Tom !” sighed Ned, as he saw his friend’s face 
with an indistinctness not all of distance. ‘‘ There’s not a 
more ambitious man in the city ; a man born to live on 
the cream of life ; andsuch a panof skim milk as he has 
set before him !” 


Before the deep snows came the Saltonstalls were 
established in the country, in a pleasant house which 
had come into Mr. Saltonstall’s possession a few years 
before. Tom bad tried to make things a3 easy as 
possible for the others; he had been cheerful and in- 
defatigable. Edith, though she loved the country, felt 
the separation from her friends, and he saw that he was 
not the only person to whom the prospect looked 
gloomy. Their new home was a number of miles inland, 
in a growing town which had mills enough to give it 
the character of a manufacturing place. Saltonstall 
remembered how he had once declared that nothing 
could ever induce him to settle in a manufacturing town. 

As, after the first day in the new house, he closed the 
door behind him at twilight, leaving bright fires 
within and already a look of home, and stood leaning 
his arms on the gate, there came to his mind a place in 
his early home where certain old bars had stretched 
across a grassy road leading into afield. He remem- 
bered that when he was a tiny boy he used to think 
these bars the end of the worli, and that when 
people had reached these they must turn and go back. 
This gate was reminding him of them. 

‘¢ Pshaw !” he muttered impatiently, opened it, and 
passed out. 

At the same instant he opened another gate, the one 
that had held him in the domain of his own interests 
and hopes. Henceforth his heart would learn to feel 
sorrows not his own, needs not his own would engross 
him, and the joys of others bring comfort to him. 
Whatever satisfaction life promised him now, it prom- 
ised through vigorous mental labor, devotion to his 
work, and the casting of his own sadness behind him as 
too hopeless and unimportant to be allowed to unfit him 





for meeting the wants of others. A grand drama of 
life was to be enacted here with youth eager and duty 
inexorable in a white heat of struggle. No sound or 
pageantry had place fn it; the silent audience was that 
royalty whom it most concerns a man to please, that 
critic whose decisions all men’s criticisms must finally 
indorse. 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘‘MOST POTENT, GRAVE, AND REVEREND 8EIGNIORS.” 

Saltonstall was surprised to learn on coming to Mi)1- 
borough that it was Noel Fc atherstone’s home. It seemed 
odd to him that he had not learned it before. Among 
strangers he was to meet an acqualntance cultivated if 
bitter, and not only an cntertaining companion but a 
man who had tried to do him a kindness. Yet Tom 
preferred the strangers ; he did not say so, however, he 
had no charge to biing ; it was simply that the man did 
not impress him pleasantly, and though he taxed him- 
self with ingratitude for having such a feeling, it did 
not change. One moroing in March the old man sent 
for him in haste; one of his attacks of paln had come 
on, and his own physician was out of town. Tom 
helped him promptly, and left him that morning too un- 
well for any conversation. But the next day he had 
rallied and was himself again. When after the profes 
sional visit Saltonstall was about to go, Featherstone 
said : 

‘* Are you s0 busy that you can’t spare me half an 
hour when I’m moped up here in the house?” 

The young man answered at once that he had time 
enough, and would certainly stay if Mr. Featherstone 
cared to have him. As he sat down again Featherstone 
looked at him a moment curiously, and then began with 
a pecullar distinc'ness which his voice had sometimes : 

“Your being here makes me think of the old prov- 
erb, ‘ It’s an iil wind that blows nobody good.’ I am of 
course delighted to see you; you are going to do me 
good in both health and spirits ; but Dr. Saltonstall set- 
tled in Millborough! I should never have dreamed of 
it.” 

‘** Nothing happens but the unexpected,’” quoted 
Tom, with a short laugh. 

‘Of course. You hadn’t this move in prospect when 
I saw you in September, I suppose ?” 

‘No; my plans changed afterward.” 

Noel Featherstone was silent, his thin hand toyed 
with the tassel of the curtain loop beside his chair, and 
his eyes wandered over the white fields spread out 
before him as he sat at the window. When at last they 
turned to Tom the reddish light in them was very plain. 

‘*No doubt every man finds at last what is best for 
him,” he said. The words were capable of being con- 
strued {nto an acquiescence with Tom’s, but there wis a 
quality in the tone that to the listener's sensitive ear 
made it read, ‘‘ Every man at last finds his Jevel, even a 
fool.” There was nothing that could be resented, how- 
ever, and Tom was not sure that he had not madea 
mistake when directly afterward Featherstone added 
with a friendly smile, ‘‘ We shall give you work enough 
to do among us, and I’m afraid a little civilizing of us 
all wouldn’t come amiss. Howdo you find it about 
that ?” 

‘*T find a great many things to like.” 

‘* And people ?” 

‘*And people, yes ; why not ?” 

The old man smiled with malicious satisfaction. 

‘*That’s the question you’ve been asking yourself all 
these months,” he said. ‘‘ Can’t you answer it ?” 

Tom flushed, the truth of the speech had hit him. 

‘Tf I’ve been in the habit of requiring retined gold to 
be gilded,” he said, ‘‘ it’s time to get over it.” 

‘* And henceforth you’re going to be content without 
the gilding, provided you can find the gold? That 
looks practical ; in fact, it’s more practical than I should 
have expected.” There was & moment’s silence, then 
Featherstone added, with a keen look at his companion, 
** So that’s the fancy you've decided to sacrifice, and 
you, with the world before you where to choose, have 
chosen—Miliborough.” The sneer on his lips empha- 
sized his taunt. Tom, with a flash in his eyes and a 
stern face, looked back full at him. 

‘* Yes,” he answered. 

Featherstone’s eyes fell; he tried to keep his air of 
supertority ; but the smile changed fora moment into 
an expression of bitterness. He knew that he had an 
invincible respeet for this young man and he hated bim- 
self for having it ; he wanted to go on with his sarcasms, 
but all at once Saitonstall’s coming to Millborough had 
become too serlous a matter for banter. Why? Be- 
cause, forsooth, Saltonstall thought so. But, regaining 
his coolness, he went on : 

‘* Millborough’s a charming place, though, in the sum- 
mer ; perhaps you've a fancy for winter country land- 
scapes also? They’re as clearcut and priliiant as 
statuary.” 

‘«'Tnat’s a good comparison,” said Tom. His tone had 
its usual pleasant ring ; it easily held authority in reserve 
like a veteran force kept for battles and not for parade. 
**I do find a great deal of beauty in winter.” 





“* Wait until it gives you the rheumatism,” retorted 
Featherstone. Tom layghed, and answered that he 
would try to get his enjoyment out of it before that time 
came to him. 

‘* You are in a very good neighborhood,” the old man 
remarked, after they had been speaking of the frregular 
streets, ‘‘ That’s an excellent man on your right, Akers ; 
portly, you know, and considers it quite the thing to be 
so—that it gives one an air; if he were thin, leanness 
would be & passport to his notion of good soclety. He 
made considerable money in the shoe business a dozen 
years ago, or he thought it a fortune—I don’t—and he’s 
had a first-class street ever since.” 

Tom laughed at the recollection of the street, which he 
had often noticed, but he sald: 

‘*T hear that Akers is a very kind man.” 

‘ Oh, extraordinarily! Regular benevolent dodge. You 
can bring a ‘ V’ out of his pocket any day by merely a 
reference to the lame and the lezy. You’ve been into 
his house, I suppose? You've seen his library ?” as 
Tom assented to the first question. ‘‘ He bought an old 
one at auction and bad it all rebound. You’d be Inter- 
ested In looking over the books, especially the smal! ones 
on the upper shelves, if you don’t mind losing a little at 
the top of the pages, and that’s a trifle when the covers 
are so fine. He had the inside cut down to fit them and 
the shelves. Clever fellow, Akers ; knows a good boot. 
Then, & few houses further upon the left, is Diogenes’ 
tub ; the owner is always at home and seems to think 
you went to be, too—on his possessions. Whata dingy 
old place {t is! He couldn’t say, like the veritable chap, 
‘Get out of my sunlight.’ His opposite neighbor, too, 
is worth a word—by the way, don’t let me forget old 
Sampson Knight, he’s a queer specimen.”’ 

The speaker went on In this strain for some time, giv- 
ing Saltonstall decriptions of the Miliborough people and 
telling anecdotes with sarcastic brightness. Tom could 
not help laughing, though he noticed that all the old 
man’s stories showed only the weak side of his vic- 
tims. 

‘* Ycu’ve met Langdon ?” asked Featherstone, at last. 

‘* Yes, several times.” 

‘* He’s a different sort of man, but I wonder if you’ve 
found out about him yet ?” 

‘* T’ve found out nothing, and heard nothing,” returned 
Tom, meeting the other’s keen glance. 

‘* Not that he’s the greatest fool of them all ?” 

‘‘Nc, I saw that he was a gentleman, and people 
seemed to like him, though he makes no attempt to hide 
his exclusiveness.”’ 

‘* He 7s a gentleman, he gets that from his father ; and 
his grandfather, too, it may be, or so I’ve heard. No 
doubt the other quality comes down from the same 
source. And so you’ve not found out that he’s a fool ?” 

‘“No; why is he ?” 

Featherstone laughed. 

‘*T shouldn’t like you, Saltonstall, to be on the Ex- 
aminiog Board if I were a youngster and had any doubt 
of my ability to pass muster; your ‘whys’ and ‘ why 
nots’ would corner me in five minutes. Butas I’m nota 
youngster, or in any fear of gettiog bamboozled, I’m 
quite ready for you. Why is Langdon a fool, yousay ? 
You have probably observed that everything depends on 
proportion. Now, Richard Langdon is not properly 
balanced. In the first place, he’s a dreamer ; in the next, 
he’s ambitious, and ambitious for the things that practi- 
cal men care for, and although nobody could convince 
him of it, it’s not in his nature to know how to come at 
the things he wants. He’ll never doit, though his san- 
guineness buoys him up to full expectation of them. 
There is where « cross-purpose comes in and makes him 
weak. Now, there is just where you and I differ from 
him—we know what we want and we go for it. I can’t 
sympathize with you as to the value of your pursuits ; 
but we are both consistent, so, we are both strong, each 
in his way.” The old man waited a moment. He was 
pleased ; he had summed up the case well and given Sal- 
tonstall a pat of condescension that soothed his own pride 
immensely. A mouse might be strong—for a mouse. 
He had almost hesitated at implying that the doctor was 
his equal, the young man need not plume himself upon 
having gained a single point with him. ‘‘The fellow 
wants to make money as & Vanderbilt,” he went on: 
* but he has nothing of the Vanderbilt about him except 
the ambition. People say he’s doing it, but I doubt it; 
that’s probably one of his fancfes ; he has not discrimi- 
nation in buying and selling, he doesn’t know just when 
to hold and when to pass on ; that knowledge r quires a 
great deal of acumen.” Featherstone stopped and 
straightened himself with a subdued smile. ‘It’s my 
opinion,” he added, ‘‘that in this game of ‘ R>bin’s 
Alive’ he'll find himself some day with the spark gone 
outin his hands. Then he'll be backsaddled, you know ; 
oh, won't he! Reproaches, curses, debts, lawsuits. 
Won't he, though !” he repeated. ‘‘It makes me laugh 
to think of it, and I can laugh, because, you see, it's not 
happened yet, and may not afterall.” But the hardness 
in his eyes and tone made Tom feel that the satisfaction 
came from picturing the thing, and not from the thought 
that it might never happen. 
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EXERCISE; OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
By Lucy M. Hatz, M.D. 


HE Greeks made Atalanta the most fleet-footed of 
mortals, The divinities, Minerva and Diana, are 
among the fine conceptions of the ancients of physical 
power in woman. If she has departed from these Jofty 
ideals, it is by her own fault. 

The muscles are the working force of the system, and 
in general we may say that the more perfect their con- 
dition the higher the degree of health of these and all 
associated organs. A muscular system full of strenzth and 
vigor cannot possibly be associated with weak nerves, 
feeble digestion, and poorand unequal circulation Ex- 
ercise, free, rapid, sustained, unhindered by the attire, 
will alone develop the muscles and give to them that 
fine tone which is so potent a factor of perfect health. 

An almost universal mistake in the rearing of girls Is 
the requiring or permitting indoor aud sedentary em- 
ployments out of school hours Not long ago I put a 
series of questions to nineteen girls, of ages ranging 
from nine to eighteen years, regular attendants at a 
carefully conducted school for young ladies in this city. 
All the questions referred to employment out of school 
hours. Elghteen stated that they studied, at home, 
from one to three hours daily ; twelve practiced upon 
the plano from one to two hours; elght worked at em- 
broidery or fancy work, and two at pafating or drawing. 
The time spent out of doors ranged from five hours per 
week to three hours per day. I will add that with two 
exceptions the hour for retiring was given as from 9 30 
tollrp™Mm. The most encouraging fact elicited was tbat 
so many of them, fully one half, spent at least two hours 
daily in the open air. 

In a school] for embroldery in this city I was shocked 
to learn that the pupils were, most of them, girls who 
regularly attended school; that they came in the 
afternoon and worked from two to three hours daily. 
One day I went there and found ina close room, with 
mercury standing at eighty degrees Fahrenheit, fourteen 
little girls bending over embroidery frames, many of 
them in insufficient light, and all Isoking like the 
nervous ghosts of what God meant to be fourteen rosy, 
happy children. This is only one of the scores of like 
places dedicated to the ‘‘ slaughter of the Innocents.” 

From the time that the little girl can run alone she 
should be encouraged to play out of doors instead of in 
the house, and hoop, velocipede, sled, wheelbarrow, 
wagon, spade, ball, whatever her smal) brother enjoys, 
should also be given to her. As she grows older the 
tricycle, tennis, and cther games, a pony to ride, and, if 
possible, a boat to row should be supplied. 

The special drill of a properly conducted gymnasium 
should never be neglected in the training of a girl, and 
the earlier this is begun and the later in life continued, 
the greater the benefit which will accrue. 

The lifeless saunter which is dignified by the term 
*‘ exercise,” and which, toso many girls, represents the!r 
idea of its meaning, is but a poor exemplification of that 
which the word should express. 

Two things I most devoutly wish : The first is that 
every girl would grow up atom boy. The second is 
that that most unjust and mischievous «ord had never 
been compounded, Legions of pallid, flabby girls owe 
their condition in great measure to the false ideas which 
its use has engendered. The notion that a sickly, 
peevish girl is more of a lady than one who is bright, 
rosy and joyous, bubbling over with the high spirits of 
health, is a fatal mistake. 

Many mothers express a fear that the exercises of the 
gymnasium will injure their daughters. A girl who fa 
weak and delicate, with attenuated muscles where the 
corset has pressed, and perhaps with some internal 
‘* weakness” induced by the same agent, is in need of 
careful supervision, and must be very gradually brought 
up to a condition which will enable her to engage freely 
in the work so necessary to her. To one who is dressed 
properly, and has kept her tissues strong by exercise, 
there is no danger, even though the work of the gym- 
nasium were doubled. 

The wash board, the broom, the gridiron, and the 
rolling pin are all valuable accessories to exercise, and 
should not be neglected. They will help to set the blood 
circulating better than hours at the embroidery frame 
or the plano. Girls who have learned to swing the 
Indian clubs and the dumb bells will be less likely to 
shirk or despise this part of their training than those 
who have been delicately kept from the delights of 
vigorous action. 

Again, girls who take insufficient exercise usually like 
to retire late, they sleep badly, and they have particular, 
irregular, or morbid appetites. The evidence of a large 
number of girls questioned upon this subject, and 
observed in connection with it, goes to prove that much 
of the low vitality or ill-health of girls can be directly 
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attributed to these causes. Occasionally a girl is so 
foolish as to think it nice or attractive to be considered a 
smal! eater, so she takes little food at her meals and in- 
dulges in unwholesome nibblings between. In this way 
she deranges her digestion, and the condition she has 
simulated becomes real ; she has no healthy relish for her 
food, and has probably made herself that much-to-be- 
pitied objoct, a chronic dyspeptic. Happily, this kind 
of girl is less the fashion than she was ten years ago. 
We hope that the next decade will witness her complete 
extinction. 

More women than men die of pulmonary consump- 
tion, and more city than country women die thus. 
These facts speak for themselves in demonstrating the 
effects of indoor life upon the system. The very avid 
ity with which a child always hails every arrangement 
for out-of-door pastime shows how strongly in the na- 
ture is implanted this instinct for sun and alr. ‘‘H H,” 
in her story of ‘‘ Ramona,” made a masterly stroke in 
the interests of health when she so graphically told of 
the improvement of the sick young Mexican after he 
been removed from his mother’s close, dark room to a 
couch upon the piazza. ‘ 

Because the occupations of women render {t necessa 
for them to be much indoors, it is imperative that they 
not only in early life lay the foundatiou of a good con- 
stitution by much out-of-door exercise, but that they so 
direct their day that a part of it be spent in open air 
recreation of some kind. The manner in which the 
public overlook this necessity, and women ignore it to 
their cost, is well illustrated by the story of the young 
woman who, with her brother, entered as a student at 
one of our great universities, but whose health failed be- 
fore she had comp leted her course, while the brother re- 
maisced strong and well. The fate of this girl was for a 
time used as an argument against the ability of women 
to endure hard study. At length a person who was in 
the habit of insisting that it takes two and two to make 
four began looking for the missing integer in this case, 
and here is what she found : this poor girl had not only 
kept abreast of her class in her studies, but she had pre- 
pared all the meals for herself and her brother; her 
evenings and holidays (?) had been spent in mending, 
washing, sweeping, etc.; indeed, every moment which 
she could spare from her books had been thus occupied, 
while her brother was off with the “ rest of the fellows” 
on the ball ground, in the woods, away on his bicycle, 
or otherwise having a good time. What wonder that 
her life currents dwindled and failed, while his ran 
high and strong ? 

If this were the history of one woman alone it would 
not so much matter, but,modified to sult the circumstances 
of each, it is the history of thousands—yes, miilions. 

How is this to be avoided ? you ask. To begin with, 
the child must be so reared that out-of-door life becomes 
a necessity to her. Cultivate her tastes in that direction, 
and there will be little danger but that she will fol- 
low them, and in after life she will prefer to take a good 
tramp in a frock with one frill, a light one too, rather than 
to sit in the house to make and trim eight more frills, 
only to find them too heavy to carry after they are 
done, 

I insist that the majority of women have not so many 
real duties to keep them indoors as is commonly be- 
Meved. It is the needless nonsense in dress, decoration, 
and other display, even to the extorting of bad music 
from a compla!ning plano by fingers never meant for 
the purpose, which keeps women in close rooms and 
constrained positions day in and day out. This is espe- 
cially true of the American woman, and certain it is 
that in no other country is there so much of dress and 
extravagance—often incongruous and out of place, but 
still costing almost endless Jabor and trouble—as here. 

The simply-dressed German woman takes her knitting 
or her sewing and with her children seeks the Park, 
where, under the trees, she works away for hours to- 
gether. A nice bit of lunch for all is stowed away in 
the corner of the baby-carriage, and not until the shad- 
ows of evening begin to fall does she call her little 
brood about her and bend her steps homeward. This 
is not ‘‘a day in the park,” indulged in two or three 
times in the summer as with us ; it is almost the daily 
routine. So long as the summer lasts, early and late, 
the great gardens, parks drives, and walks are swarm. 
ing with men, women, and children. The people 
breakfast, lunch, dine, and sup out-of-doors. They 
drink coffee or beer, listen to music, visit, read, study, 
and write out-of-doors, and they reap a rich harvest in 
health In consequence, 

How many American families have even one out-of- 
door tea during the entire summer, and how many 
would think that they had conveniences for doing so 
even if they had the mind? Yet often a way might be 
found if the will were only there. The corner of even 
a small city garden, with a bit of tent cloth overhead, a 
light folding-table for the meals, a hammock or two, an 
ol’ steamer chair or a rustic settee, would be a perfect 
paradise nook for the little ones, as well as a delightful 
refuge for mamma and the others. And yet, of the 
large number of people who spend a part or all of the 





warm weather in the city, and who might do this, how 
few have ever thought of it. Alas! instead, they shut 
themselves into half ventilated rooms and with drawn 
curtains and blinds swelter the long day through. 

Of those who go away from the city for a summer 
vacation, many go to fashionable resorts where they 
still remain slaves to gaslights, fasbion, and folly. 
Others of a wiser sort go to quiet, out-of-the-way places, 
where in unconventional garb they revel in sun and 
air and the salt spray of old Ocean for weeks together. 
These are the ones to whom a vacation is an unmixed 
blessing, and who are helping to keep our standard of 
health from most {gnominious comparisons with that of 
other nations. 

The command of Jonadab to his children, ‘‘ Ye shall 
dwell in tents that ye may live many days in the land,” 
should be taken home to the heart of every woman. It 
should admonish her that her best safety Hes in admit 
ting a boundless supply of fresh air and sunshine into 
the home, and making and improving every opportunity 
possible for its freer enjoyment outside the four walls 
which must so much of the time shut her fn. 





AMONG THE FLOWERS AND SHRUBS. 
By Mary D. WELLCOME 


HE stately foxgloves are lifting their tall spikes 

laden with their curlously shaped bloseoms. The 
botanical name, digitalis, from the Latia digitale, was 
given because of their resemblance to the finger of a 
glove. A popular English name is witches’ fingers. 
For the background of a bed or among the shrubs these 
plants sare very attractive. There are several species, 
biennfals and perennials, all perfectly hardy, and, once 
establishe?, multiply from self-sown seed and offshoots 
from the roots. D. purpurea is the most generally 
grown, but there are lovely white, rose, pink, and buff, 
all with mottled throats. During July and August they 
are in bloom, commencing to flower at the base of the 
spike before the upper buds are fully developed. 

The anemone and ranunculus are coming into bloom, 
and with a good variety will continue for a long time. 
The double French are very beautiful in colors of scar- 
let, crimson, cherry red, tipped with pale yellow, ver- 
milion, with white edges. dark biue, azure, lavender, 
white, and other tints. The single ones are very hand- 
some in selfs and stripes, and some blotched. The 
finely-cut foliage is also very pretty. As they are low- 
growing plants, they should always be planted in the 
foreground, arranged in lines or groups. The roots louk 
like dried ginger. We soaked ours over night before 
planting, as they start thereby sooner into growth. The 
curious, tooth-like bulbs of the ranunculus we treated in 
like manner. Among the dwarf tuberous plants the 
ranunculus stands unrivaled for beauty of form and color, 
and adaptiveness for cut flowers. To ses them at their 
best one should grow them largely and {in variety. The 
Large Persian, Giant French, and Double Turban embrace 
a charming variety of colors and markings. Ophir d’ Or 
is canary yellow, spotted with black, fragrant ; Dollard, 
white, with crimson-violet edges ; king of the Nether- 
Jands, showy black ; Mount Blanc, pure white; Queen 
Victoria, bright rose with green center; Therese, deep 
yellow ; Latella, maroon tinted, shading down to fiery 
red with yellow base ; Grandiflora, crimson with yellow 
stripes. We describe a few of the many to vive yous 
suggestion of their beauty. We bordered a bed of large 
bulbous plants with anemone and ranunculus, alternat- 
ing them, first one then the other, and feel well satisfied 
with this order of arrangement, as their habit of growth 
is very similar. Although they are often classed with 
the hardy bulbs, it is deemed best to take them up in 
early autumn and keep dry and safe from frost. They 
are fine for pot culture, and roots planted the latter part 
of October will come into bloom for Christmas. By 
planting every month one may have them in bloom the 
year round, They require rich, mellow soil, and plenty 
of water during their growing state. 

Quite different every way are the irises, which come 
in the same collection direct from Overween, Holland, 
sent by Roozen & Son. By the way, these collection 
packages afford the most bulbs for a little money that 
dan be obtained anywhere. So pleased were we with the 
autumn collection we ordered the spring collection, and 
the irlses are lovely, and different in form and color 
from any ever seen by us. As with the ranunculus, they 
are found in great variety, and several species. Iris 
Germanica, or German iris, has hundreds of varieties, 
embracing every hue, and with complicated and harmo- 
nious blendings of shade. The Raempferl, or Japanese 
type, has only quite recently come to the front, and 
taken the highest rank of all. They are both double 
and single, with immense blooms. They come into 
bloom later than the other species Iberica is a dwarf 
and early flowering variety. Colors, red, spotted with 
black ; white and brown blotched with black. Princess 
of Wales, new, has flowers of pure white, large and fine. 
Gigantea grows to a height of six feet, and bears large 
white flowers with an orange base ; Peter Barr, crimson, 
feathered with white, double ; Lusiona, very novel in its 
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odd markings of mottled brown and chocolate. Plant 
irls as early in the autumn as the roots are obtainable. 

A pretty and very graceful shrub is Hypericum 
Patulum, with its slender branches producing at their 
terminus bunches of yellow flowers during July and 
August. In more superstitious times the Hypericum 
was held by the ignorant in high repute as possessing 
power to drive away evil spirits. It was also belleved to 
have a wonderful effect in stopping flow of blood and 
healing wounds. 

Daphne Genkwa, from Japan, ts a beautiful compact 
dwarf shrub, which in spring, before a leaf fs revealed 
and ere the snow has fully disappeared, bears clusters of 
purplish red flowers. In July its clothed with hand- 
some follage, among which gleam myriads of scarlet 
berries. 

Dimorphanthus Mandcburicus is a native of Mand- 
churia, and perfectly hardy. It 1s a deciduous shrub, 
with handsome multifid leaves quite a yard in length, 
and nearly as broad. As it grows very large, it should 
be planted by Itself on a lawn or in the background 
among trees and large shrubs. It multiplies rapldly by 
new plants springing up from the roots. 

Erythrina, or coral tree, so named from the red 
flowers. E. Cristagalliisthe best known. E. Hendersonii 
fs of recent introduction, and though the flowers are 
smaller than the other varieties, they are produced in 
greater abundance. If seed is sown esrly it will bloom 
the first season. The roots must be sheltered from frost 
during the winter. A highly ornamental shrub for the 
lawn is the erythrina. 

Ths new houeysuckle Halllana ts worthy of praise. A 
tiny plant sent by mai! last spring grew to a height of 
ten feet, throwing out from the base and upward a mass 
of branches thickly set with evergreen follage. It 
bloomed sparsely ; but now it {1s loaded with buds and 
blossoms, which are at first white, then change to buff ; 
very sweet. 

We are pleased with the new salvia rutilans, with its 
apple-scented folfage, which {s very graceful. It bears 
spikes of magenta-colored flowers. 

Olea fragrans {s a charming pot plant, with its rich, 
deep green, camellia-like follage aud clusters of wee white 
flowers, which are very fragrant, as are also the leaves. 
Blooms the most profusely in autumn and winter, 


BENEATH THE SURFACE 
OW little thought we give to the lives of those 
about us engaged {in a capacity of service. Un- 
consciously they become machines that sink {nto the 
unknowable during the hours they are invisible. The 
Lounger in the “‘ Critic” tells the following incident: 

“A friend of mine, an amateur of the ’cello, had occasion to 
ride up-town in a Third Avenue car one evening while the 
strikes were in progress. Wishing to save his instrument, if 
not his bones, from possible injury, he chose a seat at the 
front of the car, so as to be near the policeman who 
guarded the driver. The bluecoat—an Irishman, apparently 
—cast several furtive glances at the ’cello, and then engaged 
its owner in conversation.. ‘ You’re lucky in getting time to 
practice nowadays,’ he remarked; ‘it’s weeks since /’ve had 
a chance to ply a note.’ My friend was interested. ‘ What 
instrument do you play ?’ he asked. ‘The one you’ve got 
there—the ’cello,’ the policeman replied. And then he went 
on to relate that, as his two daughters played the piano and 
his son the violin, he had thought it a pity not to be able to 
take a hand in their amusements, and so had set to 
work and studied the violoncello. His teacher was a 
colored virtuoso, who has a littie band of his own, and who 
excels in writing down music from dictation, and transpos- 
ing songs to suit the compass of a client’s voice. We all 
knew the police were obliged to do double duty while the 
strikes lasted, but few of us fancied that the action of the 
rioters had the effect of breaking up quiet little musical par- 
ties in the families ofour salaried protectors.”’ 

We think of the policeman as wielding the club, rather 
than the bow. But sure enough, beneath the blue coat 
beats a human heart, wlth its capacity for love, ambi. 
tions, suffering, and self sacrifice. The {openetrable 
exterlor covers a human soul capable of responding to 
every note in the scale of an individual life, with keener 
or duller tone as the instrument {s perfectly tuned. 

Sitting in a half dreamy state in a train on the elevated 
road, the cry of ‘‘ Papa, papa, see!’ rang out in the 
most excited manner, and a boy of elght threw his arm 
over the brakeman’s shoulder. The gruff surly machine, 
who only spoke Choctaw as he banged doors open and 
shut, stood revealed as a father, tender and gentle. The 
automaton was a human being. 











Tne CARE OF THE Bany tN SUMMER.—The New 
York Board of Health has issued the following sug- 
gestions for the care of infants during the warm weather : 


** Over-feeding does more harm than anything else ; nurse 
an infant a month or two old every two or three hours. 

“Tf an infant is thirsty, give it pure water, or barley 
water, no sugar. 

** Boil a teaspoonful of powdered barley (ground in coffee 
grinder) and one-half pint of water, with a little salt, for 
fifteen minutes; strain; then mix it with half as much 
boiled milk, add a lump of white sugar size of a walnut, and 





give it lukewarm, from a nursing bottle. Keep bottle and 
mouth-piece in a bowl of water when not in use, to which a 
little soda may be added. 

‘* For infants five or six months old, give half barley 
water and half boiled milk, with salt and a lump of sugar. 

‘* For older infants, give more milk than barley water. 

‘In hot weather, if blue litmus paper, applied to the 
food, turns red, the food is too acid, and you must make a 
fresh mess, or add a small pinch of baking soda. 

‘Infants of six months may have beef tea or beef soup 
once a day, by itself, or mixed with other food ; and when 
ten or twelve months old, a crust of bread and a piece of 
rare beef to suck. 

** No child under two years ought to eat at your table. 

** Give no candies—in fact, nothing that is not contained 
in these rules, without a doctor’s orders 

‘* Summer complaint comes from over-feeding and hot and 
foul air. Keep doors and windows open. 

‘*Wash your well children with cold water twice a day, 
or oftener, in the hot season. 

‘“*Keep your rooms as clean as possible, and have them 
well ventilated.” 

Those working among the poor in tenement-house 
districts would do wisely if they circulated these sug 
gestions, and enforced as far as possible cleanliness, and 
protested against the use of nursing bottles with long 
tubes. It is impossible to keep these perfectly clean. 
Cleanliness and fresh air are the absolute essentials to 
the good health of a baby. 








SUNSTROKE. 


R. SWIFT, of New York, who through his post- 
tion has been brought into contact for years with 
persons prostrated by the heat, says : 


‘*Complete rest is of the utmost importance, and, nnless 
the distance is exceedingly short, the removal of the sufferers 
to their homes, or to hospitals, is attended with great risk, 
as it may contribute in no small measure to the fatal result. 
To apply cold to the head is the first measure to be em- 
ployed. Ice, if at hand, should be used; if not, astream of 
cold water may be poured over the head, back, and neck. 
If the heat of the body is very great, the patient should be 
immersed in a bath for a considerabie time, the water being 
at first slightly warmed, and then gradually but quickly 
cooled. If there are no conveniences for bathing, then the 
body may be freely and persistently sponged with cold 
water, or the patient can be laid on the floor, covered with a 
sheet, and, with a sprinkling pot, the cold may be applied. 
This douching can be kept up at intervals of a few minutes 
until the heat of the body is notably lessened. If the pulse 
grows rapid and feeble, then stimulants will be demanded. 
If the patient is able to swallow, teaspoonful doses of the 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, well diluted, may be given 
every half-hour or hour, as the need is apparent. If reme- 
dles cannot be administered by the mouth, then brandy by 
injection is indicated. 

** In this connection it is well to state that the indiscrimi- 
nate use of brandy, when patients are overcome by the heat, 
is extremely pernicious. A year ago a detachment of the 
State Militia were marched through the streets of Boston on 
a day in summer offering the most favorable conditions for 
sunstroke. Many a poor fellow fell, exhausted and uncon- 
scious, a victim to the martial ardor of his officers. They 
who saw these men treated by kindly hands will testify to 
the fact that brandy or whisky was almost in every case the 
firet agent employed. When the face is blazing and con- 
gested, the vessels of the neck stand out and throb, then 
withhold aicohol. If, however, the pulse is feeble and 
rapid, then give it freely. So, too, if the skin is cold and 
clammy, in which condition collapse is indicated, cold ap- 
plications must not be employed, but heat should be applied 
Instead, and the patient briskly rubbed with hot flannels to 
restore circulation.” 

Meat diet should be replaced by fish diet during the 
summer. It is a mistake to make no change in the diet. 
Fresh vegetables and fruits should be eaten freely, and 
tea and coffee find substitutes in milk. Iced water 
is a national beverage, but it should be partaken of 
sparingly. Ali stimulants are out of place during the 
warm season ; they increase the circulation and produce 
heat. 

Do not eat animal food, reject stimulants, avoid hurry 
and worry, and you will escape much discomfort, if not 
illness. 








A Cnorce.—The following list of books may offer 
some suggestions to some of our readers for summer 
reading. It is the result of an effort by Mr. Cruden; 
Librarian of the St. Louis Public School Library, who 
asked a number of ladies and gentlemen to furnish him 
with a list of what they considered the best novels. 
The following is the result. The number of votes each 
novel received is indicated : 

“Best ten novels.—‘ Vanity Fair,’ Thackeray, 34 ; ‘ Les 
Miserables,’ Hugo, 29 ; ‘ Newcomes,’ Thackeray, 27 ; ‘ Rom- 
ola,’ Eliot, 26; ‘Henry Esmond,’ Thackeray, 25; ‘Adam 
Bede,’ Eliot, 23; ‘David Copperfield,’ Dickens, 23: ‘Ivan- 
hoe,’ Scott, 23 ; ‘ Middlemarch,’ Eliot, 20; ‘Don Quixote,’ 
Cervantes, 18; ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ Eliot, 18 ; ‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ Hawthorne, 18. 

‘Second best ten novels.—‘ Vanity Fair,’ Thackeray, 17; 
‘Middlemarch,’ Eliot, 14; ‘Newcomes,’ Thackeray, 12; 
‘ Adam Bede,’ Eliot, 11 ; ‘Felix Holt,’ Eliot, 11; ‘Marble 
Fawn,’ Hawthorne, 11; ‘Pendennis,’ Thackeray. 11. The 
above seven hold undisputed rank in the second best ten. 
For the other three places there are ten candidates, each 








with nine votes ; ‘Consuelo,’ George Sand, 9; ‘ David Cep- 
perfield,’ Dickens ; ‘ Hypatia,’ Kingsley ; ‘ Ivanhoe,’ Scott ; 
‘Jane Eyre,’ Bronté ; ‘ John Halifax,’ Craik ; ‘ Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ Bulwer; ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ Eliot ; ‘ Romola,’ 
Eliot ; ‘Vicar of Waketield.’ Goldsmith. 

‘** Best ten novelettes.—‘ One Summer,’ Howard, 13 ; ‘ Mar- 
jory Daw,’ Aldrich, 12; ‘ Louisiana,’ Burnett, 8; ‘ Undine,’ 
Fouqué, 8; ‘Cricket on the Hearth,’ Dickens, 7; ‘ Little 
Women,’ Alcott,7; ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ Harte, 6; 
and each of the following-named, five: ‘Chance Acquaint- 
ance,’ Howells, 5; ‘Colonel’s Opera Cloak,’ No Name Se- 
ries; ‘Daisy Miller,’ James; ‘International Episode,’ 
James ; ‘ Janet’s Repentance,’ Eliot ; ‘Madame Delphine,’ 
Cable ; ‘ Picciola,’ Saintine ; ‘ Rab and his Friends,’ Brown ; 
‘Silas Marner,’ Eliot ; ‘Tom Brown’s School Days at Rug- 
by,’ Hughes.” 








How To ‘Do ur” Lace Curtarns.—Lace curtains 
delight the owner’s heart until they approach the condi. 
tion where ‘‘ doing up” is necessary. 

The professional cleaners clean, but they also damage 
the curtains by the use of chemicals. The ‘‘ Decorator 
and Furnisher ” gives a most excellent method for clean- 
ing and stiffening curtains ready for hanging : 

‘‘They should be carefully washed under the personal 
supervision of the housekeeper or by her own hands, 
put upon the grass to bleach, and when suffictently clear 
rinsed and starched, not too stiff, for that might cause 
them to break, but just enough to make them look new. 
Then pin neatly and regularly down upon the parlor 
carpet and leave to dry with locked doors, to keep out 
intruders, and open windows to let in the air. When 
taken up they will be found almost if not altogether as 
good looking as new, and will have suffered little if any 
injury during the process. Treated in this way tam- 
boured lace curtains will last until the owners are wearled 
with seelng them around, and get new ones for variety. 

‘* Where fine lace curtains are very mucb soiled they 
should be put over night in a tub of warm water, with 
a little soap and a couple of tablespoonfuls of ammonia. 
Unless there are stains on them they may be made al- 
most entirely clean by moving them about in the tub, 
letting the water drain off and adding fresh water that 
is quite warm. They should never be wrung by the 
hands ; if there is no wringer let them drain, and hang 
them up to drip anddry. After this they should be 
starched and pinned out or put uponaframe. Many 
country families have for years used ordinary quilting 
frames, with a strip of cloth tacked upon one edge of the 
frame, and upon which the curtain is pinned. The 
frame is then stretched out until the curtain is perfectly 
smooth and securely fastened. It is said that a patent 
is based upon this idea, but the practice of using quilt- 





HOW A BIRCH-BARK SHIP CAME IN. 


By Marion FARNSWORTH 
CHAPTER IL. 

HE hotel had once been the stage coach inn, but on 
the arrival of ths ratiroad bad sullenly dropped the 
old-fashioned check together with the old-fashioned 
modes of travel, and had not readapted itself to .aodern 
demands. The faded oid signboard still swung, but the 
cheery fireplaces were boarded up, and the rooms grown 

dingy and forlorn. 

‘*Oh, Edith,” groaned Mrs. Beverly, softly, as, seated 
in the parlor, they awaited a summons to dinner, ‘‘ there 
are the identical portraits, painted by a traveling artist 
who ‘ worked by the day,’ that hung here when I was 
a child. And, Edith, in that fireplace closet old Mrs. 
Bardeli used to keep a picture of herself as a bride (cut 
from black paper), a tall horn comb of her mother’s, 
and a baby cap of a younger brother’s, who was so 
small at birth that, as Mrs. Bardell used to describe it, 
a ‘teacup was 4 loose fit for his head,’”’ Juughed Mrs. 
Beverly, not a little pleased at the interest Edith showed 
in these recollections, 

‘Oh, tell me some more, do !” 

* Well, she was a woman who always prided herself 
on being ‘ahead of time’.” The summons to dinner 
checked the flow of what was real folk-lore to Edith, 
and they were taken into a long narrow dining room 
with a bare floor and brown papered walis, where only 
a small portion of a vast expanse of oil-cloth-covered 
table was arranged for the meal, and they were waited 
upon by a tall, hectic looking girl of twenty, with 
rounded shoulders and flaming hair. 

From the table all the cooking arrangements were 
plainly visible and audible. The new comers were not 
tempted to prolong the repast, and they decided to be 
driven directly to the old farm and see what arrange- 
ments could be made for their stay there. 

Old Mr. Bardell, of Mrs. Beverly’s recollection, had 
been succeeded by his son, and he proposed, with a 
laudable ambition for obtaining further knowledge, to 
drive them himself. 

The village street brought a thousand memories to 
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Mrs. Baverly, and Edith eagerly listened as she drew 
from the garrulous driver the story of past and present 
occupants of the houses as they drove by. The famil- 
jar names were realities to the girl, and she found a 
homelike feeling take possession of her as they grad- 
ually left the village below, and, climbing higher and 
still higher, saw at last the great White Mountain range 
loom wall like and imposing against the horizon. 

‘‘Oh, what a site for a house! Why is there no 
great hotel on that knoll, to give that view to thousands 
of people ?” said Mrs. Beverly. 

“ That hain’t no spot for a hotel!” said Mr. Bardell, 
contemptuously. ‘‘I tell you what the trouble is in 
this place, mum. We've got the stinglest set of people 
in this village in these United Sates. Thera hata’t one 
atom of public sperrit in em,” emphasizing his remarks 
with a rap of the whip-handle on his horny hand. 
“* Here I’ve fried and tried to git some public-sperrited 
man ter back his word with a few thousands, ’n give 
us a fust-rate hotel, ’n let me show ’em how a tahvern 
should be run. There’s jest the nicest sitooation on the 
cross-roads close by the station, where the trains are 
passin’ night ’n day, and things are kinder lively.’ 
Edith and her mother exchanged looks of amused 
horror behind his back. 

‘Why, stands ter reason! Jest see how them gret 
maountain hotels flourish, craowded full of people who 
pay like all creation, and half the time they’re sot off tn 
a field or chuck under a mountain; ’n like’s not there 
won't be so much as a load of hay a-passin’ from one 
day’s end to another, and nothin’ on airth ter see but 
rocks, ’n woods, ’n them everlastin’ old hummocks of 
maountains. I jest wish they could git a sweep of the 
‘mountain air,’ they’re allus a sniffin in ’n making such 
a tacuse over, abaout Jenosary; guess” (with a 
chuckle) ‘‘ we should hear ‘em a-tuning up for another 
song. 1 druv for nigh onto two year up abaout the 
Notch, ’n ] know city folks like a book.” Then, his 
curiosity getting beyond his pet grievance, he began 
afresh. ‘‘I suppose things here seem sort o’ meachin to 
you after dwellin’ with craowned heads ’n potentates ; 
don’t they, Miss Beverly ?” 

** Well,” Mrs. Beverly laughingly replied, “‘ not hav- 
ing spent the greater part of my stay abroad with 
crowned heads, I am not atall dissatisfied with America.” 

“Wal, I guess t’would take the consait out of some 
o’ them fellers to come over ’n see some of our institoo- 
tions,” affirmed the complacert Bardell, getting down 
to walk up a steep hil], which, surmounted, spread be- 
fore them one of New Himpshire’s grandest prospects. 
The farm-houses, peeping out from the wealth of foll- 
age, looked comfortable and homelike. In the fore- 
ground were the famous intervales, and the yellow- 
sanded river, while over all, making its presence ever felt, 
towered the King of the Valley, Mount Washington. 

Edith slipped her hand into her mother’s, feeling an 
interest in and sympathy with the scene that no view in 
the Alps had yet awakened, for she was seeing it with 
the eye of the heart. These were her mother’s mountains. 

They rattled down a steep hill, across the river, which 
made a beautiful bend at thls point, and entered a fra- 
grant grove of pines. 

“‘Now, Edith, we are coming to my girlhood,” said 
Mrs. Beverly ; ‘‘ just around this bend is the little red 
schoolhouse where I went to schoo] when a little girl, 
and in which I taught when a big one.” 

“* Don’t look much as it did in them days, I reckon,” 
called back the ubiquitous Bardel!, who was down 
again changing a strap on the harness, ‘‘sence —(hi 
there! stand stlli, can’t ye?) sence Dr. Everson’s ga! 
got holt of things in this deestrick. She's the smartest 
gal in this country, I tell yew.” The wagon rattled 
down over a bridge which spanned a lovely brook. 

‘*See, mamma,” sald Ejith, ‘some one has put seats 
on the bridge, and, do look! down by the brook there 
is another, by the big tree.” 

** You’!l see,” said Bardell mysteriously : and, as they 
turned sharply aroung the bend, a neat white school- 
house appeared staading on 8 Knoll, with a magnificent 
spreading pine sending its great protecting branches over 
the tiny building, as though keeping watch over it 

“Ab, there is the pine; but what a change !” said 
Mrs. Beverly, as visions of the old red schoo) house, with 
its hacked and disfigured walls, its door-yard littered 
with chips and waste paper, rose to her mind. 

The knoll was as smooth as a lawn. Not a scrap 
of litter disfigured its beauty. On either side were 
great banks of petunias and nasturiums, while the 
whole alr was sweet with mignonette. Over the open 
door hung festoons of evergreen, and, as the driver 
walked the horses slowly by with evident pride, they 
caught a glimpse of white walls hung with green, and 
pictures, evidently cut from illustrated papers, were 
framed with the same green tendrils. 

A sweet clear voice was heard conducting a recita- 
tion, and little heads were turned curiously toward the 
door at sound of the wheels. 

“ Why, how beautiful!” said Mrs. Beverly ; ‘‘ who 
did it ?” 

** Wal,” sald Mr. Bardell, enjoying their interest 





thoroughly, ‘‘ Dr. Everson’s gal, who has your old place.” 
(Edith leaned forward with eager interest ) ‘‘ The doctor 
bought the place from old Jedge Appleton, who hed it of 
your folks; and after he died the widder kep right on 
there, and this girl has hed thet school gofn’ on two years. 
You see, the deestric’ built a new schoolhouse, and then 
the s’lect men vu med they were goin’ ter have different 
carrin’s on ; for it hed been a nawful hard place to git 
a decent teacher inter, or ruther to keep him in,” with 
a chuckle, ‘‘ for the big boys dared any man to come 
and make ’em do w’at they didn't choose to do. There 
was Swett's boy ‘n Allen’s gal ; w’at they didn’t cook up 
of mischief wasn’t found in the diksh’nary. Wal, they 
got a feller right out of college the fust winter to come 
’n take the school, and the arternoon of the second day 
they pitched him out the winder into an everlastin’ big 
snow drift, and he jest packed up his traps ’n told the 
s’lec’men he didn’t propose to take charge of a reform 
school just then, or to act as misslonary to savages, an’ 
he cleared out; I dew suppose,” said Bardell, with 
an amusing air of local pride in the unrivaled depravity 
of the district, ‘‘ thet there never was such cuttin’s up 
sence the flood.” 

“Why, how did the child manage ?” sald Mrs. Bev- 
erly, watching with pleasure Edith’s interested face. 

‘* Wal, in the fust place she went the very day the 
teacher cut stick, and arsked the s'‘lec’men to let her 
try. They were kind of desprit, and sed twa’n't no use ; 
but they give her leave, and she went round thet day 
and arsked every one of them young ones to spend the 
evening with her—said she wanted to git acquainted. 
You see, my girl, the one who tended table to day, was 
working for Mis Everson thet winter, an’ I knew the 
whole story, root ’n branch. Wal, Liddy said, of all 
the times ever she see thet beat all. She talked to those 
boys jest as though they knew "bout as much as she did. 
Arsked their advice abaout every airthly thing they 
could possibly know aaything abaout—how she 
should feed her rabbits, ’n what was the matter with 
her grey squirrel’s leg, ’ where she could find some long 
grey moss to hang from the moss basket she was makin’, 
*n sho sang ’em all sorts of songs ; some on ’em, Liddy 
sald, would make you nearly bust out cryin’, ’n then she 
would give ’em something that made ‘em laugh fit to 
kill. Liddy said she never spoke of school, but got up 
and spoke a plece to’em all about what a real brave 
boy was, and what a make b'lleve one was; I can’t give 
yer any idee—’twas all in verses, and she did it with a 
will, and them boys got a new idee, I rather reckon. 
Then she told ‘em storles abaout two poor boys, and 
what they did to get themselves ready for the places 
they were to fill, and she let them guess who they were, 
and wben they guessed one wa: Lincoin, ’n the other 
Garfield, she jest clapped ber hands, and said, ‘I am 
so glad you know abaout their boyhood, for that’s 
the kind of boy I should like to be friends with.’ 
Her mother went and got ’em up a treat, and Liddy 
said them boys acted like angels. She never spoke of 
school till just as she was sayin’ ‘‘ good-by ” to them: 
then she put her arm raound Allen’s gal, and looking 
right straight at Swett’s boy, she sed, says she: ‘I 
hope to meet at the schoolhouse, to-morrow morning. 
the boys and girls who knew so much abaout our Gar- 
field’s life, and we will hang this picture of him up over 
the desk to help us remember what kind of a brave boy 
he was—and I think we will make a name of our own, 
and call ourselves the Garfield school, and try to be 
worthy of the name; shall we?’ Liddy said she shall 
never forgit how them words sounded—she jest got ’em 
by beart. Them boys looked at each other ; they knew 
well enough what it all meant: then Allen’s gal jest 
s'epped up, ’n sez she, ‘13s all give three cheers for the 
Garfield school, ’n behave ourselves.’ 

‘* And you'd better b’lleve them boys yelled well. Then 
Marian she arsked Swett’s boy to git up ’n take down the 
picture, ’n arsked him if he would take it daown ’n git 
it hung before school time tomorror, and Liddy said 
when the door shet behind ’em she went straight into 
the parlor ’n stood as much as ten minutes right before 
the great of] paintin’ of the doctor ’n never said a word. 

E lith’s eyes were wet, and her voice trembled as she 
asked eagerly, 

“Ob, tell me, did they disappoint her ?’ 

‘‘No, marm,” (with emphasiz); ‘‘ there hatn’t ben a 
case up befors the committee sence she went into them 
doors, but when Squire Nutting’s son wanted the school 
last wioter, they vowed he shouldn’t stay two hours; 
but she jest winds them young ’uns raound her finger ; 
a'lus speaks to em as though they was all the: minister, 
and has jest the ‘cutest way with the little tots. Land! 
you can’t keep ’em away from school.” 

“But how could she get such control over them ?” 
said Mrs. Beverly, as thoroughly interested as Edith in 
the glimpses of a strong and beautiful character so 
unexpectedly revealed by this rough man who yet could 
perceive something of its superiority. 

‘* What did she do ?” chimed in Edith. 

“* What didn't she du !” replied the orator of the day, 
delighting in his evident success at entertaining his 
patrons, 





‘* Wal, in the fust place her mother was a teacher 
before her—was teachin’ in Lowell when Dr. Everson 
merried her, and she has taken a nawful lot of pains 
with her edication : then her father sot his eyes by her ; 
he was altogether too much of a man for this place, 
but he wa’n’t worldly, ’n liked to be where he could 
poke over rocks, and ketch queer bugs. Many a time 
I’ve met them off on some lonely road with the buggy 
jest loaded down with rocks and fl»wers, ’n butterfiles 
done up {n morquiter nettin’, and all kinds of culch you 
fiod out in the woods ; ’n their heads would be close to. 
gether over somethin’ or ruther, ’n old Dobbin a noggin 
along every-which-way. Wal, she jst taught them 
youngsters as she hed been taught, ’n it was pretty con- 
siderable different from anythin’ they hed ben used to, 
’n they jest tonk to it. Why, she took the little ones 
and taught them geozraphy with a lot of sand on a table. 

‘The committee said there wa’n’t nothing like the school 
any where round ; the scholars hed what they knew at 
their tongue’s end, and were bustin’ to tell ten times more 
than there was any chance to hear. 

‘Wal. no one was much the wiser as to what went on 
if she arsked a girl to come and stay all night with her; 
only she would have the very gayest time with her all 
the evenin’ and after they had gone ter bed, Liddy said, 
there would be a kind of a sniffiln’ noise for a while, 
and next morning they would be extra fecshunate ; and 
sometimes a boy would walk home wiih her at night and 
carry her books ’n dinner basket, with a kind o’ subdued 
look on; but she would always thank bim, and ask him 
in to see this picture, magaz'ne, or somethin’, an’ nobody 
ever knew what kind of times she had Inside them doors.” 

‘*But those great, awful boys !” sald Edith, with visions 
of the master’s exit through the window still present in 
her mind. ‘I should have been afraid of them.” 

‘She went right to work that fuet wioter and got up 
the ‘Garfield Club ;” they used to have Lyceums once 
in two weeks, and the boys used to take sides, ’n dis- 
cuss.” 

‘* Discuss what ?” sald Mrs. Baverly. 

“Oh, all sorts, mostly on temperance things; she’s 
awful strong on temperance, gret on speakin’ pleces 
about drunkard’s children, thet ’!] make a man have ter 
swaller hard not ter make a fool of hisself. All hands 
read s’lec’ readin’s ; the close of last term they hed a 
regular time ;” fooking abstractedly off, to enhance his 
sense of importance by hearing Edith’s eager question, 

‘Oh, what did they do then ?” 

‘* Wal, she hed her cabinet organ put on a ho3s-sled 
and toted off down there, and they had a concert, and 
declamations, and a dialogue she an’ her mother made up 
themselves ;” turning completely around to watch the 
effect of this climax. ‘“ After it was over she held upa 
si)ver dollar, that she had sent to Boston and got smoothed 
off, and ‘ The Garfield Medal’ put on ft. There was a 
string run through it, an’ she told them {t was to be worn, 
term after term, by the boy or girl the school should 
choose as the most like what Garfield was when he was 
young.” 

** Who got it ?” said Edith, breathlessly. 

“ Swett’s boy !” said the driver with great impressive- 
ness. ‘‘T tell you, there hain’t anything in this world 
too good for thet girl in Swett’s eyes. You see, betn’ 
deacon, t'was pretty rough to see his only boy the wust 
trainer of all.” 

“*Git up, git up, Jim; what you shirkin for? This 
mile hill’s a pretty long, slow pull.” 

Mrs. Baverly’s thoughts were growing tender, and 
memory was traveling the familiar road by her side. The 
same lovely landscape was before her eyes, while a 
woman’s soul looked out upon what she had left in the 
immaturity of early girlhood; her eyes grew molst. 
But the young vivid life beside her left little time for 
retrospection. 

‘*Mamma Beverly, what a girl !—and to think I shall 
see her !—why she must be just like thore lovely Sisters 
abroad. I am almost afraid to meet her after all! It really 
seems as though it must make one uncomfortable to be 
with her long—make my poor little good-for-nothing 
neck ache to look up at her.” 

“Law ! she’s as chipper as you be—laughs every other 
minute—nothin’ to be afraid of ;” said Bardell, reassur- 
ingly. 

‘* There is the house,” said Mrs. Beverly. 








WRECKS ON THE SHORE. 
IV. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


EMPTY SHELLS. 

F course you know that all the shells you find on 

the beach are empty houses, once the homes of 
living creatures, and, pretty as they are now, they were 
much prettier and ever so much more interesting when 
the owner was at home. Take the most common of all, 
the broad, shallow white shell you use to dig up sand 
with, and call a ‘‘ clam-shell ;” you know it {s not like the 
clams you see in market, but it is a clam for all that, a 
surf-clam. It is not often eaten, helng good only when 
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itis young. Would it not be curious to see a pair of 
those shells with the clam inside burrowing into the 
sand to make himeelf & safe and quiet home ? 

Then there’s a long, narrow shell very peculiar in 
form, four or five inches long, and not much more than 
balf an inch wide. You probably have heard it called 
a razor-shell, and never think of the fellow that lived 
inside. But I can tell you that the owner of that queer 
residence was & very curlous and interesting creature, 
and made himself a home in the sand, where he thrust 
out two tubes side by side and spent his time drawing 
water {nto one and squirting it out the other, 

This home he made for himself was a deep burrow just 
the size of his shell house and two or three feet long, 
enough to give him a safe retreat from his enemies : 
some kinds of fishes and men. He has been watched 
at the operation, and this is the way he does it: At the 
other end of his body from the two tubes he has one foot, 
a clumsy, blunt-looking object that you would never 
think could dig, but {t can, very nicely. First, he com- 
presses {t or makes it into a sort of point, and thrusts it 
into the soft wet sand as far as it will go; then by forc- 
ing water into the foot he puffs it out into ball shape, 
of course pushing the sand aside to give it room. This 
furnishes a sort of hold of course, and he is able to draw 
the ends of his shell into the hole; then he makes his 
foot into a point again and does the same thing over. 
In this way he goes down quite fast, and leaves a nearly 
round hole behind him. 

When the tide is out you may sometimes see these 
openings into the razor-shell house, and occasionally you 
may have the good fortune, if you are very careful not to 
jar the sand as you creep up, to see the razor-shell him- 
self with his body an inch or more out of his door; but 
let him feel the jar of a careless step, and he’s out of 
sight in a instant ; safe at the bottom of his burrow. 

This strange creature eats the tiny animals, too small 
to see with the eye alone, which are always found in the 
sea. When he draws the water intoone tube he {s both 
eating and breathing ; the atoms he eats, and the air he 
breathes ; and what he throws out is the refuse water out 
of which he has taken all he wishes. Safe as he seems 
in his home he js often eaten by large fishes, which either 
steal upon him and snatch him out of his own front 
door, or dig him out in his retreat. 

Another shell that you often find is the muesel shell. 
It is about two inches long, shallow, and somewhat 
potnted atoneend. Itis much used for food in Europe, 
and is very common on our shores. But there is great 
difference in the shells; some that come from qulet 
places where the water {s pure are beautiful, delicate 
and thin, and of bright colors. They are translucent— 
that {s, let the light through—and some are olive, brown, 
green, yellow, and blue, in stripes and bands, while 
others are pale yellow or horn color. hf the mussel has 
come from an exposed place, or where the water was 
not pure, it will be thick, and dull brown in bue. 

This fellow can spin as well as any old spider, and 
his delight is to anchor himself by threads to a rock or 
shell. Sometimes he fastens his threads to a neighbor- 
ing mussel, and in this way they tle themselves up in 
great clusters. The baby mutsel can spin when he’s no 
bigger than a pin head, and he fastens his thread toa bit 
of seed-weed, or one of the weed-like animals of the eea. 
He is not obliged to stay in one place, however, he can 
let go his hold and swim off ; and when grown up he 
can creep about on his own foot, and even climb the 
side of a rock, by help of the useful thread he spins. 

You see he stretches up his foot as far as he can reach, 
glues a thread to the rock, and draws the heavy shell up 
after ; then puts his foot up again, glues another thread 
still higher, and draws himself up again ; and so he goes 
on. 
Like most of those little creatures he has enemies, large 
fishes and star fish, to eat him, and one little crab 
even lives inside his shell—such as you've seen, no 
doubt, in an oyster shell. 








MESSENGERS IN THE AIR. 


HE homing pigeon is fast becoming a favorite in 

this country. Thousands of dollars are invested 

in the several breeds of these birds, and beautiful cotes 
are made for their shelter. 

As the name indicates, these birds are remarkable for 
the distance and surety with which they will fly for 
home. 

In the time of war, homing pigeons have done great ser- 
vice. Notably during the siege of Paris, in the recent war 
between Germany and France, three hundred and sixty- 
three birds were taken from Paris and nearly all re- 
turned with messages. How were the birds taken from 
Paris in the time of a siege? you will ask. They were 
taken from the city in balloons, and in a short time were 
the postal service and the telegraph service between the 
city and the outside world. During the slege they car- 
tied one hundred and fifty thousand official dispatches. 
How many private messages they carried is not known. 

Mr. E. A. Starr, in the July number of the ‘‘ Century,” 
gives us these and other interesting facts. He tells us 





that about fifty-seven birds did all this work. One pig- 
eon was called the ‘‘angel of the siege,” and one 
captured and given to Prince Frederick Charles was 
sent by him to his mother as a prisoner of war. Four 
years after the pigeon was liberated and returned to his 
own home In France. 

In Germany the best breeds of these birds are owned by 
the government. They are trained under the military 
department, looking tc their use in tlme of war. Here 
the birds are trained to carry messages from one point 
to another, miles apart, by feeding them in one place 
and giving them water in the other. 

Neither the English nor the United States govern- 
ment has encouraged the training of pigeons as poe- 
sible assistants in time of war, those intrusted with 
the experiments in this country and England expressing 
the belief that ‘‘ their real service is extremely doubt- 
ful.” It is thought by those famillar with the homing 
pigeon and its ability that In time this opinion will 
be changed. In both countries the birds are used to 
carry private messages, Mr. Starr tells us that many 
physicians, business men, and farmers, use them with 
great success. 

Many experiments have been tried to find the best 
way to send the messages. At first, during the siege 
of Paris, the message was written and then photo- 
graphed on very thin paper. Afterwards it was thought 
best to photograph on collodion, a preparation of gun- 
cotton and ether. This is so light that one bird has 
been known to carry a dozen films, as the sheets are 
called, with twenty-five messages photographed on 
each sheet. 


At first the paper was folded and secured“to the 
middle feather of the tail by a wire. When collodion 
came into use a new method was adopted : the collodion 
was rolled and inserted into the quill of a loose tail 
feather, as near the color of the bird as possible. 

These pigeons fly great distances. In 1862 from St. 
Sebastian, Spain, to Liége, a bird covered the distance, 
600 miles, in one day. In 1885 a bird was set at liberty 
at Fall River, Mass., and flew to Montgomery, Ala., a 
distance of 1,040 miles, in 39 days. This is said to be 
the greatest distance ever covered by a homing pigeon. 
The speed of the homing pigeon {sas remarkable as the 
distance {t will fiy. In 1884 a bird owned by a gentle- 
man in Brooklyn flew a distanee of 205 miles at the aver- 
age rate of 1 384 yards per minute ; and a bird owned 
in Antwerp flew a distance of 994 miles at the rate ofa 
mile in 48 seconds, much faster than a railroad train. 
At the time of the yacht race in New York harbor, last 
September, homing pigeons were used to bring messages 
back to the city. The lofts to which the pigeons be 
longed were located in every instance several miles 
from New York, and at some places some distance 
from a telegraph station. The messages were written 
on manifold note folded square and fasted to the tall 
feather by copper wire. Each bird carried ten pages. 
The editor of a paper receiving these messages sald : 

‘*It gives me a pecular sensation to receive copy from the 
hand of one [ know to be out of reach upon the water, and 
to feel that he may talk to me, but I cannot answer him. 
It is a wonder to me, after this experience, that the officers 
of any vessel, excursion steamer, yacht, sail, or tug boat 
should be willing to leave the shore without this means of 
communicating with it.” 

A pigeon was carried to sea by an ocean steamer and 
set at liberty at one o’clock in the afternoon 255 miles 
out; the message reached the city before evening. 
When Mr. Beecher sailed, some three weeks since, a 
passenger loosed a bird when the ship was several hun- 
dred miles at sea, and the message was safely delivered. 

Mr. Starr tells several amusing incidents in connection 
with these birds, among them this : At Ixelles, Belgium, 
where pigeon races are a most popular amusement, 


‘*A company of the militia were at drill early in the 
morning, to be free at the time the birds liberated in the 
races of the day should arrive. All was well until the cloud 
of the returning birds appeared on the horizon, when there 
was an instant of uneasiness; then all was forgotten but 
the waiting lofts at home, and, as if with one impulse, the 
company broke ranks and rushed at full speed toward the 
town. The officer, with his back toward the approaching 
birds, was speechless with amazement until he saw the 
cause, then, knowing how it was for himself, he too joined 
in the pursuit, regardless of his accouterments. The 
morning press in comment hoped ‘if this should reach the 
ear of the authorities, they would recognize the exigency of 
the occasion and be lenient.’ ” 

These birds during a whole life time will occupy the 
same nest in aloft. A bird absent for a year will re- 
turn to its old nest and drive out any occupant. 

A bird named ‘‘ Scamp,” that belonged to a gentle- 
man at Utica, N. Y., was sold when very young to a 
gentleman at Northampton, Mass. After making several 
journeys and returning to his owner, he was set at liberty 
at White Plains, N. Y., one hundred and fifty-three 
miles from his old home, but the bird went to Utica. He 
was sent home to Northampton by express, shut up for 
a long time, but when liberated he flew with his mate 
to Utica, and took possession of the box in which he was 
hatched. 


TED AND PERCY. 


; AMMA said I was naughty, and nobody loves 
naughty boys, so I'll go away and not 

have any folks. ’Talnt the city, and there ar’n’t any 
policemens ; nobody can find me, and I'll go away. “On- 
der if Teddy don’t want to go. T’llask him,” and Percy 
ran off to the barn in a great hurry. 

‘* Teddy, tome in the stall. I want to ’hisper to ’ou.” 

Teddie dropped the brush with which he was decorat- 
ing the goat stall and sat with Percy under the manger. 

‘’ets yun away from mammas and big sisters that 
make us do tings we don’t ’ant to,” said Percy. 

‘* And leave the goats ?” asked Teddy, opening his eyes 
wide with surprise. 


‘ 


r ‘* E—s” answered Percyslowly. ‘‘ No, ets take’em,” 


and Percy jumped to his feet, took the harness from the 
nails, and began harnessing Trot and Frisk. ‘“’ou go 
and ask Mary for some crackers and ’ere {s lots of berries 
on the road, and ’e’!] ask the cooks in houses for tea, 
’ere won't be any mamma's to say—‘ ’ou must dink milk, 
Percy and Teddy,’—’e'll dink tea from a bow! like ’at 
man ’esterday.” 

By this time the goats were harnessed, and the two 
little boys, with a few crackers in the bottom of the cart, 
drove away. The goats trotted along briskly. There 
was a long stretch of road without sny houses, and no 
one missed the little boys, whose mammas had gone to 
the city for the day. 

Percy and Ted felt very big as they drove along with 
their hats on the backs of their heads. They came toa 
lane, and thought they would drive through it to the 
end, and stay there all night—for they had heard their 
papas say that tramps did not keep on the main road. 
They had not driven far into the lane when’a voice called 
out, ‘‘Good afternoon; wait a minute.” The boys 
started with surprise. There was the very man that 
drank the bow] of tea. 

** Where are you going ?” 

‘To Tamford,” answered Percy, in a trembling 
voice. 

‘This is not the way,” sald the man. ‘‘ Drive in here 
to these woods. I’ll show you.” 

‘‘Let’s go home, Percy,” whispered Ted; ‘I don’t 
want to run away.” 

“Come,” said the man, and he turned the goats 
through the bars into the wood. The boys were too 
frightened to speak. After taking the boys some dis- 
tance Into the woods, he told them to get out of the 
wagon. He then unharnessed the goats, and, without 
speaking, led them deeper in the woods by a rope. 

Ted's and Percy’s mammas and papas were driving 
up from the boat in the early dusk when Ted's mamma 
called out, ‘‘ Why, that looks like Trot and Frisk,” as 
two goats were led by the wagon. 

At the sound of their names both goats answered by 
a prolonged cry--Ba-a. Ted's papa sprang out of the 
carrlage, the man dropped the rope with which the 
goats were tied, and ran away with all his might. The 
goats were tied to the back axle of the carriage and they 
all started for home. Great was the surprise and terror 
when it was found that the boys, the carriage, and 
harness were gone. 

A vigorous search showed which way the wagon was 
driven. The tracks were closely followed, and the two 
little boys, very frightened and tired, answered to the 
calls given by the searchers. 

Ted and Percy decided that mammas knew better 
than little boys what was best for them. They stayed 
two months longer in the country, but the goats were 
fastened in the stalls with padlocked chains, and the 
harness hung in a locked closet. Ted and Percy were 
not allowed to harness the goats again. 








THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


APPY the boys and girls who tell all things freely 

to father or mother, sure of pity, help, or par- 
don; and thrice happy the parents who, out of their 
own experience, and by their own virtues, can teach 
and uplift the souls for which they are responsible. 


Do my best all round: keep good company, read 
good books, iove good things, and cultivate soul and 
body as faithfully and wisely as I can. 


I am not too proud to own a fault, nor, please God, 
too old to mend it. 


It is the small temptations which undermine integ- 
tegrity. ee 
The great charm of all power is modesty. 


Two of the best and bravest emotions of a man—love 
and loyalty. 


A single duty, faithfully performed, had set the seal 
of integrity upon his character. 


There is always a higher step to take, a brighter prize 
to win, and one is never satisfied. 


Leigh Hunt was about right when he sald, ‘A girl 





is the sweetest thing God ever_made,” 
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Sunpay GFTERNOON. 
JESUS HONORED. 


John xii.. 1-16. Revised Version. 
‘International Sunday-School Lesson for August 1, 1886. ] 

Jesus, therefore, six days before the Passover, came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was, whom Jesus raised from the dead 
So they made him a supper there; and Martha served ; but 
Lazarus was one of them that sat at meat withhim. Mary there- 
fore took a pound of ointment of spikenard, very precious, and 
an%inted the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair; 
and the house was filled with the odor of the ointment. But 
Judas Iscariot, one of bis disciples, which should betray him, 
saith: Why was not this cintment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor? Now this he said, not because he cared for 
the poor, but because he was a thief, ahd baving the bag toék 
away what was puttherein. Jesus therefore said, Suffer ber to 
keep it against the day of my burying. For the poor ye have 
always with you ; but me ye have not always. 

The common people, therefore, of the Jews learned that he 
was there; and they came not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they 
might see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the dead. 
But the chief priests took counsel that they might put Lazarus 
also to death, because that by reason of him many of the Jews 
went away and believed on Jesus. 

On the morrow a great multitude that had come to the feast, 
when they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took the 
branches of the palm trees, and went forth to meet him. and 
cried out, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord, even the King of Israel. And Jesus, having found a 
young ass, sat thereon; as it is written, Fear not, daughter of 
Zion ; behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. These 
things understood not his disciples at the first; but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these things were 
written of him, and that they had done these things unto him. 


This anvinting is not to be confounded with that described 
in Luke vii., 36-39. See Lyman Abbott's Commentary on 
Luke. The anointing described by John is also reported in 
Matthew xxvi., 6-13 and Mark xiv., 3-9. The three accounts 
should be compared by the student. The most important 
difference is in the chronology. Matthew and Mark impliedly 
place the anoiuting two days, John six days, betore the 
Passover. Toe former chronology is the more probable one, 
and is not necessarily inconsistent with Jvohn’s account, if 
we regard it as we may verses 2-9, as parenthetical. 

1-8. Siz days before the Passover. This note of time is 
inconclusive, because we do not know whether the day of 
Christ’s arrival and the first day of the Passover are Included 
or excludec, nor on which day of the mcnth the Passover is 
regardea as having been begun.—fhey made hun a supper. 
The word supper represents the chief meal of the ancients, 
taken at evening, after the labors of the day were over.— 
And Martha served. Presumptively, therefore, the supper 
Was given at the house of Mariha and Mary. It is a 
reasouable by pothesis that Simon the leper (Matthew xxvi., 
6) was the father aud was dead.—Jbund of ointment of spike 
nard. The origina! indicates that it was pure and unadal- 
terated. Tie ure of fregrant ointments was common among 
the ancients. This ointment was contained in an alabaster 
box, which Mary broke either by breakin. the seal or by 
bresking off the neck and pouring out the whole ointment 
as an offering to Christ — Wiped his feet with her hawr. Com- 
pare Luke vii, 35. Bat here tbere were no tears; all is joy 
and gladness 

4-8. For three hundred pence, or denarii. The denarius was 
a day’s wages. This was equivalent, therefore, to an offer- 
ing of three hundred doliars. Hud the bag and bare what 
was put therein, or purloined what was put therein. This is 
the renderiag given by most Greek scholars.—Jet her alone. 
The language of sharp rebuke.—Against the day of my bury- 
ing hath she kept this, The language indicates that Christ 
accepted the act as urconsciously prophetic. Christ’s body 
was not anointed at the time of his death.—TZhe poor ye 
always have with you. Puilanthropy is always possible, but 
expressions of emotion must be given when the emotion is 
in the heart. 

9-13. That they might also put Lazarus to death. The res- 
urrection of Lazarus only intensified their enmity. Their 
disbelief in Christ was not for lack of evidence.—TZook 
branches of palm trees. Compare the accounts in Matthew 
xxi., 1-11, Mark xi., 1-11, Luke xix., 29-38.—As it is written. 
Zechariah ix., 9—Understood not his disciples. They did not 
connect the triumphant entry into Jerusalem with the Old 
Testament prophecy, nor perceive the significance of the 
event, until Jesus was glorified. 








THE UTILITY OF THE USELESs. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


ERE in a congerial home at Bethany, Christ, dur- 
ing his stormy experiences in the Holy City, was 
accustomed to find « rest and a refuge ; a rest from the 
wearisomeness of defending and maintaining truth 
against hostile hearers, and a refuge from the open as- 
saults of mobs, and the secret machinations of assassins. 
In this home were the two sisters, Martha and Mary. 
The one a type of the practical, energetic, active woman, 
the other a type of the dreamy, truth-loving, recep'ive, 
and emotive woman. Here during the Passion week a 
supper was made for the Master by the sisters; Martha, 
following the bent of her character, served at the table ; 
Mary, following the bent of hers, rendered a very differ- 
ent service. 
The use of unguents and ointments is more common 
in the East than with us Mary had an alabaster box of 


costly ointment, the value of which rendered into mod- 
ern equivalents would have been three hundred dollars. 





A very little would have sufficed for al) the ordinary 
purposes of anointing. She opened the box for the pur- 
pose of anointing the feet of Jesus, but was not sat- 
isfied to use enough ; she poured the whole contents of 
the box upon his feet in the very extravagance of a lov- 
ing devotion. The thrifty treasurer of the disciples 
protested, and apparently imbued some of the others 
with his sentiments. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ was not this 
ointment sold for three hundred denarii and given to the 
poor ?” Why not, indeed ? This is a question we must 
seriously ask and answer if we wish to get the true 
meaning of this incident. It will not do to thrust the 
question from us because Judas asked it, and Jesus re- 
buked him ; we must know why the question deserved 
rebuke, and why the act of Mary deserved commenda- 
tion, else we have learned nothing which we can apply 
in our own lives. 

If we measure Mary’s act by any standard of economy, 
we shall find it difficult to render any answer to Judas’s 
question. A little ointment would have served all the 
purposes of this great profusion. Mary’s act was an act 
of needless extravagance. She poured out wealth with- 
out so much as asking whether less wealth would not 
serve as well, or considering what return this profusion 
would give either to herself or to him whom she 
anointed. Her act was an expression of desp, strong 
feeling—feeling so deep, so strong, that it not only 
would not consider any hindrance, it would not weigh 
any Objection, nor stop to take any measurements. She 
acted on the impulse, but the impulse of a deep, tender, 
loving heart. All wealth was too little to express the 
wealth of her own affection; gladly would she have 
poured out her own life, the whole of it. To pour out, 
therefore, all the costly ointment from an alabaster box 
was but little, and yet she did not even consider this suf- 
ficient. She did not consider at all in a true sense; she 
acted without consideration ; her act was the expression, 
not of thought, but of feeling. It had no useful end in 
view which it ought to serve ; it was an end in itself ; it 
was as useless or as useful—as the reader pleases to take 
it—as a pressure of the hand, a kiss, or an embrace. 

If, then, this incident means anything it means this : 
that Christ recognizes and approves an act of simple, 
pure affection ; an act the whole value of which is that 
it gives expression to deep feeling; an act which does 
not think to serve some definite end, but simply gives 
vent to the pent up emotions of a heart filled with wealth 
of affection. If it means anything, it means that ex 
travagance is sometimes admissible in love. That there 
is a life which is not obedient to the laws of political 
economy ; that there is a use higher than utility, a 
service better than that of serving. To have deep feel- 
ing and to give it free and unhindered expression ts 
sometimes a divine act. 

1. We might get some interpretation of this facident 
from nature, and some interpretation of nature from 
this incident. The trees of the Lord, says the Psalmist, 
arefull. Our translators have added the word *'s%p,” 
an addition which ind{cates the tendency of mar to put 
lim{tations upon the largeness of the word of God. No; 
that is not what the Psalmist meant. The trees of God’s 
planting possessed superabuadance ; they are full of 
blossoms whici are more thaa the fruit ; they are full of 
leaves, more than needed for the lungs of the tree; they 
are full of the singing of birds. The world 1s full of 
divine benefactions, the only use of which is that they 
serve to express the largeness of the divine generosity. 
God paints ionumerable sunsets which no eye ever sees; 
stars the plains with wiid flowers which no hand ever 
plucks ; fills the groves with sonys which no ear ever 
hears. God is javish in the expression of himself in 
nature, Javish, too, I believe, in the expression of him- 
self in grace. The notion that his pardoning love is 
limited to a race, a sect, or a chosen few is purely 
human, Nature suggests no such narrowness, and the 
Gospel knows none such. 

2. In human experience there ia a place for that which 
simply is expressive of human affection. Those hours 
are not wasted which are devoted to the cementing of 
affection. It is a disgrace to civilization that it should 
work any man so many hours that he should have no 
time to frolic with his children and make love to his 
wife Itis pitiful to see, as one sometimes may, in a 
Puritan home all emotional life repressed uader the 
false impression that to give it expression is somehow 
unmanly, unwomanly, if not unchristian. 1 have heard 
persons say that they did not wish to give a useful thing 
as « gift; this {s perhaps carrying the principle a little 
too far, but there is truth in thesaying. Tne most precious 
gift is that which is slmply an expression of affection, 
which, therefore, is an end in itself transcending all 
other ends. It is rot an extravagance to expend money 
on that which is simply an expression of love. To fill 
one’s house with pictures in order to make a show and 
gratify vanity is an extravagance, but to fill it with 
pictures to express one’s sense of beauty, and to develop 
the love of beauty in others, is not. I heard the other 
day of a lady of wealth, who, working among the work- 
ing girls, went always to their club in a plain dress. 
They grew to love her, and to feel free with her; and 
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one evening crowding about her besought her to come 
in an evening dress, with her pearls and diamonds. She 
did so, and rejoiced their eyes and their heart, satisfy 
ing their love of beauty. The milliner may minister to 
vanity, or she may minister to the love of the beautiful. 
It is not easy to draw a line; rather it is impossible ; 
but a certain degrees of expenditure in the mere minister 
ing to the sense of beauty, in mere expreasion of art 
sense in dress, is not unchristian ; still less is such ex 
penditure to be denounced as extravagance when it 
administers to love. I walked the other Sunday through 
Central Park and met scores of workingmen with their 
wives and children dressed in their best, and noticed 
that in every instance the best of the children’s clothes 
was better than those of the mother’s, and in most in 
stances the best clothes of the wife were better than the 
best of the husband’s. This is a good sign. The man 
who is extravagant in dressing his wife and child may 
make a mistake, but it is one of those mistakes which 
angels smile upon. 

38. We may carry this truth into a higher plane. 
That money is not wasted which is expended in ex 
pressing affection for God. Reacting against the ritual. 
ism of Rome and Anglicism, the Puritan churches made 
a eervice which was almost whojly intellectual, and a 
meeting-house which was almost wholly bald and 
barren. They came together to be instructed; taey 
gathered, therefore, in a lecture-room ; they had a pul- 
pit and a sermon, and the prayers and songs before the 
sermon were little more than grace before mest. The 
tendency to substitute Gothic churches for meeting 
houses, and liturgical services for opening exercises, is 
one which has been abundantly ridiculed, and which in 
some of its phases has been ridiculous. Nevertheless 
there is in this as in all great tendencies a deep signifi 
cance. The hunger of the heart is wiser than the sys 
tems of the philosphers. Church service is not merely 
& means of ministering to human needs, it {s also a 
means of expressing devotion to God. The church 
which is only a Martha, which serves at the table, is as 
defective as the church which is only a Mary, which 
breaks the alabaster box of ointment ; the true church 
will be both. The great cathedrals of Europe are some 
thing more than meeting houses ; they are monuments 
of man’s love and reverence for the Deity. It is a curi 
ous illustration how far the hard-hearted Anglo Saxon 
race have departed from the divine conception of the 
utility of the useless that it is serfously proposed by 
s0me¢ non conformists in England to turn her great cathe 
drals into museums and lecture-halls. One might as 
well convert a monument into an observatory, or 4 
horizontal gravestone {nto a plenic table. The most 
beautiful frescoing I have ever seen, I think, is in a lit- 
tle chapel attached to a blind asylum in Montreal. 
The congregadion worshiping there never can see the 
pictures which are painted on the ceiling or the walls 
To the person who imagines that all things churchly 
are made for human use there is a curious anomaly in 
this frescoed chapel, but to one who looks more deeply 
into the genesis and meaning of worship there is a pro 
found and beautiful significance in these frescoed walls. 
Just because they are useless to the blind congregation 
they are the more significant as a memorial of devotion 
to God; they can have no other purpose ; this is their 
singie end and aim. 

4 Nordo I think it unreasonable to add that it is 
still Judas who asks, to what purpose this waste. The 
men who scornfully complain against the churches, and 
agaiost Christians for building the churches who ask 
us why we do not build schoolhouses and hospitals 
instead, are rarely the men who themselves build school 
houses and hospitals. The churches are the cradle of 
human charity, where it is rocked, and nursed, and 
tended, until i: grows strong and serviceable. Mary 
aud Marths are the two hands, and the one serves the 
better because the other pours out ointment. The 
heart which is profvse in its utterance of affection is 
the heart most likely to be patient in the service of love. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS HONORED. 


By Emity HuntTincton MILuer. 


HE Feast. Jesus did not stay in Bethany after he 

raisea Lazaius from the dead. He went awsy 
again to kis work, for now his life on earth was almost 
done. But just about a week before his crucifixion he 
came back once more to spend a little time with these 
geatle, loving friends. Pilgrims from all parts of the 
land were golng up to Jerusalem to the great feast of 
the Passover, and Jesus and his disciples traveled with 
them as far as Bethany. There they stopped to spend 
a quiet Sabbaih, and no doubt Jesus told Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus, just as he had told his disciples, 
that the time of his death was at hand. There was 
another home in B:thany where Jesus was loved and 
honored, and this was the home of Simon. He is called 
Simon the leper, and Jesus had probably cured him of 





his dreadful] disease, He wanted to honor his friend, 
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so he made a feast for Jesus and his disciples. Lazarus 
was invited also, and Mary and Martha, and many 
others. 

Martha’s service, The way in which Martha always 
close to show her love for her dear Lord was by serving 
him, and trying to do something for his comfort. It 
made her happy to wait upon him, and show her loving 
heart by loving deeds. She was glad also to wait upon 
the friends of Jesus for his sake ; so at this feast, while 
Lazarus sat at the table as a guest, Martha served them, 
bringing them food, and pouring water upon their 
hands, and show!ng that she was glad and proud to be 
even a servant to the Lord whom she loved. 

Mary's service. What could Mary do to honor Jesus ? 
She brought an alabaster box of rare and costly oint 
ment, such as was used for pouring upon the heads of 
kings as a mark of great honor. People in that country 
reclined upon couches when they ate, and she could 
not pour the perfume upon the head of Jesus as he re- 
clined at the table, but che came behind him and poured 
it upon the feet that had traveled so many weary miles 
as the blessed Master went about dolng good. The 
sweet odor filled all the house, and every one wondered 
why such a costly thing should be poured out in one 
offering upon the feet of any one. 

One of the guests was very much displeased, and said 
it was a great waste. Not Simon, who had been healed 
of his dreadful leprosy by this dear guest who sat at his 
table ; not Lazarus or Martha ; they would think nothing 
too precious for tbe friend who was to them above all 
kings ; not the Lord Jesus himself, for he smiled upon 
Mary and said she had done a beautiful deed, that 
should always be remembered of her. He told them he 
was s00n going away; that they would not have him 
with them always, or have any chance to show him 
nonor ; that the time of his death was so near that Mary’s 
sweet perfume was like anolating his body for the 
burial. 

The guest who was displeased was Judas, oue of the 
disciples who went about with Jesus and pretended to 
love him. Already he had let Satan come into his heart, 
and had begun to obey him and be his servant. He 
carried the bag in which the money was kept, and he 
was a thief and stole the money from it. He said it 
would have beeu better to sell the olntment for fifty 
dollars and give the money to the poor; but Jesus knew 
he did not really care for the poor. He knew that even 
then Satan had put into bis heart the dreadful plan of 
wetting some money from the Jews by betraying his 
Lord to them. 

Honor from the multitude. The next day Jesus set 
out again on bis journey to Jerusalem, not on foot, but 
riding on @ young ass which the disciples brougut to 
uim. When the people heard that he was coming they 
tvok palm branches in their hands and went to meet 
uim, shouting and singing. Some of them spread their 
yarments on the ground, and strewed green branches 
vefore bim, as they would before a king, and all the 
multitude going before and following after shouted, 
‘* Hosanna in the highest! Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 

Honor from the children, There were childrea among 
luis singing multitude, sioging praises to the friend who 
had taken children in his arms and said, ‘‘ Suffer the 
cuildren to come unto me.” The children kept on 
singing, even after they came to the temple, and the 
chief priests were very much displeased when they 
heard it. They wanted Jesus to tell them to stop, but 
the Lord loved to hear their songs. He said God had 
filed their hearts with love and taught thelr lips to sing 
his praise. I think the honor he cared most for was the 
loving deed of Mary and the happy songs of the children, 
even more than thé humble service of Martha or the 
feast of Simon or the praises of the multitude, But 
uo loving deed or word or thought was ever overlooked 
or forgotten by him; no loving deed or word or theught 
is ever unnoticed now. He himself has told us how we 
can best serve and honor him by caring for his poor and 
needy—for we always have them about us. When we 
stag ‘‘ Hosanna” that is one kind of honor, but when 
we feed the hungry and care for the sick and suffering, 
snd try to teach others to love God, we are doing the 
very work which Jesus did, and honoring him by obey- 
ing him, so that he need not say to us, as he did to some, 
‘* Why do you call me Lord, and do not the things 1 
command you ?’ 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 

ESUS never rebukes industry, but drudgery ; and the 
worst fetich is the god of toll. Jesus never exalts 
sentiment or mere contemplation. He praises Mary for 
placing chief stress on the great truths of grace ; he con- 
demns Martha fora certain want of proportion in her 
life. The chuich has made great mistakes in fancying 
that Christianity isdorses 8 woman for leaving her 
broomstick in the middle of the floor, her dishes in the 
suds, and her baby in the care of nobody in particular, 
simply that she may go to # prayer-meeting. The duty 











that is farthest off many people regard as the nearest, 
but that fs not true. A meditative, reserved career in 
the kingdom of God ends in morbid moods, and unfits 
for action. 





As soon as Christianity condescends to social life, it 
descends and ceases, Christianity is nothing if not 
spontaneous. No Christian can grudge or drudge. 
Nothing more belles Jesus than to «peak of him as con- 
descending. Our compulsory, commercial] social life is 
afraud. ‘I went out calling yesterday,” said a lady to 
me to-day, ‘‘and don’t you think I had fifteen calls to 
make, snd I was fortunate enough to find eight ladies 
out!” This inviting those who bave invited you, these 
extra select parties, this fine discrimfoation based on 
bank accounts and portiéres, is as far from real social 
life as the East is from the West. 





I remember when we had protracted meetings in 
my native New England village the women used to 
tell the men to take ‘‘a cold bite,” aud the men al 
ways had good meetings because everybody went, day 
and evening, except Martha. Martha staid at home 
and moped and mopped. God bless you, Martha, you 
know more now, and you were a dear good creature 
—a good deal of sugar ip your vinegar—sort of a fine 
lemonade at times. But I’!] wager you have stopped 
fault-finding with Mary who went to Heaven a year 
after you did—her hearse followed to the old church 
yard by all the poor people in town. 





Some people think that the delicate attentions of 
love are a waste of force, not being necessary to life- 
Yet the kiss my little girl imprints on my lips, as I go 
to my daily round of duty, rounds out my duty as 
nothing else could do. If I am ill, [’d rather have a 
cunsultation of a certain trinity I wot of than to have 
a whole triangle of doctors. Several months ago in 
an outing of illness, I awoke, and it seemed as if I 
was in a new heaven and a new earth. One of my 
good neighbors had stolen in and left a bunch of hya- 
cinths in a little vase. If he had given me a deed of 
his conservatory I could’t have been made so happy. 
An alabaster box is no good until itis broken. Who 
wants to go into a conservatory to see the flowers? 
When you go down town to-morrow see how much 
better service a rose bud does broken off the bush. 
Go and stick it into your wife’s hair and see if she 
doesn’t think there is such a thing as renewing the 
honey moon. 


Tis not the rarity of the rose that makes for perfume, 
but ’tis its dissolution. The alabaster box in the bu- 
resu-drawer is nothing but Lubin’s extract in a tangle 
of lace and kid gloves, signifying style and fuss and 
feathers. But lavishly poured on the way-worn feet of 
him who has no friends, it speaks another language and 
another prayer. *Tis not what you do, but the spirit of 
what you do, that tells. In the odor of the shampoo 
you are not lost in ethereal admiration of the barber. 
Your joint attentions are on a shilling. But when your 
nervous headache {s assuaged by the mind-cure palms 
of one whom you took to be an angel and found to be 
a saint, your eyes moisten and you vow you'll never 
keep your alabaster boxes on the top shelf any more. 
Since the delicate attentions of sacrificial love are so 
sweet to enjoy, is it not strange we forget that there is 
one thing more blessed than to receive ? 


But when it comes to sacrificing our precious things 
for others, there is yet a higher test of devotion. There 
are women who sacrifice their new bonnets and new 
gowns in order to help pay off mortgages. There are 
men whom I know, who deny themselves luxurtes in 
order that every Sunday a poor sick friend may have a 
bouquet of flowers. Some people think flowers at 
funerals are a waste; but I pity a soul so sordid as to 
neglect to lavish tokens of love on those who live after 
they are dead. And yet I am more a friend to the 
blessedness of anointing the grooves of friendship with 
ante-mortem sacrifices. I doubt not our friends just 
gone to heaven appreciate our bouquets fn their honor ; 
but do we not often underdo delicate attention to the 
living and make it up in excessive attention to the dead ? 
The dead are in God’s care exclusively ; and he knows 
how to care for them better than we, for he is nigher 
them. But unto the living we may be guardian angels, 
and the kindly service given in time of loneliness or ill- 
ness is ointment taken down and out the fine package 
and put to use. We spoil a good deal by shelving it. 
Nothing keeps so well as that which is well used. 





There is in love aprophetic instinct Itis in the nature 
of grace to diffuse capacities. A man’s percepifons are 
lovelier in the kingdom of grace, other things being 
equal, than in the kingdoms of Grudgery and Drudgery. 
Love anticipates the wishes of those whom it adores. 
Love penetrates the veil or rends it. Love idealizes and 
sacrifices, and dies daily, and comprehends the hidden 
things of God. Friends must part, and he who has 
friends should bear in mind that the opportunity of 
friendship is to-day’s, and that elegies, not eulogies, may 





be the solemn cadence of the morrow. The friend 
whom you delight to serve to-day, to-morrow may be 
beyond the sweep of your eye, but within the infinite 
circle of your falth. ‘‘ How glad I am that I staid at 
home,” said a man to me wits blurred eyes. Else the 
delicate attentions he was able to offer to a dear child 
could not have been doue for her burial, that came upon 
him with mysterious haste. It would seem that some- 
times human reljatlons are consecrated by unusual 
devotions—:he unconscions preparation of love for 
death. 


We are sure that maay things are going on subtly in 
subtle kingdoms of which our alte ego dreams, but 
which does not impress us until after the great cloud 
has come. In our empyrean much goes on just above 
our heads. Sometimes we seem to be thera or within 
reach, but the vague conception eludes us, and we 
marvel if we have not been direaming, or set down won 
drous coincidences and great spirltual contacts to an 
overheated imagination. After all is over, and wecome 
back from the grave to the empty chamber, we meet 
again the celestial ministry. We are certain we will 
never more doubt the spiritual world. We read the 
mystery, and unders!and that death is the beginning of 
a higher career in a spiritual kinzdom. These moods 
are not habitual, perhaps, but if they are like angels’ 
visits they are our stay in future care and loneliness, 
and assure us that death ends nothing that life was 
intended to perpetuate. 


But however vague may be our cognizance of the re 
lationship existing between cur deed and the infinite 
world, God’s knowledge is as comprehensive as our 
ignorance is dense. The tlowers we strew, the censers 
we swing, the delicate attentions we bestow, come up as 
an eternal litany in the memory after all is over. But to 
God they were prectous as a burial offering—the burlal 
of self in the dedications of love. We do not know 
how the circle we stir in the placid sea with our pebble 
moves on the infinite reaches. But as little do we per- 
ceive that a good deed by its very nature is pervasive, 
immortal, influential in the eternities of God. The re- 
productive power of goodness, the fertility of faithful- 
ness, is a fact which has in it untold promise of joy, 
widentng usefulness and blessedness in the future life. 





Waste Is the misuse of things. Nature seems to doa 
good deal of wasting ; but itis only in seeming. You 
spend vour money on art, on fine editions of fine books, 
on things of beauty that feed the taste, and cultivate 
the imagination. Or you cultivate orchids or roses and 
thiogs that you cannot eat or drink. Some people think 
these things are waste of time. Judas {is firm in the 
bread and butter faith. Is the bread that perisheth the 
real bread of life ? Christianity insists first, last, and all 
the time on the eternal utility of moral beauty, and 
everything that cultivates the moral nature to Christ is 
more precious than rubies 


What we regard as utilitarlanfam is not to be indis 
criminately condemned ; for Christianity has a treas- 
urer, @ man who holds the bag, who.n it wanted to save 
but who carried too much baggage. The compatibility 
of utility and beauty, the true harmony, is as easily dis- 
cerned in the alabaster box on the shelf as in the alabas- 
ter box broken. Sometimes to save men we must offer 
much sacrifice which, under some circumstances, might 
be waste—as when Paul lightens the ship, throwing over 
the cargo; as when the wrecked miser throws his gold 
into the sea rather than sink with it. Nature wastes 
millions of seeds, but those that fail to fertilize fertilize 
the seeds which germinate. The flower grows out of 
the loam, and the joam is the ashes of roses. The law 
of sacrifice regards any surrender, any ‘ waste,” that 
makes for the beauty of holiness, as the highest correla 
tion and: conservation of force. 





Glorification is rectification. We rarely do justice to 
the living ; but we are fond of carving eulogies on mor- 
tuary tablets. The crowd which enthusiastically hon 
ored Jesus’s entry of Jerusalem even forgot its old Bible. 
In the frenzy of the moment politics, a3 is not unusual, 
dominated religion. But after death memory is pro- 
foundly energetic, and the texts we forget on election 
day come vividly to mind after the hero of the election 
falls by the hands of the assassin. Joy is self-centered ; 
loss is centrifugal. We forget others in our own suc- 
cess; and in our fallure we are solicitous of others. 
** Hosanna” had a short memory. The study and rec- 
ollection of Scripture are most active in adversity. Re 
ligion declines with the increase of self-satisfaction. 








Judas wreaked his useless remorse upon his wretched 


body. Respentant Peter fed his Lord’s lambs,.— 
[ Mirlam. 


Not he that repeateth the name, but he that doeth the 
will ! 








The best way to defend your error is to confess {t, 





We are not men, but promises of men, 
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THE CHRISTIAN SKEPTIC. 


By THE REv. REVEN THOMAS. 

“They also, if they continue not in their unbelief, shall be 
grafted in, for God is able to graft them in again.’’-—Romans 
xi , 23 

HAVE called the man whose history I am intending 

this evening to outline before your minds a *‘ Chris- 
tlan Skeptic.” The title may not be the happlest or best 
that could be chosen, but it covers the whole ground of 
the theme. The man was nourished in childhood 
as a Christian, lost his faith and became a skeptic ; be- 
came, indeed, an infidel lecturer—one of the most intel 
ligent and popular of infidel lecturers—but eventually 
found how hollow and unsatisfactory his infidelity was, 
and grew out of it. The process of growing out of it is 
the one to which I shall ask most of your attention, be- 
cause naturally that process will interest us most. 

I think that, of all lives which contain in them lessons 
of quiet heroism, those of men to whom we apply the 
words ‘self-made men” are the most suggestive. This 
man of whom I speak was emphatically of that order. 
We find him at twenty years of age making these re- 
solves, and committing them to writing : ‘‘ That I would 
lead a strictly moral life ; would retire to pray at least 
once in the daytime, as well as ‘say my prayers’ at morn 
and eve; and would inquire diligently into the truth of 
natural and revealed religion.” He continues, ‘‘I 
thought it possible that by the time I reached the age of 
twenty-four I might be able to master the elements of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French; might get wel! 
through Euclid, and through 8 course of algebra ; might 
commit the entire ‘ Paradise Lost’ and seven of the best 
dramas of Shakespeare to memory ; and might read a 
large and solid course of history and of religious evi- 
dences ; and be well acquainted also with the current 
literature of the day.” This was an ambitious task 
which this poor cobbler set himself to accomplish, 
meanwhile supporting himself and his mother by his 
hand work. It shows that there was, as men say, the 
right kind of stuff in him. 

He persevered and conquered this knowledge and 
much besides. But the result of this tremendous strain 
upon this young man may be gathered from these words : 
‘<T not unfrequently swooned away and fell along the 
floor, when I tried to take my cup of oatmeal gruel at the 
end of my day’s labor.” At twenty-twoa serious illness 
prostrated him ; nature could not endure this severe ap- 
plication. With his illness and depression came doubts 
and still doubts as to divine providence and its reality. 
From that time onward the battle within was being 
fought. For six months we find him in such a condi- 
tion of peace that he writes : “If throughout eternity In 
heaven I be as happy as I often was for whole days 
during that short period of my religtous life, it will be 
heaven indeed.” He found that in the Methodist 
societ'es with which he associated there were great 
fiuctuations in the state of their religious experience, at 
one time great glowing intensity which could not be 
long sustained, followed by a coldness which was winter 
to the soul. This troubled him, and eventually pro- 
duced a bad influence on so exacting and intelligent a 
mind. He becomes first a teacher then a newspaper 
writer, and he says of this kind of life, “ If I could live 
over again and choose the kind of life I would live, it 
would not be that of a writer for newspapers, although 
I enjoyed it—I am sure it was the cause to me of real 
corruption of the heart and hardening of the feelings.” 
Meanwhile he is learning and studying as ardently as 
ever, eventually goes to London, becomes acquainted 
with publishers, tries to get a romance published, has 
many ventures and adventures, is reduced to great 
straits—writes all he can, eventually leaves London, and 
at Leicester becomes extremely interested in the poor 
weavers; finds there men getting for a week’s labor a 
little more than a dollar, and having to keep wife and 
children on it. His life for a long while is identified 
with the woes of these poor people. He becomes their 
leader in movements for reform, and thenceforth his 
peace and safety are jeopardised. He was tried and 
sentenced for his intense sympathy with the poor. In 
prison he spent all his epare time in his beloved studies ; 
but his religious faith was breaking down, chiefly from 
the reason that he found religion used as an instrument 
of oppression : the grievous wrong of his imprisonment; 
his tender wife enduring suffering that brought her near 
to death ; the poor everywhere suffering still while the 
wealthy were living in idleness and luxury ; it seemed a 
world of wrong, and atheistic reasoning became habitual 
in him. ‘‘ My angered and distempered mind,” he writes, 
** set itself now defiantly to resist the thought of God.” 
Strauss confirmed him in his unbelief. On being 
liberated from prison he tries to get a poem he had 
written in prison published and comes into close con- 
tact, in his efforts, with some very notable men, some 
of the most notable of recent times. Eventually he 
takes to lecturing on themes which concern the people ; 
lectures on Strauss’s Mythical System. Afterward he 
wrote: ‘‘ It would rejoice my heart if I could obliterate 
those lectures from the realm of fact. But it cannot be. 





We must bear the guilt, and take the consequences of 
all our acts which are contrary to the will of Him who 
made us, and who had a right to our service.” The 
lecturipg went on for several years, till the year 1855, 
when a voice within the man seemed calling to him, and 
he could not silence it. It seemed to press home such 
questions as these: ‘‘ Why should man be moral? Why 
cannot he quench the sense of accountability? Why 
have you not taught your fellow men that they are 
answerable to the Divine Moral Governor, and must 
appear before him in a future state, and receive their 
reward or punishment?” Such questions seemingly 
urged upon him from within were too much for his 
peace. He began his lecture season in the year 1856, 
lecturing to the people at a hall called the Hall of 
Science, on Sunday evenings. He had lectured on 
“Russia and the Russians.” According to the printed 
programme, he was to. lecture on ‘“‘ Sweden and the 
Swedes ;” but when the time came to lecture he could 
not uttera word. ‘‘ The people told me afterward that 
I looked as pale as a ghost, and they wondered whut 
was the matter with me. I could hardly tell myself ; 
but at length the heart got vent by words, and I told 
them I could not lecture on Sweden, but must relieve 
conscience, for I could suppress conviction no longer. 
I told them my great feeling of error was that, while I 
had perpetually been insisting on the observance of a 
moral life in sll my public teachings for some years, I 
had neglected to teach the right foundation for morals— 
the existence of the Divine Moral Governor, and the 
fact that we should have to give up our account to him 
and receive his sentence in a future state. The people 
sat, at first, in breathless silence, listening with all their 
eyes and ears. A fewreckless spirits, by degrees, began 
to whisper to each other, and then to laugh and sneer ; 
and one got up and declared I was insane. A storm 
followed, some defending me, and insisting that I should 
be heard, and others insisting on speaking themselves, 
and denouncing me as a ‘renegade,’ a ‘ turncoat,’ an 
‘apostate,’ a ‘ traitor,’ and I knuw not what. But as I 
happened to have fought and won more battles than all 
these tiny combatants put together, I stood till I won 
perfect silence and order once more, and then I gave 
them one month for preparation, and challenged them 
to meet me in that hall on the 10th and 17th of Febru- 
ary, with all the skeptics they could muster in the 
metropolis, to discuss—first, the Argument for the Be- 
ing of God: secondly, the Argument for a Future 
State.” 

From that time to this (for he {s living still), the man 
to whom I refer ha3 been simply a lecturer on Chris- 
tianity, and has done a most valuable work in meeting 
the arguments brought by skeptics against the divinity 
of Christ and the truth of Christianity. For thirty-five 
years he has been doing this work all up and down 
England. His great learning and great ability bave 
been sufficient to make all infidel lecturers give him a 
wide berth, for all who know this man and his history 
will say that in an argument they never Knew him come 
off second best. 

His history is exceedingly interesting, because of 
these features in it: that he was driven into his skep- 
ticlsm and infidelity by the deep sympathies which 
moved in his heart toward his oppressed fellow crea- 
tures ; he saw religious men cold, hard, dry, unsym- 
pathetic, and he wanted no religion which would leave 
men so ; he rejected the religion which would produce 
such an inward condition; he could not live in the 
midst of poor stocking weavers, and find them working 
six days a week for a little more than a dollar, and not 
burn with indignation. If such a man was a skeptic, 
he was what I have entitied him —a Christian Skeptic. 
Another interesting feature in the case is that he set 
himself up as a teacher of morals, always urging 
morality upon the people, and it was in the act of 
preaching morals simply that the conviction came into 
his soul, and would not be turned out, that you can 
never beget or maintain morals simply by preaching 
morality. Evidently the spirit of the most high God 
wrought on his conscience, in his intelligence, in his 
affections, and made him feel that so long as he left out 
God, and our accountability to him for our life, so long 
the very ground on which morals are built is cut away. 
He felt 8s felt his favorite poet : 

‘* Talk they of morals ; O thou bleeding Lamb, 
Thou maker of new morals for mankind, 
The granc morality is loss of thee.”’ 

Those who are given to affirm that if only we teach 
morality it is enough should study the case of this 
Christian skeptic. While teaching morals, a conviction 
of guilt thrust itself into his soul and rooted itself 
there, and tormented him with its brilliant burning 
till it stopped his tongue and brought him to an open 
avowal of his guilt as a misleaderof men. If history 
has any lesson to teach men who are teachable, any 
lesson writ on the unwound scroll of time in letters of 
blood and fire, it is this: that immorality of the 
filthiest and foulest, the most hideous and loathsome 
kind, is the sure result of the denial of God and of 
our accountability to him. 





There is yet another interesting feature in this case 
it is the undying of the seed sown in his mind in 
childhood. All the reasoning of Strauss and others 
could not thoroughly put out the light which in child- 
hood had been lit in his soul. He writes: ‘‘ I thought 
and spoke and wrote (during those skeptical years), 
but not all the thinking and speaking and writing 
could destroy the latent wish that rapt communion 
with God were again mine. The remembrance of the 
past would return in spite of all the corruption of the 
heart and the wandering of the mind to which I had 
yielded.” 

But lest any one should say that a man can dabble 
in skepticism and infidelism and then, when he will, 
by a sudden leap, emerge from it none the worse, let 
us hear what this man has to say: ‘I confess,” he 
writes) ‘‘I am very incredulous respecting sudden con- 
versions from the babitual skepticism of years. I had 
been twelve years a skeptic, and it was not until fully 
two years had been devoted to hard reading and think- 
ing that I could conscientiously and truly say, ‘I am 
again a Christian’ even nominally.” 

And during the six months after his change he 
writes, ‘‘My conviction of personal sin deepened to 
such a degree in the hours of reflection during those 
silent six months that I dared not pray ; and my wife 
says I never smiled for those six months. I deserted 
God because I thought men ill-used me.” How often 
that is the case—how often men do the like. Because 
some man ill-uses them they desert the sanctuary, 
they cease from prayer, they begin calling all Corts- 
tians hypocrites, they desert God because men ill-use 
them. The Hebrew David would have said, ‘‘ Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him who is the 
health of my countenance and my God.” 

Charles Kingsley helped this man in his struggle— 
corresponded with him a whole yesr; and when, during 
that painful six months, he wrote him saying that he 
was afraid lest he should at last be overwhelmed in 
darkness, Kingsley wrote back, ‘‘ No, no! you will get 
out of all doubtin time. When you feel you are in the 
deepest and gloomiest doubt, pray the prayer of despera- 
tion ; cry out, ‘ Lord, if thou dost exist let me know that 
thou dost exist. Guide my mind by a way that I know 
not into thy truth,’ and God will deliver you.” And 
God very soon did deliver him from his doubts and 
fears. And how did deliverance come? It came along 
the pathway ofa prayer he had learnt whenachild. One 
morning as he woke the prayer was there ready, and it 
came each successive morning, and soon he could pray 
again in his own words. Thenceforth he had no more 
awful gloom of mind. As soon as the light fully came 
the man began that career of lecturing to the people up 
and down the countries of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, working as few men ever could work, till he fell 
into a condition which he describes as one of “ frightful 
nervous horrors,” which served to warn him against all 
attempts to work at more than human speed. And he 
is working still—the old man eloquent—at eighty years 
of age. 

He has been of signal use in the direction he indi. 
cates in these words: ‘If I were to take upon me to 
pronounce in what direction I judge that I have been 
the most instrumental of good, I should say it has been 
in the checking of incipient skepticism in the minds of 
young men, members of religious families, and regular 
attendants on public worship. I invite the hearing of 
such young men wherever I go, and direct my teaching 
most earnestly to them.” 

In the closing of his records of himeelf he says: “I 
have no doubt while I write this that I shall be with my 
Saviour in heaven. I never harbor the fear for amoment 
that I shall not be with him. I'love Christ. I never 
lost my love for his moral beauty, and never ceased to 
worship that, even when skeptical errors had the 
strongest possession of me. But my love for Christ now 
springs from other grounds. I have accepted him as my 
Saviour ; and through faith in him and his atonement 
for sin, and in the everlasting love of the Father, I feel 
God has accepted me.” 

Now, here is a man whose history ought to be of some 
use to us—a man of the most untiring studiousness, of 
the most ardent devotion to everything he undertook : 
wondrously cultured in the great university of books ; 
able to read in six or seven languagee—and all by his 
unsubduable perseverance—becomiag a skeptic from the 
ardor of his sympathies with the ways and woes of men. 
Yet evidently never left in his skepticism by the visitings 
of the spirit of God ; finding nothing in skepticism that 
could help him ; a land chill, cheerless, and barren, a 
land in which it {s impossible for such a soul (maintain- 
ing its morality while losing its faith) to stay for long. 
God’s own hand seems to have drawn him back. It 
does not seem to have been any personal influence ex- 
exerted on him which did it. The personal help came 
afterward. God’s spirit met him and paralyzed his 
tongue for the time being; stopped him in his self- 
chosen course, and then handed him over to such 
brethren as could give him help. 

And I may take this occasion to express a judgment 
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which seems to me sound : that if we had in this nation 
a hundred men as competent for the work as this man, 
whose mission {it should be to go up and down the land 
and call the people into open halls—admit them without 
money and without price—to hear intelligent well- 
reasoned lectures on Christianity such as this man gave, 
it would be an enormous benediction. It is not a thing 
for any kind of man to do, but for a well read, intelll- 
gent, able, ready and eloquent man, it would be no 
difficult matter to show the shallowness and ignorance 
of much which passes for philogphy and for wisdom. 
No nation can hold together on skepticism. To no man 
living can any blessing come through the gateway of 
skepticism. It is falth that removes mountains, not 
skepticism. And I will add that no form of religion 
which begins with man’s mind and ends with it, and is 
measurable by man’s intelligence, can ever sustain mor- 
als or promote human progress. We want a religion 
which saves souls from death and hides multitudes of 
sins ; which puts the.hand of man {nto the hand of the 
Christ of God, and says to him, So long as you keep your 
hand there you are strong and safe both for time and 
eternity. 





TRUE GROWTH. 


By Henry WARD BEECHER. 





ND now let every man bring home this question 
to himself—the question of growth, physical, in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual. ‘‘ Grow! grow! grow” 
echoes and re-echoes all the way through the New Testa. 
ment. Have you grown? Are you & more generous 
man, amore disinterested man, than you were when you 
first started in life? Are you a man that really has 
taken the highest conception of heroism into account ? 
Do you say, can you say before God: ‘‘I think I am a 
world better in all those higher elements than I was at 
the beginning”? Some of you, I think, can say it, and 
some of you, I think, are aspiring to be able to say it; 
but are there not many of you that, if you could take 
the book of memory and trace on the whole what has 
been the effect of life upon your generous feelings, upon 
your pride, and upon your love of praise and luxury, 
would be obliged to acknowledge that you are not nobler 
men than you were in the beginning ? Are vow a man 
that is conscious, day by day, of daring to look up to 
God in your daily prayer, and to say : ‘‘ Thou knowest 
that I am sinful ; but by the grace of God I am gaining; 
I am growlpg away from animal, selfish life, and 
toward heroic disinterestedness”? Do you feel that you 
can truthfully say : ‘‘I can keep company with Jesus 
and understand him as I could not have understood him 
when I began life, and I have more joy in his presence 
than I had then ?” I do not ask you whether you have 
been convicted of sin, or have been converted, or have 
had some pleasing hours and joyful reminiscences of 
Christian life largely made up of the hope that you 
would go to heaven; 1 ask you what has been the 
growth of your heart year by year, and what fs its tend- 
ency to-day ? Are you harder, coarser, and more selfish 
than you were? Have not some of you even turned 
about , so that you deride the enthusiasm of the young? 
Do you not shake your heads and say ; ‘‘ Magnanimity 
is very pleasant, but you will see what it amounts to by 
and by ; 1 once felt as you do now, but I have learned 
better”? Well, who was your schoolmaster ?' I know. 
His name was devil ; and you have been a good scholar. 
There are multitudes of men who once believed in 
heroic purity. There are many men who believe their 
mother was pure and untemptable, but who do not be- 
Heve that anybody else is. There are a great many 
young men that are rotten before they are half grown, 
and that go about like flesh files seeking carrion. There 
are a great many men who are older than these that do 
not boast of their degradation and inferlority, but who 
are conscious in themselves that they are not so pure nor 
so heroic as they were a score of years ago. God help 
them ! You had better try again. and be converted once 
more ; and when you have been couverted the second 
time, try still again. 1 think men ought to have as 
many conversions as there are beads around a beauty’s 
neck, Every time you go up one step higher, every time 
you subdue one quality more, every time you bring into 
ascendancy that in you which is farthest from the animal 
from which you sprang, you come nearer to God and the 
angelic host. 
Let me read as a closing wore the wisdom of James : 
‘* Who is a man and endued with knowledge among you? 
let him show out of a good conversation his works with 
meekness of wisdom. But if ye have bitter envying 
and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. This wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envying and 
strife is, there is confusion and every evil work. But 
the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace.” , 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


HE noblest privilege and truest dignity of a human 
being is that he ts capable of communion with God ; 
that at whatever distance his moral fraflty may oblige 
him to stand, his moral nature puts him ona level of 
approach unbroken by any impassable gulf of separa- 
tion from the Perfect One. If he be at peace with God, 
and the sunlight of the Infinite Beauty fall in light and 
warmth upon his soul, there can be no delight equal to 
that of devout communion; it is a “‘ joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” It 1s this delight which is expressed 
with such passionate warmth In the text. The Psalmist 
sums up all petitions into this one desire, that he may 
live in communion with God; he will be satisfied if he 
may only contemplate the beauty of God’s holiness and 
grace; he will be at rest, if, in the perplexities and 
troubles of his life, he can only ascertain the Divine 
will. Wrapped in the sweet confidence that the Divine 
will is being done in and by him, he will be hidden in 
God’s covert, secreted in his tent, and at the same time 
set upon a rock above all adverse influences round about 
him. His troubles will be occasions for sacrifices of joy 
and songs of praise. 


The habit of secret prayer, as has been beautifully 
said, ‘“‘ gilds social intercourse and conduct with a ten- 
derness, an unobtrusiveness, a sincerity, a frankness, an 
evenness of temper, a cheerfulness, a collectedness, a 
constant consideration for others, united to a simple 
loyalty to truth and duty, which leavens and strengthens 
society.” Our memory still preserves the recollection of 
one who was a striking iflustration of the truth of these 
words. The members of this church, in which he was 
forso many years held in esteem and honor, cannot fail 
to recognize the reference, so well does this portraiture 
fit his character, but all may not know, what was known 
to a few, his constancy in the practice of secret prayer. 
Dally, in his own private room, his prayer was set forth 
as incense, and the lifting up of his hands as the evening 
sacrifice ; it was fragrant with the holy ingredients of 
contrition, trust, and hope, and carried with it the con- 
secration of his whole soul in submission and thanks- 
giving. 





We have, after all, to see but one step onward, and to 
secure that step. We know at least this much: that in 
this, our brief transit across the stage of time, we are 
passing from eternity to eternity, and from God to God. 
Amid all mysteries, and all apparently blind forces and 
passionless, inexorable laws, there is not one of us who 
may not fee) the full conviction that ‘‘ The eternal God 
is our refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 





Habitual prayer confers decision onthe wavering. It 
does this by bringing them into the holy calm of that 
Presence where they are no longer carried to and fro by 
every wind of variable opinion, where the influence of 
this person and that gives place to the thought of what 
will meet the requirements of God, and be likely to 
command his blessing. In his presence we are thrown 
back upon ourselves, reminded that tc our own Master 
we stand or fall, and that everyone of us must give 
account of himself to God. It is difficult to conceive of 
anyone persevering in the habit of secret, earnest prayer, 
and yet continuing to be a changeable, unreliable per- 
son. 


Now let us meditate how Christ has gone before us 
into the glory of his heavenly Father. Therefore, if we 
desire to follow him, we must mark the way which he 
has shown us, and trodden for three and-thirty years— 
in misery, in poverty, in shame, and in bitterness even 
unto death. So likewise, to this day, must we follow in 
the same path, if we would fain enter with him into the 
kingdom of heaven. For though all our masters were 
dead, and all our books burned, yet we should ever find 
instruction enough in his holy life ; for he himself is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, and by no other way can 
we truly and undeviatingly advance toward the same 
consummation, than in that in which he had walked as 
our exemplar while he was yet upon earth. 





‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
A pure heart is more precious in the sight of God than 
aught else on earth. A pure heart is a fair, fitly adorned 
chamber, the dwelling of the Holy Ghost, the golden 
temple of the Godhead ; a sanctuary of the only begot 
ten Son, in which he worships the heavenly Father. A 
pure heart is the throne of the Supreme Judge, a lamp 
bearing the eternal Light ; a secret council-chamber of 
the Divine Persons ; a treasury of divine riches ; a store- 
house of divine sweetness ; a panoply of eternal wisdom ; 
acell of divine solitude ; the reward of all the life and 
sufferings of Christ, A pure heart is a tabernacle of the 
Holy Father; a bride of Christ; a friend of the Holy 
Ghost ; a delight to the eyes of all saints ; a sister of the 
angels ; a cause of joy to the heavenly hosts ; a brotber 
of all good men: a terror to the devil; a victory and 
conquest over al] temptation; a weapon against all 
assaults ; a reservoir of divine benefits; a treasury of 
all virtue ; an example to al] men ; a restoration of al, 





that has ever been lost. Now, what is a pure heart ? 
Tt {s, as we have sald before, a heart which finds its 
whole and only satisfaction in God, which relishes and 
desires nothing but God, whose thoughts and intents are 
ever occupied with God, to which all that is not of God 
is strange and jarring, which keeps itself as far as pos- 
sible apart from all unworthy images and joys and 
griefs, and all outward cares and anxieties, and makes 
all these work together for good ; for to the pure all 
things are pure, and to the gentle is nothing bitter. 





GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


ROM one of the stations of the McAll Mission in 
Paris are reported the following indidents : 

‘** Our excellent lady Bible-reader of the district was 
asked to go up to the very highest house %n the hill 
(Butte Montmartre), to see a poor workman of middle age, 
who was very ill. She went, and was followed by our 
devoted missionary, Monsieur Sagnol, who has long de 
voted a part of his time to visiting the people of that 
Station. There they found the poorman. He had been 
for some time a regular attendant on the meetings, but 
been lured away by skeptical companions, and had not 
entered our mission Hall for four or five years. 

“Our friends found him hopelessly ill, and in a state of 
inward trouble. There, as he tossed on his poor couch, 
the truths he had heard, but scarcely understood, in the 
meetings, returned to his thought ; and he longed to be 
there again, and learn more. He seemed to be still in 
a dark state spiritually, though with a great affection for 
the memory of our mission room. A good womsn, his 
neighbor, one of the converts of our Station, tried to help 
and enlighten him. By degrees they were enabled to 
lead him on to a clear view of his need as a sinner, and 
to a simple trust in Christ. His last days were irradiated 
by an immortal hope. He was a poor, lonely man, un 
married and solitary ; but peace and joy took possession 
of his spirit. 

‘Almost at the last moment, after he had ceased to ar 
ticulate, our Bible-reader brought to him a small bunch 
of spring flowers (primroses) from our little garden at 
Auteuil. When {it was said, ‘from Mr. McAll’s gar 
den,’ a bright smile came over his features. Almost im- 
mediately afterward he was gone. 

“‘In some of the Halls, the rule is that they can only 
have a Bible by attending one hundred meetings, day 
or evening ; in others, the number required is less. [ 
know a woman who earned hers by one hundred 
attendances. How she appreciated it! How she re 
joiced in it! A lady calling upon her one day, after her 
work was done, found her just after she had come in 
from the factory, preparing her dinner of fried potatoes, 
and about to sit down at the table. There was nothing 
on the table but some bread and a jug of water, yet 
against the jug leaned her open Bible. She turned to the 
lady, smiling, and sald, ‘ You see, we sit down to dinner 
together, my Bible and 1: it is the only time we have.’ 

‘‘T shall never forget the eagerness and perseverance 
of one poor woman in Jearning to read, that she might 
find out these truths for herself. She was a street- 
sweeper, as was her husband also. Neither of them 
could read, and they were both over sixty. It is a hard 
way to earn one’s living, to be up at two, three, or four 
o’clock in the morning, according to the season, in all 
weathers, fair and foul, summer and winter, in heat 
and cold ; and this poor woman had contracted inter 
mittent fever. Every other day when she came in, 
about ten o’clock, she had to go to bed ; and yet, despite 
all this, she determined to learn to read. She must 
know more about what was written in the Book ; so on 
off nights, when she had no fever, she went to school. 
She studied at home, she wrote copies; every spare 
moment was devoted to learning, and she succeeded. 
She can read her Bible. Every night you will find her 
and her ‘old man,’ when work is over, sitting down 
together, while she reads to him, and offers a prayer. 

‘* Nor does she stop there, but finds opportunities for 
Christ’s work outside. One dark, cold morning, before 
the sun had risen, when no one was abroad in the great 
city of Paris—no one but the sweepers—she heard a 
companion swear. ‘Don’t do that, God will be angry 
with you,’ she sald. 

*** Do you believe in God ?’ he replied, almost with 
@ sneer. ; 

‘** Yes,’ she sald. ‘Come here with me. Put down 
your broom.’ 

‘** She led him to the edge of the sidewalk, and there 
offered s simple prayer that he might be brought to see 
God as she had seen him. Then she told him where 
she had found out about this wonderful truth—told him 
of the mission Halls, and that they were free, and that 
he should go too. 

‘One of the great facts which seem to strike the 
French poor is that the Gospel which we bring to them 
is free—that they have nothing to pay. 

‘* This poor woman does not seem to bean exception. 
At the Zernes we have a class of women, all gray 
haired, who are trying to learn to read, that they may 
get at these truths for themselves,” 
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MISSIONARY TRAVEL IN TURKEY. 


HAVE recently made the journey from Harpoot to 
this place, Van, via Diarbekir, Mardin, and Bitlts. 

Diarbekir is the anclent Amida. It occupies a high 
bluff on the right bank of the Tigris. It has a more 
massive and a better preserved wall than any oriental 
city with which I am acquainted. The Armenians call 
it Tigranocerta, but it probably existed before the time 
of Tigranes, although its early history is unknown. 
Within historic times it has had many masters—Parthian 
and Koman, Russian and Greek, Mongol, Tartar, 
Saracen, and Turk, besides the petty local kings who 
made it thelr capital. Lying south of the Taurus 
Mountains, it is included within the limits of Meso 
potamia. It once had some fine churches, but from 
their square towers the Muezzin calls out five times a 
day, ‘‘ There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the 
Prophet of God.” 

Mardin is built on the steep side of a spur of a 
mountain which juts into the great Mesopotamian plain, 
and which was known in ancient history as Mount 
Masius. The city is surrounded by an indifferent wall, 
but it is surmounted by a large castle—the only one, so 
far as is known, in the whole country which did not 
surrender to Tamerlane in his murdercus career. It is 
the residence of the “‘ Patriarch of Antioch,” the head of 
the Jacobite Church, who claims to be in the regular 
succession of the ancient Bishop of Antioch, who strug- 
gled with Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem for the headship of the universal church. The 
present Patriarch is a simple minded old man of about 
eighty years of age, who told us of the honors bestowed 
upon him hy the Queen, and by the hierarchy and 
nobility of England, on a visit to that country several 
years ago. 

The journey of one hundred and fifty miles to Mardin 
was by wagon, which although epringless, and over roads 
not yet completed and in many places very rough, fs a 
great improvement upon the ordinary slow and tedious 
caravan. The Government has made no attempt to 
build roads this side of Mardin, so there was no alter- 
native to the caravan. It would not be an easy under- 
taking to build a road across these rocky, jagged 
mountains for even the most enterprisiig goverment. 
In many places the roads are simply awful. It would 
be difficult to persuade one who has traveled much 
among these mountains to accept the common theory 
that the ark rested on Mount Ararat. or near it, while 
the first record which we have of the population after 
the Deluge locates them in Mesopotamia, the region 
from which the dispersion took place; but he will 
readily believe that it rested upon some more southern 
point of the ‘“ Mountains of Armenia,” very likely 
Jebel Juda, which, besides its proximity to Nineveh, 
and the fitness of the location, has tradition in its favor. 
It is true that one author, in accounting for the early ex- 
istence of the post-diluvian population on the lower 
Euphrates, says that the headwaters of the Euphrates 
are near Mount Ararat, and “ population has always 
naturally followed the course of the rivers.” No popu- 
lation, however, with families fiocks, and herds, would 
** naturally ” follow the Euphrates from the highlands 
of Armenia to the plains of ancient Assyria and Babylon. 
It would be simply impossible. It is true that there are 
certain passes through the mountains far away from the 
Euphrates, but not one of these is easy. Only some 
dire necessity, like that which seemed to rest upon the 
tribes of men after the dispersion, would lead to a large 
migration through them. Of course it is possible that 
at the time when winter generally begins in this region 
God landed Noah and his fam{ly six hundred miles 
away from their future home, and then led them, with 
their domestic animals, to the genfal climate snd the 
fruitful lands of the south; but it is not natura), and, 
to one on the spot, it is hardly credible. 

Caravan travel has often been described, and it is no 
novelty to the ordinary reader. Let it not be imagined, 
however, that the luxurious march of travelers through 
Palestine, with a dragoman, numerous servants, a vari- 
ety of tents—parlor, dining, and sleeping—with the 
luxuries of hotel life, is a type of missionary travel. In 
warm weather we sometimes have a tent, but more 
commonly we take our chances among the fleas at a 
khan when on the great thoroughfares of travel ; but on 
ordinary routes we share with a native family, generally 
Koords, the discomforts of their dark, dismal homes, 
Regard for the invalids of our party led us, on this jour- 
ney, to accept the luxury of a tent, although the putting 
it up and taking it down every day is not a small task, 
and the space allotted to each is not mcre than the state- 
room of an Atlantic steamer. The fresh air, however, 
and the freedom from the insinuating flea, are a com- 
pensation for no little fatigue; and then, too, for the 
time, the tent is your own home, and this fs a luxury, 
even though the ground’ is both chair and table, and 
your crockery is all of tin. 

In this country we are continually reminded of our 
proximity to Babel. In our caravan, besides our own 
mother tongue, the Armenisn, Turkish, Arabic, and 





Koordish languages were in constant use, and, after a 
party of Nestorlans joined us, Syriac was added to the 
catalogue. Our first Sunday was spent in Diarbekir, 
where the service was conducted in the Turkish lan- 
guage, although the most of the congregation under 
Stood Armenian. The next Sunday, in Mardin, Arabic 
was used; the people not understanding any other lan- 
guage. The third Sunday we were in Redvan, where 
only Kourdish is understood ; and the next Sunday, in 
Bitlis, we had Armenian. 

Redvan is the central station of the Home Missionary 
work for Koordistan undertaken by the churches in 
Turkey. There is in Koordistan a large Christian popu- 
lation—Armenian and Jacobite—but they have lost their 
own language, and with it almost everything except the 
Christian name, and they have become practically 
Koords. Redvan has a church of some forty to fifty 
members, and an earnest, spiritual pastor, who is the 
bishop of all that region. Their only literature is a 
primer, a small hymn-book, and a poor translation of 
the New Testament, all in the Armenian character. It 
was very iaoteresting to meet these simple-minded breth- 
ren, to listen to their earnest prayers, although in the 
language of the wild Koords—a language not often 
used in prayers—and to commemorate with them at the 
Lord’s table that love which did not restrict itself to 
race, but which brought salvation to all mankind. The 
next day we went to Tul, which is another place occu- 
pled by the Home Missionary Society. This is a roman- 
tic village. occupying a promontory between the Tigris 
and the Bohtan rivers, just above their point of junc 
tion. This is supposed to be the exact spot where Xen- 
ophon crossed the Tigris in his famous retreat with the 
‘*Ten Thousand.” We were more or less upon their 
track for several days after leaving this place. Both 
rivers were much swollen from the heavy spring rains, 
and it was not a little exciting to stand at the point 
where the two came rushing together to form one 
mighty, roaring torrent. 

No welcome could be more hearty than that which 
we received from the simple-minded believers of the vil- 
lage. Several of the young men met us on foot nearly 
ten miles away. As we drew near to the village the 
schoolboys greeted us with a Koordish hymn. A little 
further on, also with song, the young men of the village 
met us, one of whom nearly crushed my hand with the 
heartiness of his grip of welcome. A little further on 
came the older men, next a band of young women and 
girls, and finally the older women, all in bright dress, 
that of the females being largely red, and with this 
swelling throng we were escorted to the village. 

The rivers in this country are mostly bridgeless. The 
Euphrates has rude ferryboats, but the Tigris and its 
tributaries do not possess even this convenience. When 
these rivers cannot be forded you must depend upon 
kellaks—rafts of skins. The skins of sheep and goats 
are taken off whole, tanned, filled with air, fastened 
together beneath poles ; and upon this frail craft, which 
is the sport of every billow, you are paddled across, 
This is the manner in which we crossed the Tigris. Our 
raft had sixteen skins, which is a larger number than is 
generally employed. The two raftsmen managed their 
craft very skillfully. Nota large load can be taken at 
a time, so several passages were required to convey over 
the members of our party with our baggage. One of 
our horses was taken with the raft each time, one of the 
men holding him by the halter and keeping his head 
directed toward the opposite shore by a stick, while the 
other man paddled with a wooden shovel, so that the 
horse, in swimming, helped to convey tbe raft across. It 
took us four hours to cross this river of Eden. 

The strangest place which we saw on our route was 
the village of Hassan Keyf. It occupies a deep gorge 
in the right bank of the Tigris, though in former times 
it was a large city and embraced both sides of the river. 
Its striking feature is that its dwellings are artificial 
caves, or rooms cut in the soft limestone rock. The 
cliffs all about are honeycombed in this way. Including 
the old city, there are several thousands of these rocky 
dwellings. The village is now limited to the gorge, with 
its nearly perpendicular sides; and it was a weird spec- 
tacle as we rode into this gorge to witness so many evi- 
dences of busy life in such a strange place, and to see 
inquisitive and curious faces peering down upon us from 
their lofty, craggy houses. It was once apparently a 
Persian capital, for it contains several ruined mosques of 
elaborate Persian architecture, besides other specimens 
of ancient Persian art, and also the tombs of three Per- 
sian kings. The place, however, evidently had a deal 
of importance before the Persian occupation. A tunnel 
brought a stream of water through the very heart of the 
mountain from the other side. Some of these caves were 
pointed out to us as ancient churches and monasteries, 
and the spot was shown where a large number of monks 
threw themselves from the door of their monastery into 
the Tigris below rather than accept the faith of their 
Persian conquerors. 

Bitlis is a flourishing missionary station of the Amer- 
ican Board, with a strong church and good schools. In 
{ts mineral springs it is a second Saratoga. But of this 
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city, and of the magnificent scenery which we enjoyed 

along the Lake of Van, time and space will not allow 

me to speak, H. N. Barnvm. 
Van, Turkey. 








AT MOUNT HERMON. 


R. MOODY’S gathering of members of the 

Young Men’s Christian Associations of the col 
leges has thus far proved an emphatic success, and 4 
most valuable method of instruction and edification, 
Some 225 delegates represent 80 colleges in 25 States, 
A correspondent of the Springfield ‘‘ Union” gives the 
following account of the life and method there : 

“‘The following parilal list of the representatives of 
the colleges witil give an idea of how widely felt the in- 
fluence of this Mount Hermon Bible vacation will be: 
Awmberst has 8 representattves, Willlams 12, Harvard 
2, Yale 10, Dartmouth 12, Wesleyan 5, Rutgers 10, 
Cornell 10, Princeton 8, Svracuse 6, Rochester 5, Madi 
son 10, Randolph Macon, Va., 16, and takes the banner 
for largest attendance; Washington and Lee, Va., 4, 
Carlton, Minn., 2, Oberlin, 3 or 4. Twelve colleges in 
Iowa are represented by 13 students. The University 
of Virginia, Carlisle Ind{an School, and several colleges 
in Canada are also represented, besides others too 
numerous to mention. 

‘*College Secretaries Ober and Wishard of the Young 
Men’s Caristian Assorfation have the general oversight 
of the gathering, Mr. Over looking after business mat- 
ters, catering, etc., and Mr. Wishard superintending 
the meetings, conferences, etc , other than those under 
the direct lead of Mr. Moody. 

“Bible study occupies the forenoon hours. Mr, 
Moody despises a programme, and doesn’t propose to be 
bound by one, but the general course of study {2 in the 
goepel of Matthew, taking one chaptera day. Follow- 
ing the study of the chapter, which {is led by one of the 
prominent teachers present, comes a Bible reading upon 
some important theme. At noon school is dismissed. 
Mr. Moody says that much study is a weariness of the 
flesh, and intends that the young men shall have a fair 
share of recreation. Other conferences are held, how- 
ever, under the direction of Mr. Wishard to consider 
details of Christian work. Yesterday the fellows met 
under a tree. Professor Towner and wife are on hand 
to direct the musical exercises, which are by no means 
an unimportant part of the programme. He has formed 
a chorus of forty voices, which he promises will do 
splend!d work before he is done with them, and there {s 
no doubt of it. He has a rare faculty of making 
others sing. , 

‘*T have almed thus far to give a picture of the vacation 
Nfeat Mount Hermon. I wish I could as readi{ly convey 
to your readers some flavor of the intellectual and spirit 
ual treat afforded in the Bible study which fs the sine 
qua non of the gathering. This morning the stady of 
Matthew, fourth chapter, was led matnly by the Rev. 
Dr. Brooks, of St. Louts, a man who seems to be as full 
of Bible as an egg 1s of meat. Questions were passed 
forth and back, comments made, explanations and illus- 
trations given in a running fire. Sometimes the ques- 
tions referred to previous lessons. The programme 
was quite mixed, as sults Mr. Moody, and we hada 
definition of righteousness, a criticism of Tom Hughes's 
‘Manliness of Christ,’ an exposition of the phrase 
‘kingdom of heaven,’ comparison of the four gospels, 
etc., In rapid succession. The matter, as given by Dr. 
Brooks, was as follows : Matthew 1s the gospel of Jesus 
as King of the Jews; Mark, the gospel of Jesus the 
Obedient One ; Luke, the gospel of Jesus, the Son of 
men ; John, the gospel of Jesus, the Son of God. He 
used the four faces of the cherubim to {llustrate the four 
gospels : The face of the lion, king of beasts, representing 
Matthew ; the ox, the patient, obedient one, according 
to Mark ; the man’s face, the son of man (Luke): the 
eagle, the son of God (John). A report of this exercise 
would necessarily be fragmentary, and fall to convey the 
true spirit of the discussion. 

“The Rev. Dr. Moorhead, of Xenia, Ohio, followed 
with a Bible reading on the attitude of mind in which 
the student should approach the Scriptures. The theme 
was logically laid out, and Bible passages were given 
and noted by the students as the exposition progressed. 
Questions were often asked and answered, and when, 88 
in one or two cases, some knotty controversial points 
were broached by the questioners, the points were deftly 
parried. The alm was to find out what the Bible says 
and not what men think about it. For instance, the 
mooted question of the salvation of the heathen was 
brought up ; and Dr. Brooks interlarded an anecdote of 
Rowland Hill, who said that when he got to heaven he 
expected to see some heathen there or else a mighty 
good reason why they were not there. The outcome of 
the Bible reading was summed up as follows: We 
should come to the Scriptures (1) with a reverent mind 
and a teachable disposition ; (2) in an attitude of faith: 
(8) with obedience ; (4) to discover Christ : (5) by and 
in we Spirit man may teach, but the Spirit is indispen- 
ga » 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be g!ad to receive items of news for these columns. ] 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Mount Hermon School, where Mr. Moody is conduct- 
ing his conference of study for delegates from college Chris- 
tian Associations, took fire on July 9, but was soon 
extinguished by the exertions of the young men in attend- 
ance. 

—The coramittee of Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., 
which visited Dr. Arthur Little, in Chicago, in relation to 
his call to that church, have reported that Dr. Little bas not 
yet come to a conclusion in the matter. Chicago papers say 
he will probably accept. 

—At the Unitarian meeting, which begins on July 25, at 
the Weirs, Lake Winnipesaukee, among other speakers, 
the Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo will talk on *t The Educational Sit- 
uation in the South,”’ Moncure D. Conway on “ Unitarfanism 
and its Grand Children,’ and James K. Applebee on 
* Othello, a Drama of Faith.”’ 

—At Norwalk, Conn., on July 15 was celebrated the cent- 
enary of the first consecration of an Episcopal church In 
this country. St. Panl’s Church, though by no means the 
first Episcopal church in the country, was the first to be act- 
ually consecrated. Inthe anniversary services the sermon 
was preached by Bishop Williams. A brief history of the 
church in Connecticut was given bythe Rev. Dr. Beardsley, 
who said that when this church was consecrated by Bishop 
Seabury more than four hundred persons were confirmed. 
An interesting historical address was deltvered by the Rev. 
Charles M. Selleck, a former recor, who made a special al- 
lusion to the patriotism of the members of that church when 
the State was invaded in Revolutionary times by the forces 
of General Tryon, who in revenge burned church and houses 
together. 

—At the Consociation of Congregational churchesof Fair- 
field West, Conn., held July 15, to dissolve the pastoral 
relations of the Rev. Joseph Greenleaf, it was stated that 
during his ministry 195 persons have been received to the 
membership of the church, 121 baptized, 199 buried, and 
fifty ccuples united in marriage; 2,598 preaching services 
have been attended, and 5,181 visits made at the homes of 
the people. Over 600 different persons have been connected 
with the Sunday school during this period. The benevolent 
contributions of the church and Sunday-school have 
aggregated $7,674.08, The society, in accepting the pastor’s 
resignation, passed earnest resolutions of appreciation and 
regret at the necessity of separation. 

—On Sunday, July 4, at the Windsor Avenue Church, 
Hartford, Conn., among the number received into the 
church was a blind woman led by a little girl, each of whom 
joined on confession. It wasa touching illustration of the 
lesson of the day, which happened to be that on the miracle 
of the blind man cured at the Pool of Siloam. 

—The subjeet discussed before the last meeting of the 
Hampden Association of Congregational Ministers, held at 
Springfield, Mass., July 13, was the mutual relations of 
capital and labor. Two of the speakers leaned to the labor- 
ers’ side of the controversy, one maintained that the in- 
terests of capital and labor cannot be separated, and that 
the solution of al) troubles can be found in the practical 
application of the Golden Rule, and the fourth thought that 
the fortunes of workingmen lay in their own hands through 
industry and frugality. Their tendency to crowd into cities 
is at the:bottom of the trouble, he thought, and they could 
become forehanded if they would go out on the land, of 
which there is enough for all. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the New England Sun- 
day-School Assembly began last Wednesday, and continues 
two weeks. The sessions which have already taken place 
include addresses by Chancellor Vincent, Prof. Frank 
Beard, Prof. W. F. Sherwin, Prof. R. 8. Holmes, the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, the Rev. Edward Hale, the Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
but, and others. Our Boston letter gives some account of 
the meeting. 

An Academy of Christian Science has been incorporated 
at Boston for teaching Christian science, so-called, and 
adapting it to the treatment of disease. 

—The Rev. C. Van Norden, finding that his trip to the 
West Indies has failed completely to restore tone, will soon 
resign the pastorate of the North Church of Springfieid, 
Mass , and rusticate for a year or two at Suffield, Conn. 
Duting his three-years’ pastorate the North Church has re 
reived 64 on profession, and increased from 450 to over 500 
members. 

—The annual meeting of the Connecticut Prison Associ- 
ation was held in Hartford lately. President Wayland 
and most of the other officers were re-elected. The report 
of the secretary showed that during the last eighteen 
months, of 266 prisoners discharged from the State Prison 
239 have been assisted by the society as follows: Employ- 
ment and board while seeking work, 193; tickets to places 
of employment were furnished to 191 of these 193; clothing 
has been furnished to 68 ; necessary tools furnished to 11; 
sent home at their own request (ticket furnished by agent), 
52; insane, returned to friends in Pennsylvania, 1 ; insane, 
placed in charge of Comptroller, 1 ; idiotic foreign paupers 
returned to Europe, 2. 

—A church is soon to be built by the Congregational 
society of Jonesport, Me. 

—A Rochester (N. H.) lady has offered one-fourth the cost 
of the erection of a Universalist church edifice in that 
town, if it is built at once. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The First German Baptist Church of New York City 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary last week. A historical 
sermon was preached by the pastor, the Rev. George A. 
Schulte. Addresses were delivered by several visiting 





pastors. In 1845 John Eschmann was appointed by the 
Home Mission Board to work among the Germans of the 
city. He founded the First Church. What was then a 
small, weak body, is now an active, strong church, and has 
given to the denomination twenty-two German Baptist 
ministers, among whom are most of the prominent German 
Pastors of the United States, the three professors of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and the editor of the 
German Baptist papers. 

—St. John’s Guild, of New York, have again launched 
their floating hospital for seaside excursions for sick and 
destitute children during the warm weather. In astatement 
jnst submitted to the public, the managers say that since 
the Guild was first organized 402 excursions, carrying 
3,000,00 persns, have been given at its expense. 

—The annual report of the Manhattan Congregationa 
Association, including the churches in New York and 
Brooklyn, shows a total membership of 7,734. The Sunday- 
schools have 12,455, and the collections last year amounted 
to $75,514. 

—The bienniai National Conference of Unitarian churches 
will be held at Saratoga Springs, September 20 to 24. 

—Services were held for the last time in the old Second 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., on Sunday, July 11! 
A historical and reminiscent sermon was preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. Joseph F. Smith. The building will be 
demolished at once and a new and handsome edifice erected 
on its site. 

—The New York Presbytery has temporarily suspended 
the Rev. H. R. Wilson, Jr., late Treasurer of the Board of 
Cburch Erection, who is accused of malfeasance in office, 
until the October meeting of the Presbytery, and meanwhile 
required him to refrain from the exercise of his office as a 
minister. 

—Therolls of membership of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
now put the membership at 2,537, of which number 858 are 
men and 1,679 women. The total membership since its or- 
ganization has been 4,879. 

—The Rochester Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn celebrated its twentieth anniversary on July 11. 
The pastor, the Rev. James G. Roberts, preached a memorial 
discourse. 

—A conference of bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church was held in Philadelphia, Jaly 15, to consider 
the proposed organic union of the two churches. They 
considered the platform for the union adopted some time 
ago by a meeting of elders. Their decision as to whether it 
should be accepted as it is, revised, or rejected, has not been 
made public. 

—The exercises of the Sunday-School Assembly at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., have been attended by great crowds. On Sun 
day the Rev. Dr. A. J. Kynett, of Philadelphia, preached a 
baccalaureate sermon to stndents of Christian science on 
the genera! theme, ‘‘The Subjective Basis of Religious 
Thought, or the Philosophy of Christian Theism.’’ At Dr. 
Hanlon’s Bible class, at least a thousand people were pres- 
ent, and some eighteen hundred persons attended the general 
Sunday School. <A temperance mass meeting in the after- 
noon for children was presided over by Mrs. Kidder, Presi- 
dent of the New York Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. In the evening, sermons were preached by the Rev. 
L. D. Caldwell, Dr. Augustus Webster, Dr. John Dewitt, 
and Dr. J. F. Tuttle. 

—A new Baptist Church has been organized midway 
between the villages of Palmyra and Riverton, Pa. 

~The corner stone of the East Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Schenectady, N. Y., was laid on July 12. It will occupy the 
site of the church destroyed about a year ago by incendiaries. 
The Rev. J. D. Paxton, pastor, officiated. 

—A new Presbyterian church has been begun in Edding- 
ton, Bucks Co., Pa. 

—The dedication of the Olivet Baptist Church of Dundee, 
N. Y., will take place July 28 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church is to be erected at 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

—An Episcopal mission chapel is to be erected in Babylon, 
L. L., under the care of St. Mark’s Church. 

—An effort is being made to establish a Presbyterian 
church among the colored people of Camden, N.J. The 
Rev. Isaac W. Davenport has the principal charge of the 
work. 

—The Church Mission to Deaf Mates has issaed its 
thirteenth annual report. The building fund for a perma- 
nent home in the country has reached $14,830.68. 


THE WEST. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction 
convened in the State Capitol at St. Paul, Minn., on 
Jaly 15. There were about one hundred and seventy-five 
delegates present, and a large audience from the city 
itself. The conference was called to order by the Rev. 
M. M. G. Dana, D. D, chairman of the local executive 
Committee. The principal addresses of the opening ses- 
sions of the meeting were made by Governor Hubbard, 
of Minnesota, by ex-President Hayes, by Prof. F. B 
Sanborn, by William Howard Neff, of Cincinnati, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, and by John W. Andrews, of Phila- 
de!phia. In his address of welcome, Governor Hubbard 
alluded to the remarkable growth of charities in Minnesota. 
In 1862 there were only two persons in the State institutions, 
where there are now 2,100. The State at present has almost 
a full complement of public charitable institutions. We 
print in another part of the paper some extracts from the 
address by ex-President Hayes. Next week we shall give 
a fuller account of later features of the Convention. 

—The Church of the Ascension, at Lasalle Avenue and 
Division Street, Chicago, caught fire from some unknown 
source and was burned down on Sunday night. Loss 
$6,000 ; fully insured. 

—When the Council of the University of Southern Califor- 





nia met recently, its members represented the College of 
Letters, the Medical Collegeof Los Angeles, the Theological 
School at San Francisco, the College of Agriculture at On- 
tario, the Escondido Academy of Escondido, San Diego 
County, the College of San Diego, and Tulare Academy. 
Plans were presented looking to a great enlargement of the 
university work, including academies at Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, Riverside, Pomona, and in other places in South- 
ern California. It was shown that the University possesses 
property worth at the present moment $750,000, and pros- 
pectively $1,500,000, or possibly $2,000,000. The Hon. R. M. 
Widney gave the corporation $100,000. 

—At a meeting last week in Chicago of the general com- 
mittee of arrangements to prepare for the coming triennial 
of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it was reported that already about half of the 
$8 000 necessary for expenses had been subscribed. 

—At the last meeting of the Ministerial Association of 
Loutsville, Ky., very strong resolutions were adopted, 
deprecating the manifest increase of Sunday secular labor, 
and especially the Sunday newspaper. A resolution, how 
ever, that all members of the Association should withdraw 
their patronage from Suuday papers, and refuse to read or 
advertise in them, was not adopted. 

—The corner-stones of new Episcopal churches at May- 
wood and Rogers Park, IMl., were laid by Bishop McLaren 
recently. 

—The Episcopalians have recently been negotiating for 
the chureb at Pullman, Il. The Church, which is owned 
hy the Pullman Company, was recently occupied by the 
Presbyterians, who abandoned it on account of the high 
rent, it isstated. The Episcopalians have had a flourishing 
mission in a hall! at Puilman for about three years, and say 
they would organize a parish, and support a church there 
could they get the building for what they deem a reason 
able rental. 

—The Kentucky State Sunday-School Association will be 
held at Frankfort on Angust 17, 18, and 19. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Wilson Denny, of Nebraska City, Neb., accepts a call to the 
church at Clinton, Iowa. 

—Edwin 8. Carr, of Humboldt, Iowa, has resigned. 

-—-Wililam H. McDougall, of North Cornwall, 
resigned. 

—Giles F. Montgomery, for twenty years a missionary in 
Turkey, returns at once to his work there after a short visit to 
his home in Vermont. 

—James A. Jones was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Norridgewock, Me , July 1. 

—A.H. Tebbetts, of Dodds Center, Minn , has resigned. 

—™©. Tracy, late of Franklio, Me., has accepted a call to Bidde 
ford, Me. 

—David O. Mears, D.D,of the Pledmont Church, Worcester, 
Mass., has declined the presidency of the Iowa College recently 
tendered him 

—Dr. Alexander, of Fitchburg, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the Winthrop Church at Charlestown. 

—Theodore C. Walker, of Penfield, Ohio, accepts a call to the 
church at Keosauqua, Iowa. 

—H. F. Tyler, of the Church of the Covenant, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has resigned 

+J.M. Ahnstrom, who for the last year has acted as pastor 
of the Swedish Evangelical Bethany Church at New Britain. 
Conn., was formally installed on July 15 

—Horace B. Knight, of St Louis, Mo., accepts a call to Angola 
and Fremont, Ind. 


Conn., has 


EPISCOPAL, 


—Louis DeCormis has accepted a two months’ engagement to 
preach for Dr. Alsop, of St. Ann’s-on-the-Helghts, Brooklyn. 

—Alban Richey has reconsidered his call to the church at 
Patchogue, L. I., and now accepts it. 

—Robert T. Pearson, for many years rector of Caroline 
Church, Setauket, L I., has resigned. 

—W. W. Campbell! was ordained and installed as rector of the 
church at West Claremont, Me.. July 14, by Bishop Niles 

—H. C. Brayton, of Painesville, Ohio, will have charge of St 
Mary’s Church, Shelter Island, during the summer. 

—Montgomery H. Throop, assistant rector cf St. 
Church, Chicago, has resigned. 

—Thomas M. Antrim died at Philadelphia on July 9. 

—Robert Nelson, of St. Paul's Church, Woodbury, Conn , for 
many years a missionary in China, died last week in Oakland, 
Va. 

—D. D. Addison has entered on his duties as assistant rector 
at Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. 


James 


BAPTIST. 


—Dr. Henson, of Chicago, will occupy the pulpit of Dr. Way- 
land Hoyt, of Philadelphia, during the latter’s absence in 
Europe. 

—Isaac Bevan, DD. one of the best known men in the de 
nomination, and who has been in the ministry fifty years, died 
suddenly on July 15 at Scranton, Pa, 
five. 

—Silas Ilsey died at Syracuse, N. Y., on July 2 at the age of 
seventy seven. 

—J. O. Lowry has accepted a call to the church in Port Jeffer 
son, N.Y. 

—Thomas P Dudley. the head of the sect commonly called the 
“Old Particular Baptists,’ died at Lexington, Ky. 

—G. A. Smith, of the First Charch at Saratoga, N. Y., has re 
signed. 

—P. Jentoft has accepted a cal: at Cedar Falls, Ia 


at the age of seventy 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James P. Viele, of Vernon, N. Y., has resigned. 

—James Owen, lately of Illinois, has accepted a call from 
South Amboy Church, N. J. 

—B. K. Demond, of Wooster, O., has accepted a call to the 
Third Church in Toledo. 

—William Dickson, D D., of Canfield, O., has accepted a call to 
the First Church at Alliance. 

—W.H. Reberts, D D., of Princeton, N. 
eall to the Fourth Church at Albany, N. Y. 

—George S. J. Browne, of Columbus, Ind., has resigned, 


J., has declined his 
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Rooxs AND Quttors. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZE.’ 


Rudolph Hermann Lotze, whose life was passed 
between the years 1817 and 1888, was probably the 
most popular philosopher in Germany in our philo- 
sophic century. The reasons for his popularity were 
many. His personality, combining as it did a fine 
poetic talent with a painstaking scientific turn of 
mind, was an attractive one. All who came to hear as 
disciples or listeners at Gottingen look back to his 
influence upon them as one of the most momentous 
circumstances of their lives. No matter how far they 
wandered in their philosophic views from that of their 
master, they felt that they hed been inspired and aided 
by him. Lotze was not a pedantic system-builder. He 
did not set up a body of principles, did not then 
elaborate them in detail, show how they explained the 
universe, and then close the book with a large ‘“* finis” 
—here endeth the lesson of philosophy. He led his 
hearers through a peaceful pathway lined with flowers 
into a rich meadow, pointed out the general beauty of 
the surrounding nature, plucked a flower or two and 
analyzed them to show the more hidden beauties 
within, and then left his followers to roam about, 
to drink in the freshness of the atmosphere, and make 
discoveries of their own. His great suggestiveness 
to men of all types of opinion, with his freedom 
from all pedantry, gained for him the admiration of the 
scientific world. His full appreciation of the ideal 
side of nature and of man won him the hearty sympa- 
thy of all who were making a stand against the mech- 
anism and materialistic tendencies of the times. He 
made the reconciliatin of the method and results of 
science wi'h the inborn strivings of the human soul 
for a higher and a better existence the final end and 
sim of his thinking. By taking such a broad and yet 
very definite position, Lotze along with others suc- 
ceeded in directing the current of philosophic thought 
away from the barren regions of Hegelism, and yet 
avoided the pessimistic and revolutionary tendencies of 
a too exclusive and too exulting materlalism. He did 
this not in s polemic destructive spirit, but by the stated 
comprehensiveness of his expositions. He thus made 
friends with the enemies of each of the old parties, and 
gained the admiration of the rising school of thinkers. 
And yet, with sli his popularity, he founded no school, 
nor did he decire to do so. Philosophy was not to him 
a question of schools, at least of any one school. It 
was rather the sum of the good points in each. 

Lotze’s career as a writer and a teacher, though ex- 
tending over a period of forty-three years, was not an 
eventful one. He studied medicine and philosophy at 
the University of Leipsic, and qualified as a Docent, or 
private University lecturer, in both departments when 
only twenty-two years old. Three years later he went 
as Professor ertracrdinarius to Leipsic, where he re- 
mained for two years. He then went to Gottingen as 
professor ordinarius, and lectured there until his death. 
He thus began with a two sided interest and education 
—the one medical, the other philosophical. This circum- 
stance was an important one for his whole {atellectual 
life. So in his early writings ; on the one side he pub- 
lished important physiological articles in ‘‘ Wagner’s 
Handworter-buch der Physiologie ;” a treatise on Pathol- 
ogy and Therapeutics, etc. ; on the other side a Meta- 
physics, a Logic, and a Medical Psychology. In the 
latter the two streams meet, and his first fame-giving 
work was produced. From this time on the metaphys 
ical current flowed more strongly and the world was 
presented with his masterwork, the ‘‘ Microcosmos,” his 
‘“‘ History of A°sthetics” in Germany, and finally the 
several parts of his ‘‘ System of Philosophy,” He came 
into contact with two very opposite schemes of thought. 
Hegel and his school were proclaiming a final and com- 
plete solution of the universe and its evolution; the 
supremacy of the ideal ; the absolute truth of the new 
method. Herbart and his anthropological and peda- 
gogical followers were advocating a mathematica] dyn- 
amics of mental forces ; a practical bearing of psycho- 
logical problems ; a plea for observation and science, 
Lotze was repelled by the conceit and formalism of the 
Hegelian spirit, and the logic of the ‘‘ Yes-to-Koth” 
could not impress a eclentific mind. He may have be- 
lieved that the end they were striving to gain was a true 
and a noble one ; but he did not believe in flyiag to it. 
He insisted upon remaining on solid ground. The 
suggestiveness of the Herbartian movement was a great 
attraction to him and he was for a long time identified 
with it. He at last openly announced his severance 
from that form of thinking and opened the way for the 
recognition of his philosophy as unique and original. 

The first edition of the ‘‘ Microcosmos” appeared in 
the years 1856-64. A second edition was not necessary 


1 Microcosmos: An Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the 
World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated by E. Hamilton and 
E. E. C. Jones. Two yolumes. (Scribner & Welford: New 
York, 1886.) 





till 1869, and a third till 1876. The fourth edition was 
begun in 1884. Its fame spread rather slowly, and only 
recently has it gone beyond Germany. But within the 
last few years almost everything of philosophical inter- 
est that Lotze has written has been translated into Eng- 
lish. Not only in England, but in America, has an 
intense interest in Lotze been called out. The dictata 
prepared from his last lectures have been translated by 
Professor Ladd, of Yale College, and promise to become 
popular and convenient college text-books. The intro- 
duction of Lotze into American thought is a significant 
symptom. His ideal tendencies are certainly a healthy 
check upon our money-getting habits, and his interest- 
ing and modern mode of treatment is likely to attract 
the progressive, not over-studious, American reader. 
Lotze has been made the most accessible of German 
philosophers to English readers; and doubtless if the 
choice had been an intentional one it could not have 
turned out more fortunately. 

The very difficult task remains for the present reviewer 
of outlining some of the characteristic lines of thought 
of Lotze’s ‘‘ Microcosmos.” In one passage he speaks of 
his work as an attempt at an anthropology of the human 
race. But the idea associated with that word is not the 
modern one, of a science that deals with the fossil re- 
mains of man and tries to fill in his history before 
recorded history began. It was an anthropology be- 
cause it included man in all his relations. Its object 
was to ‘‘investigate and ascertain the entire significance 
of human existence from the combined consideration of 
the phenomena of individual life and of tue history of 
the civilization of our race.” He wanted to call a halt 
in the march of history, take stock of the world’s posses- 
sions, sum up its weaknesses and its strong points, and, 
above all, to explain the direction of its movement and 
the final goal toward which all was tending 

He begins by considering the ‘‘ Conflicting Views of 
Nature,” and here strikes the key-note of his position, 
to which reference has already been made. This posi 
tion has been termed an “Ideal Realism ;” the name 
will only have a significance after the views which it is 
meant to designate have been characterized. On the 
realistic side—expressing the tendency to look for the 
meaning of the world in the matter of it—the only con- 
sistent view is the mechanical one. Mechanism is uni- 
versal. In the physical world the effect blindly follows 
the cause. All {is order; chaos has no room. But no 
more has freedom, in apy real sense. Man himself is, or 
at least has become, an automaton. Virtue, even, has 
been made mechanical. Education is mechanized. 
Business, that enormous machine, has become a symbol 
of modern life. We count beforehand how many peo- 
ple will commit suicide in the coming year; even how 
many letters will be misdirected ; and find no room for 
the freedom of the will. In one sense, says Lotze, this 
mechanism is true and {is just. It exists; it is the glory 
of science to have traced it in detail. But it is not the 
essential thing ; for that we must look deeper. Science 
bas its limit. Let it trace, in as great detail as it will, 
the connection between certain brain cells and the will 
to move the forearm, between certain others and the 
sensation of red, there is a point when it must stop and 
acknowledge the mystery. There is something, then, 
which is not material and which is not explained. 
Science has examined the machine, but has not ex- 
plained it; it has simply exchanged the large mystery 
of the whole machine for the little mysteries of the sev- 
eral parts. From the ‘‘ideal” side Lotze’s position is 
embodied in the conviction that there is a bottom mean- 
ing to the universe not written on the material surface ; 
a something not material, but more important than It, 
and from which the material gets its meaning. His 
‘Ideal Realism ” is thus a ‘‘ reconcilfation” philosophy; 
it is a sort of Hegelian unity between two apparently 
contradictory views. The change of view-point which 
causes these two opinions to unite is hard to define, but 
can be expressed as ‘‘ teleological.” Things have a defi- 
nite tendency, and a purpose, which is a rational one. 
His system has been compared to that of Leibnitz with 
his besouled monads and his pre-established harmony. 
The comparison is a just one, but it must be remem- 
bered that the restated Leibnitzism is not a system nor 
a series of assumptions ; it is a personal, unintellectual 
feeling. It would be useless to attempt to fill in the 
picture of the ‘‘ Microcosmos” with more detall ; its gen- 
eral outlines have been indicated: for the rest one must 
go to the original. 

It may, however, be worth while to illustrate a point 
or two in Lotze’s mode of treatment. He is writing the 
history of cerebration, and loves to trace the gradual en- 
foldment of intellectual ideals from one stage of history 
to the next ; from one nation to another. The evolution 
of zsthetic ideals, to the study of which his poetic ten- 
dencies constantly impelled him, will serve as an ex- 
ample. In the Orient the ideal is the colossal: pyra- 
mids, obelisks, and gigantic figures of kings; in the 
Hebrews the ideal is sublimity, an undefined, mystic, 
immaterial effect. In the Greeks pure beauty comes to 
the front, and is invested with an ethical significance ; 
wsthetics becomes part of the nation’s life. In the 





Romans the artificial has already set in; they revere 
the elegant and the dignified. The decay of the Middle 
Ages is shown in its love for the pecullar and the fan- 
tastic ; and, finally, the modera period is characterized 
by an admiration for the ingenious and the critical, In 
a similar way he traces the growth of religious and 
political ideals. Such generalizations are both useful 
and ingenious. 

On the other hand, Lotze has the gift of seeing a 
meaning in little things. He does not hesitate to trace 
a relation between loss of wxsthetic ideals and personal 
cleanliness ; between bodily habits of neatness and order 
and moral truthfulness. He traces the beginning of the 
feeling of self-consclousness, of the dignity of a human 
being, back to the donning of a new dress by the young 
chid. The child is proud of its costume, admires 
itself, makes its dress a part of itself ; its ego has been 
changed. The educational utilization of this trait {s 
apparent. 

Before leaving so attractive a subject as the philosophy 
of Lotze, the reviewer may be pardoned for going 
beyond his usual sphere and becoming critic for a few 
moments. One of Lotze’s students deeply interested in 
the development of Lotze’s early scientific career ex- 
presses great regret that Lotze did not keep on in this 
path, and devote his efforts to the foundation of a scien- 
tific psychology—a task for which he seemed eminently 
fitted. The probable reasons why Lotze did not choose 
his life’s work in this direction are two, and these will 
form the grounds of the present criticism. In the 
first place, Lotze had no faith in the ultimate dignity 
and value of science; he seemed to be blind to the fact 
that science held the key to a world at least equally rich 
in meaning, and equally valuable for the development 
of the human race. Lotze was a sentimentalist, though 
perhaps the noblestof them. He regarded the delfication 
of truth as neither just nor valuable. The Gemiith. not 
the intellect, was his God. In the second place, Lotze 
assumed a condition of peace and happiness in the 
spiritual world which had no real existence outside of 
his own severe life. He invited men toa contemplation 
of the beauties of nature and of thought, while they 
needed all their energies to keep up in the struggle for 
the complicated life in which they lived; to adapt 
themselves and their beliefs to the new conditions. It 
was a time of active and serious warfare ; men needed 
substantial ald. This was the weak side of the personal 
aspect of Lotze’s philosophy. The position was not 
& permanent one; it bears the mark of a transitional 
period. 

The translation has been made by Miss Elizabeth 
Hamilton, daughter of Sir William Hamilton (who un 
fortunately did not live to finish the work), and Miss 
E. E.C. Jones. The translation throughout is unusually 
clear and easy. Good translations are too rare not to call 
for a special notice. The book iu its present form bids 
fair to make Lotze a well-known name in the English 
reading world. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY.' 


The most interesting article in the second number of 
the “‘ Political Science Quarterly ” is that by young Dr. 
Seligman upon ‘‘ The Christian Socialists.” A sharp 
and valid distinction is drawn between the Christian 
socialism of England and the violent socialism of the 
Continent. Christian socialism is characterized as saying, 
‘* All mine is thine ;” Continental soclalism as saying, 
“* All thine is miue.” Before entering upon his history 
of the Christian socialists Dr. Seligman gives a short 
account of the work done by Robert Owen. This takes 
us back to the very beginning of the century. Owen 
became the proprietor of a factory upon the Clyde, in 
1799, He found his workers in a truly wretched position. 
“‘Women and children of the most tender age were 
employed under conditions which debased both mind 
and morals, which turned them into stunted cripples 
and incurable criminals.” [n inaugurating improvements 
Owen proceeded cautiously. He carried on his war against 
drunkenness by the introduction of resorts where the 
workmen could find profit as well as pleasure. He exerted 
a strong influence agalast immorality by informal lectures 
setting forth the practical evils, and appealing in various 
ways to the honor of the operatives. He discontinued 
the employment of young children. He improved the 
homes of the people, and supplied them with good 
honest provisions at cost price. He established schools 
and insurance funds, and introduced arbitration as the 
method of settling difficulties. As a result, the com- 
munity thrived in a most wonderful degree. Owen had 
practically demonstrated that the good of the commu- 
nity was not to be found in each man’s seeking his own 
good. A great step had been taken in discrediting the 
doctrines of laissez faire. Unfortunately, Owen became 
intoxicated with his own success. He became con- 
vinced that all of the conceptions of the economists 
were wrong, and inaugurated his famous communistic 
experiments, which he expected would revolutionize the 
world. In this second stage of his thinking he was in 
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no sense the forerunner of the Christian socialists. 
Maurice and Kingsley believed firmly in co-operation, 
but not in communism—at least not in State com- 
munism, Maurice said expressly: ‘‘ The State cannot 
be communist, neveg will be, never ought to be.” But 
the Church, he held, must be communistic. Maurice 
and Kingsley protested against the notion that the Bible 
was a book for keeping the poor in order. They con- 
sidered it ‘‘ the poor men’s book, the voice of God against 
tyrants, idlers, humbugs. Justice from God to those 
whom mex oppress, glory from God to those whom men 
despise, is the thought which runs through the whole 
Bible. It is the poor man’s comfort and the rich man’s 
warning.” 

The work which was accomplished by the Christian 
Socialists was neither in bringing about definite political 
reforms nor in inaugurating successful co-operative en- 
terprises ; it wasin Christianizing social science. In this 
position toward social questions the upper classes in Eng- 
land have experienced a most wonderful change. This 
change of attitude may almost be characterized as a 
change of heart. It is largely due to the religious move- 
ment inaugurated by Kingsley and Maurice. This 
movement, though contemporary with Tractarlanism, 
was diametrically opposed to it. Though not destruct- 
ive of either creed or ritual it refused toemphasize them, 
and its founders had no patience with those that did. 
Kingsley spoke of Tractarfanism as ‘‘ a system for sav- 
ing the souls of fine ladies and gentlemen In an easy and 
gentlemanlike way.” The movement of the Christian 
Socialists, instead of belng aristocratic, was democratic. 
It regarded the brotherhood of mankind as something 
which was to be realized. It regarded mutual hbelpful- 
neés as the essence of Christlanteaching. Dr. Seligman 
says: ‘“‘ This was the keynote of the whole movement— 
the ethical force of Christianity as the leaven of soctal 
reform.” The doctrines are every day gaining ground. 
The church is accepting them, and by accepting them 
lives. 

Among other articles in the ‘‘ Political Science Quar- 
terly” is a very interesting one by Professor Morse, of Am- 
herst, upon Andrew Jackson. Professor Morse defends 
Jackson from the responsibility for the ‘ spoils system.” 
William A. Dunning gives a philosophical history of 
The Constitution in the Civil War. Harry Hamen Mill 
discusses the Legal Tender decision of the Supreme 
Court, making a strong argument in its justification. 
Professor Burgess contributes an article upon the ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Crisis in Norway.” John Eliot Bowen pre- 
seats a paper on ‘‘ The Conflict in Egypt.” It is the 
first of a serles which promises to be a valuable addition 
to the literature of the Eastern Question. 





Judge Richard Reid: A Biography. By E\izabeth Jameson 
Reid, (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Comany). One is 
naturally unfavorably impressed on a first glance at this 
book because of the extraordinarily extravagant encomiums 
passed on the character of its subject and the positively ful- 
some press notices sent out with it—such as, “‘ It is the biog- 
rapby of the age’’; ‘‘ It surpasses Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ ’’; 
‘* Wherever there is a Bible or a hymn-book this book ought 
to go.’’ Bat, despite its literary faults—and they are many 
and grievous—the story of Judge Reid, who was a promi- 
nent and able Kentucky lawyer, and a man of marked in- 
tegrity and high character, has aspecial significance. It 
throws a strong light on a social state of affairs in the South 
which we are glad to believe is now passing away. Judge 
Reid, having offended another lawyer, was enticed into his 
office, and there brutally assaulted. He was urged by h's 
friends to avenge himself by shooting his assailant at sight. 
He declared that as a Christian and a good citizen he vould 
not take this course. For this offense he was publicly de- 
rided and ridiculed as a coward, was seriously injured in 
his profession, and finally was defeated in a canvass for an 
important office. We gather that he was so hounded down 
by the merciless and abominable public sentiment that it at 
last led to his suicide, though there is an insinuat:on that 
he may have received his death wound from his former 
assailant. All this happened barely two years ago. 


The Story of Germany. By Sabine Baring-Gould, M.A., 
with the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. (New York; 
G. P. Patman’s Sons.) The editors of the ‘“‘8tory of the 
Nations” series have again shown most excellent judgment 
in the selection of the authors of their latest volume. Mr. 
Baring Gould is widely known as one of the most thorough 
students of mediwval history and myth, and his volumes 
are as entertaining as they are learned, while Mr. Arthur 
Gilman’s previous work in this series has shown how well 
adapted he is to this particular kind of writing. Like its 
predecessors, this volume is not only profusely but intel- 
ligently illustrated, the latter condition being much more 
rarely attained than the former in book-illustration in 
general. Perhaps the task of combining and uniting into 
one continuous, well-proportioned and complete whole the 
tangled threads ef the history of Teutonic nations from the 
days of the Huns and the Goths to those of the new German 
Empire of our time is the most difficult yet attempted in 
series of popular histories. The admirable success of the 
authors is proportionately worthy of commendation. Not 
alone as an introduction to German history for young folks, 
but as an animated and brilliant general survey for the use 
of older readers, this volume is worthy of unstinted praise. 


The King’s Treasure House. By Wilhelm Walloth. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. (New York: W. 8. Gottsberger.) 





It is a rather odd criticism to bring against a German 
romance of ancient times tnat it is too sensational, but in 
this case it is a just one. Walloth, in telling of ancient 
Egpptian life, has little of the archwological and historical 
exactness that mark Eber’s novels dealing with the same 
subject, nor has he to as full extent the literary gift which 
so guides Eber’s pen that his learning never becomes ob- 
trusive or wearisomg. But as a concocter of plot, as a 
narrator of an exciting story, full of incidents, adventures, 
narrow escapes, aud dramatic incidents, the present writer 
possesses rare skill. The time is that of the Pharaoh whose 
daughter rescued Moses from the bulrushes. and she is one 
of the chief characters. The translation is by Mary J. 
Safford, and, like all her work in this line, is excellent. A 
reader hardly recognizes how much he owes to a good tran- 
slator until he happens on the work of a bad one. The tale 
is one of intrigue and passion, and is at times almost too 
highly colored. a 


Disorders of Digestion: Their Consequences and Treatment. 
By T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., F.RS. (New York : 
Macmillan & Co.) This book consists of a series of lect- 
ures adapted to the popularization of medical science. The 
lectures are largely independent of one another, and thus 
are adapted to being read separately. The volume is well 
indexed, and may easily be used as a book of reference in 
regard to the digestibility of the various kinds of food, and 
the treatment of the all too numerous forms of indigestion. 
The writer has the knack of adding interest to his book by 
the discussion of the apparently trivial ; henomena of every- 
day life. The stimulating effect which a child experiences 
from the sucking of its thumb is not deemed beneath the 
dignity of a scientific medical treatise. The order followed 
in the arrangement of the papers corresponds in general to 
the course taken by food from the time it enters the body, 
The nervous affections of head and eyes and teeth which 
are connected with indigestion are exhaustively treated. 
One of the most interesting chapters is upon the physiolog- 
ical effects of alcohol. The style of the writer is clear and 
fresh. 


Probation aad Punishment. By the Rey. 8. M. Vernon, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) A strong con. 
viction of the truth he has presented forced the author to 
the preparation of this volume. Init he maintains that 
love and penalty for sin are in perfect harmony, that the 
Bible, which is a divine revelation, contains a clear state- 
ment of the orthodox doctrine of fnture punishment ; that 
that punishment does not consist in annihilation ; that pro- 
bation after death is inconsistent with reason. He exam- 
ines the alleged Biblical support for the doctrine of a second 
probation and finds the doctrine inconsistent with its teach- 
ings. He holds to the endlessness of future punishment, 
and to the necessity of faithfully presenting the truth in its 
dark features tothe assemblies of men. The author has not 
written in any spirit of bitterness, but evidently from a 
desire that the old truth should hold its place against all 
the attacks of modern thought. His work is well done, and 
merits the careful examization of all who are inquiring for 
the truth in eschatology. 


The Open Secret. By Hannah Whitall Smith. (Chicago: 
F. H. Revell.) Nineteen Bible readings on various subjects 
compose this volume. Texts containing the same word are 
brought together and made to explain each other and the 
general topic which they illustrate. Comments are added, 
and each reading stands complete in itself. It requires a 
careful student to avoid superficial use of the Bible in this 
way. Much harm may be done by wresting passages from 
their proper connection. But the author is wise and of 
spiritual mind, and her suggestions on preparing Bible 
lessons are useful. 





fraternity Papers. By Edward Henry Elwell. (Portland: 
Elwell, Pickard & Co.) The author having read these ten 
essays before the club throws them into this book form, he 
says, ‘‘to gather dust upon the shelf, or occasionally pass 
from hand to hand.’’ The papers are all well written, and 
are on interesting themes. That onthe Puritan Sermon is 
bright, discriminating, and attractive, while that on Dreams 
is delightful. It isan admirable book to read when ona 
journey, or when waiting for dinner. It ought not to gather 
dust for a long time, but be kept in use. 


Old School-Days. By Amanda B. Harris. (Chicago: Inter- 
State Publishing Co.) Those of us who sat in childhood on 
the long benches of the old-fashioned country schoolhouse 
will gain an hour’s pleasure in recalling through the pages 
of this brightly-written book the old time ways of study and 
play. ‘The songs, games, mischief, blunders, practical jokes, 
and dress of the school boys and girls of a by-gone genera- 
tion are portrayed faithfully and in an amusing way, and 
illustrated by many sketches. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The last ‘** Book Buyer’’ contains the portrait of Henry 
Schliemann. 

—The first volume of Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Franklin 
in France’ is promised for the autumn. 

—Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, the well-known writer, is to ap- 
pear on the lecture platform the next season. 

—The new list of the Browning Society shows that more 
than one-third of its members are Americans. 

—Over fifty thousand copies of Mr. William Blaikie’s 
“ How to Get Strong ’’ have been sold by the Harpers. 

—The proceedings and addresses of the last annual meet- 
ing of the American Congress of Churches will be published 
at once by the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 

—It is announced that the record of the military and naval 
services of graduates of Harvard to be prepared by Dr. 
F. H. Brown, and published by Cupples, Upham & Co., is 
nearing completion. 

—Several stories by Mr. Thomas N. Page, the author of 








““Marse Chan” and “ Meh Lady,’ are to be published in 
book form, including two or three which have not yet been 
given tothe public. 

—Susan Coolidge has translated and adapted, from the 
French, Arnaud’s ‘One Day ina Baby’s Life.’’ It will be 
published by Roberts Brothers, with reproductions of the 
colored illustrations, 

—‘* Not in the Prospectus,” a novel of foreign travel, by 
Parke Danforth, will be published shortly in Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s ‘‘ Riverside Paper Series.’’ It will be followed 
by Bishop's collection of sketches, ‘‘ Choy Susan and Other 
Stories.’’ 

—Professor Boyesen’s complete works, except his poems, 
are about to be published by the firm of Commermeyer, in 
Christiania, in a Norwegian translation by Otto Andersen. 
The first volume will be, ‘‘ A Daughter of the Philistines ;” 
the second, ‘‘ Queen Titania.”’ 

—An official of the Turkish Ministry of Education is 
about to publish a Turkish translation of the Homeric 
poems, and in an introduction he intends to give a sketch 
of the influence which Homer has exercised upon the devel- 
opment of popular culture among this nation. 

—The Rev. Charles Thwing, of Cambridge, has with the 
assistance of his wife just completed a historical and phil- 
osophical study, dealing with divorce and other social topics, 
under the title ‘‘The Family: an Historical and Social 
Study.’’ It will be published by Lee & Shepard. 

—Among books for young people, Roberts Brothers an- 
nounce ‘‘ The Last of the Peterkins,’’ by Lucretia P. Hale ; 
‘*Uncle, Peep, and I,’? by Mary Cowden Clarke; ‘‘ What 
Katy Did Next,” by Susan Coolidge ; and three volumes of 
stories by Mrs. Ewing hitherto unpublished in this country. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press, for immediate publi- 
cation, ‘‘ The Great Masters of Russian Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ by Ernest Dupuy, translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole, with appendix giving extracts, critt- 
cal and biographical notes, and portraits of the authors 
mentioned. 

—A Life of Charles Brockden Brown, the early American 
novelist, has been in preparation for some time by Mr. Ed- 
ward Irenwus Stevenson, of the ‘‘Independent.’’ Mr. Ste- 
venson would be obliged to any persons possessing le'ters 
or manuscripts written by Brown if they would communi- 
cate with him. 

—Dr. Herbert B. Adams, editor of the excellent series of 
Johns Hopkins Untversity Studies in Historical and Politi- 
cal Science, proposes to issue a series of extra volumes in 
addition to the regular annual series. The first of these 
will be ‘* The Republic of New Haven: a History of Muni- 
cipal Evolution. 

—A ‘* Dictionary of Boston,’’ modeled after the celebrated 
‘*Dickens’s Dictionary of London,’’ is to be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is compiled by Edwin M. Bacon, 
editor of the Boston ‘ Post,’’? and formerly of the Boston 
“* Advertiser.’? It promises to be the most comprehensive 
volume yet written about the Hub. 

—The fifth volume of ‘'California,’? Bancroft’s works, 
will be issued during the latter part of July, the terrible loss 
suffered by the author in the fire of April 30 having checked 
the publication of his work only temporarily. The volume 
referred to covers the period of gold discovery in 1849, and 
will be of very great general as well as local interest. 

—Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a catalogue of 
their publications which they intend making the most elabo- 
rate and most useful catalogue they have issued for the 
American market. It will be classified and indexed with 
much care, so that, containing, as it will do, all of their own 
publications, besides the miscellaneous works of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, it should have an interest 
and value to the librarian and the trade of this country not 
easy to surpass. 

—The Hon. David A. Wells closes his series of papers in 
‘““The Popular Science Monthly,” on ‘* An Economic Study 
of Mexico,”’ with an article in the August number consider- 
ing the attitude which the United States should take toward 
that country. Having given us what is accepted by the 
best informed as a generally accurate and approximately 
complete statement of the deplorable condition of affairs 
which now exists in Mexico, Mr. Wells maintains that, 
being partly responsible for this ourselves, we should 
assume the réle, henceforth, of the generous big brother, 
and actively assist them in their strivings after better things. 

—The firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons have announced 
their intention within a short time to begin the publicaticn 
of a new illustrated monthly magazine. It will be known 
as ‘* Scribner’s Magazine,’’ though it is in nosense a revival 
of the old “‘Scribner’s Monthly,’’ which was replaced by 
‘The Century.’? The date for the appearance of the first 
number has not yet been decided upon. It will not be 
definitely fixed until all the necessary arrangements for con- 
ducting such an enterprise have been completed. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the first number will appear late this 
year or early in 1887. The magazine will be under the edi- 
torial management of Mr. Edward L. Burlingame. 

—A writer in the ‘“‘ Fort Orange (Albany) Monthly ”’ for 
July says of the old age of Jobn G. Saxe: ‘‘ One of the first 
things he did after moving to Brooklyn was to purchase a 
lot for family burial. At that time he was surrounded by 
an interesting family—a loving wife, one of the noblest 
women that ever lived, two sons, and three daughters. His 
fame was fast increasing, and he was everywhere lionized 
and courted. Life to him then was all sunshine and smiles, 
but the shadows settled fast over that happy home, and 
to-day the mother and her three daughters sleep side by side 
in that Greenwood lot, and a son rests in our own Rural 
Cemetery. Sorrow and suffering did their work, and the 
loved poet is now ending his days apart from the world, a 
broken-hearted man. He came back to this city alone, in 
1881, shortly after his wife’s death, and is now living with 
his son on State Street, though few of the good people of 
Albany know of his presence in their midst.” 
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Jnouirinc Erienps. 


[Any sudecriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chria- 
tan Union, ied witha} ge stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 





Who and what were the Jansenists? Were they a sect or 
school inside the Roman Catholic Church, or a body that re- 
volted from the mother church? B. G. 

“Tt [the sect of Jansenists| derives its name from that of 
its founder, Cornelius Jansen, a celebrated divine who was 
born in Harlem in 1585, and died in France in 1638. His 
chief work was not published till after his death. It is en- 
titled *Augustinus,’ and was devoted ostensibly to an 
exposition of the teachings of Augustine—really to the main- 
tenance of the doctrine of free grace in opposition to that 
of salvation by works as elaborately maintained by the 
Jesuits. The publication of this work gave rise at once to 
a long and bittter controversy. The book and its doctrines 
were condemned by the pope. The Jansenists still contin- 
ued to maintain jealously these doctrines, and to contend 
vigorously, not only against the errors in doctrine, but also 
against the immoralities and the political schemes of the 
Jesuits. Prominent among their leaders were Armand and 
the famous Pascal. The Order founded the convent of 
Port Royal, a religious community which differed from a 
monastery in not being bound together by religious vows. 
The community was a sort of literary hermitage, in which, 
however, the Scriptures were studied with devotion, while 
the traditions of the church were suffered to fall into com- 
parative oblivion. With the common pecple, the Jansen- 
ists made such progress that the Jesuits have rever becn 
able, in France, to recover the ground then lost; but the 
submission of the Jansenists to the decrees of the church 
was fatal to the permanent existence of the order; and 
when in 1709 the decree for the extinction and demolition of 
Port Royal was issued they did not resist. The spirit of 
Jansenism still remains in the more liberal portion cf the 
Roman Catholic Church of France; but the only remnant 
of the organization, as such, is to be found in the Jansenist 
Church of Utrecht, Holland, which maintains the Roman 
Catholic faith and practices, in the main, but refuses to 
submit to the old decrees against Jansen and bis work.’’— 
[Abbott’s “‘ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge.” 

Whst isthe best hedge for a garden, that can be relied on 
to keep cattle out? Among them is there any that flowers? 
What is the best time to plant it? A.A. 

New York. 

Understanding that it is desired to be ornamental, pref- 
erably with a blossoming season, and at the same time to 
be strong enough to turn cattle, the first plant recommended 
would be the Cherokee rose. But this will not stand our 
Northern winters, and can hardly be used north of Rich- 
mond and St. Louis. The buckthorn will survive the winters 
much farther north, however, and makes an excellent hedge, 
particularly beautifal when in bloom. The althea may be 
used, also, in northern latitudes, but is rather slow of 
growth, and would not make as strong a hedge as a plant 
with thorns. The honey locust also does very well, and is 
the hardiest growth yet named. The Osage orange is a 
standard hedge plant, but this is liable to winter-killing if 
used too far north. The privet (ligustrum vidgare) makes a 
beautiful hedge, and is safe as far north as New York and 
perhaps Chicago. Evergreens are much hardier, and some 
of them, like the hemlock and spruce, can be used in any 
part of the United States. 

The best time to set any hedge is in the Spring, when the 
plant used, whatever it may be, is jast beginning to start 
its growth, A trench should be dug sufficiently wide and 
half as deep again as needed for setting the plants. In the 
bottom of this trench place broken stone, brickbats, and, if 
possible, oyster shells or old plastering. Cover this with 
straw or litter, and then a little dirt on top, thus securing 
thorough drainage. Set the plants on top of this with a 
good rich soil. The first two or three years is the vital 
period for the hedge, and it must receive clean culture and 
proper care as to pruning and training and replacing 
single plants that may die. It may be necessary to mulch 
the row during the first year or two of its growth. If oneis 
able, the better plan would be to select the pliant desired, 
and then let a professional nurseryman set the hedge and 
perhaps care for it on contract for a year or two. 

It must be remembcred that a hedge occupies a good deal 
of ground space, rendering the soil almost useless for 
growing anytbing else for several feet on either side. 
Therefore hedges cannot be recommended unless employed 
where ample room can be afforded for them. While the 
hedge plants are young, or in case a plant is used which 
has no thorns and is not strong, a line or two of barbed 
wire could be run directly through the hedge, out of sight, 
to give it strength and prevent animals from attempting to 
push through. 


If I were to start at noon on January, from a given point, say 
New York, and travel westward at a rate fast enough to keep 
the sun directly over my head (supposing that were possible) it 
would, of course, be noon with me all the way round. When I 
start, itis noon of January 1; when J arrive again at the start- 
ing point it is noon of January 2; when I am, say fifty miles east 
of my starting point, which is it, noon of January 1 or noon of 
January 2! In other words, when does the date change? 

This is an old puzzle, and the answer is found in the fact 
that navigators take an arbitrary line, so selected as to 
touch land but once from pole to pole, and consider that the 
date is instantly changed at that line. This line is thus de- 
scribed in a recent number of a school journal: “ It is ey!i- 
dent that there must be some line on the earth, imaginary 
or real, where in an instant a jump is made from the 3ist 
day of December to the Ist day of January. This 
line starts from the South Pole and runs north till it has 





passed east of New Zealand, when it bends gradually to the 
northwest, running on the eastern side of Australia by the 
Hebrides and New Guinea into the Chinese or Yellow Sea, 
where, longitude 115 east and latitude ten north, it attains 
its most westerly projection. Now it makes a bending sweep 
to the east and north, Jeaving the Celebes and Borneo to the 
southwest, passing around the easterly lying Philippines, 
then takes a bend northeastwa'd to the east side of the 
Japanese Islands, and up through Behring’s Straits, then 
inclining a little westward, it takes the shortest road to the 
North Pole. It touches land at but one place, the very 
eastern extremity of Siberia, and here consequently the in- 
habitants first receive the sun’s rays heralding the light of 
the glad New Year.”’ 


1. “A ‘snob’ is that man or woman who is always pretending 
to be something better—especially richer or more fashionable— 
than ‘ they’ are.”"—[Thackeray. Is ** they” in such connection 
correct? 2 ‘*Companies of money lenders abound in Egypt, 
ready to ‘loan’ native and foreign capital upon the security of 
lands.*’—[Christian Union. Does the best usage sanction such 
use of “‘loan’’? Shonld it not be lend? 3. ‘ They have tired of 
* the eternal’ lessons in dress and behavior which this class of 
novelists have forced upon them. . .. They are beginning to 
rebel against this ‘eternal’ measurement of everything by an 
English foot-rule *°—[Oar Continent. Is such use of the word 
“eternal” defensible? G. B. E 

1. The sentence, as quoted, is incorrect grammatically. 
It illustrates the awkwardness of construction to which an 
English writer is sometimes driven by the lack of sucha 
pronoun as the French on or the German man. 2. The sen- 
tence is quite right. The best usage forbids the employ- 
ment of the verb ‘‘loan”’ in place of “lend” in trivial 
transactions ; but in case of financial negotiations ‘‘ loan” 
may be used as a transitive verb as well asa noun. Thus, 
‘loan me your pencil’? would be inelegant English ; ‘* to 
negotiate a foreign loan,’’ or ‘‘ ready to loan capital,’’ would 
be correct. The ‘“‘ Imperial Dictionary ”’ says that loan as a 
transitive verb is ‘‘not much used’’ in Great Britain; but 
any reader of English periodicals of a bigh class will find it 
frequently used in case of such transactions as we referred 
to. 3. We see nothing objectionable in the phrase. Of 
course it is evident that efernal is not used in a literal, but 
a figurative and exaggerated sense. 


1, Please give me the names of three or four New York pub- 
lishers having branch houses in London. 2 Who published, a 
few years ago, a book of information in regard to copyright, 
contracts with publishers, etc.’ 3. Does the ** Popular Science 
Monthly” pay its contributors ? J.H. 

1. All the large publishing houses have agents in London. 
Macmillan & Co., Scribner, Welford & Co., G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, Cassell & Co., Routledge & Son, R. Worthington, and 
others have London branches (or are branches of English 
firms.) 2 We think you probably refer to a treatise by 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, which may be obtained froin the ‘‘ Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly,’? New York. 3. We suppose so. 


Will you please be kind enough to tell me where I could 
obtain a copy of Miss Aiken's ** Memoirs of the Court of Charles 
I.” {t could not be found in this country, I suppose. I. D. G 

We should advise you to give a general order te some 
good dealer in second-hand or rare books (such as Francis, 
in Astor Place, or Denham, corner of Broadway and Astor 
Place) to find the book for you. 


Will you please tell me if Freytag’s historical novels. mentioned 
in the correspondent’s column of one of your recent papers, are 
translated into English, and, if so, by whom? J.W.J. 

One or more of Freytag’s novels in Euglish translation 
are in the Seaside Library, which also contains in its Ger- 
man edition several of the originals. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, publish two or more translated novels by Frey- 
tag, but the name of the translator is not given in their cata- 
logue. ae 

Wil! you kindly state for the benefit of those who never before 
kept them, the best book on horses; how to select them and 
how to care for them ? H. 

Write to the Orange Judd Publishing Co., Broadway, New 
York, for catalogue of books and advice. 


‘King John and the Abbott of Canterbury”’ is the title 
of the ballad to which F. A. C. (Christian Union of July 8) 
probably refers: The stanza given is slightly different in 
Percy’s ‘* Reliques,’’ in which the ballad may he found. 

M.N. A. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The nobility of Eagland give $100 000 a year for mls- 
sions, the Sunday-schools $500,000 and the ‘ poorer 
classes” $2 000,000 


The piles of old London bridge, put down in the year 
900, are still sound, the water andthe blue mud of the 
Thames having preserved them. 


Two thousand children, nearly all of Hindu and 
Mohammedan parentage, marched, not long since, in 
the annual Sunday-school procession at Lucknow, India. 


It will occasion less surprise that fl] weeds grow apace, 
when it is known that single plants of purslane produce 
388 800 seeds, the common thistle, 65,366, the plantain 
42,200, and the burdock 38 068, 


A recent issue of the Liverpool ‘‘ Echo” contained 
the following remarkable news item : ‘‘ Canon Bardsley, 
late rector of St. Ann’s, Manchester, died early this 
morning. No hopes of his recovery are entertained.” 


A Chicago citizen is desirous of transporting tv his 
summer residence near that city one of the big California 
trees, 300 feet in height, 98 feet in circumference, and 





weighing about 40,000 pounds. 
of the work is $18,000. 


All the people now living in the world, say 1,400, 
000,000, could find standing room within the limits of a 
field ten miles square, and by afd of afelephone could be 
addressed by a single speaker. Ina field twenty miles 
square they could all be comfortably seated. 


The estimate of the cost 


The census returns for Paris have just been issued 
The population numbers 2,254,306 sonls, showing the 
small increase of 14,378 since the last census, taken five 
years ago, in 1881. In ten out of thetwenty arrondisse. 
ments the population has diminished. 


An English official in India tells of a French Catholic 
priest who, receiving a legacy of a few thousand frances, 
started on a visit to Europe after long service and with 
most joyful anticipations. He got as far as Jubbulpore, 
where he found a very needy church, to which he gave 
all his money, and returnéd to his field and his work. 


During the Sunday dinner the family were dlecussing 
the unusually fine sermon of the morning, when little 
Freda, aged five, declared that she remembored the 
text. Upon being asked to repeat it she clecirified the 
table by triumphantly quoting, with marked emphasis 
on the first word, ‘‘ Hang al] the Jaw and the prophets !’’ 
—X.—|[Babyhood. 


The question as to how much shoe leather {s datly 
consumed in Berlin was recently discussed in the 
‘** Post,” which paper arrives at the following estimate : 
If it fs assumed that of the 1,300 000 Inhabitants only 
1,000,000 wear boots and shoes, at sn average cost of 
only six marks ($1.50) per pair, lasting six months, thfa 
would cause the defly wear and tear of shoe Jeather in 
the German capital to amount to nearly 33,000 marks. 


At one time the Church of Scotland imposed money 
fines on the members guilty of certain breaches of church 
discipline. Ina northern parish a church member was 
found guilty of an offense rendering him Hable toa fine. 
He admitted his fault, but as soon as he patd the fine he 
asked fora receipt. The minister asked him why ho 
wanted a recelpt, to which he replied, ‘‘ To show on the 
day of judgment that my sin is pardoned.” After that 
no more fines were imposed in that parish. 


English School Board education coutioues to yleld 
curious results. The latest is this: In answer to the 
question put by the diocesan inspector, ‘‘ Describe some 
effects of the proceedings under Queen Mary,” the 
glib answer was reeled off : ‘‘ Many of the bishops were 
deprived of their sees.” One of the managers, however, 
cross-examined the children on the above answer, and 
asked the meaning of the statement. After a long 
pause, one boy put up his hand, and safd, ‘‘ Had their 
eyes put out ”—| Exchange. 

A letter from Peking, China, describes a novel method 
of doing good adopted by the Y.M C. A. of that city, 
{on connection with the annual examinations, which are 
attended by 9 000 scholars from all parts of the empire. 
To each student {s given a little package containing one 
of the gospels, three religious tracts. and a eircular 
printed on red paper, offering four prizes for the four 
best essays on designated topics; such as the life of 
Christ and the way of salvation. The prizes range 
from thirteen to forty dollars. 


A gentleman of Shanghai has, after conefderable ex 
perlmenting, invented anewand deadly weapon. This 
{s an electric sword, which, when the point touches the 
party attacked, sends a powerful shock through him, 
and if not immediately killing will at least put him /ors 
de combat, The sword is an ordinary military saber, but 
along its whole length is let in a fine platinum wire, 
which ends at the point of the weapon. A small but very 
powerful storage battery is carried strapped about the 
waist, much the same as a cartridge box. Insulated 
wires connect this battery with the sword, and by press- 
ing a button the holder can complete the circuit at 
pleasure. 


In Berlin, says ‘‘ The Pall Mal! Gazette,” there {s an 
association of theological students bearing the name 
‘‘Wingolfites,” which has for years observed on the Wed- 
nesday before Ascension Day the curlous custom of divin- 
ing for the Emperor’s destiny. The way of doing thia fs 


unique. The members of the association proceed from 
Berlin to the village of Pichelswerder, on the Havel, and 
here they celebrate the anniversary of the guild at the 
Wilhelmshohe Restaurant. They immediately climb up 
an oak tree in the center of the garden and seat themselves 
on the branches. Beer is handed up from the ground, 
and after the third glass has been drained the president 
delivers the anniversary speech, after which a cheer is 
given for the Emperor. Then at the word of command 
all glasses are hurled to the ground, and the notion is 
that the Emperor will live as many years as there are 
broken glasses. This year twelve glasses were broken, 
so that the Emperor should yet be a centenarian, 
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THE MISSING SOVEREIGNS. 


As the story goes, the electric telegraph 
on the start proved itself an invaluable 
institution with a certain bus!ness house 
in Great Britaln. It is related that when 
the ‘‘ invention was new and a mystery to 
the masses, there came trouble one Satur 
day night in the Bank of England. The 
business of the day had been closed, and 
the balance was not right. There wasa 
deficit of just £100. This is a fearful 
thing in that establishment. Had it been 
a hundred thousand or a million there 
could not have been greater commotion. 
It was not the money but the error that 
muet be found. For some of those clerks 
there could be no sleep until the loop 
should be taken up. 

‘* All that night, and all day Sunday, a 
squad of clerks were busy. That £100 
was surely gone from the vaults, but no 
penmark told where. 

‘* Meantime, a young clerk, on Sunday 
evening, wending his way homeward 
from one of the gardens, fell to thinkinz 
of his busy companions at the ban* ; and 
suddenly a suspicion of the truth flashed 
across hismind. Onthe following morning 
he hurried to his post of duty, and told 
the chief what he suspected. The mis 
take might have occurred in packing some 
boxes of specie for the West Indies, which 
bad been sent to Southampton for ship 
ment. 

‘‘The chief acted upon the suggestion 
Here was an opportunity to test the powers 
of the telegraph. Lightning against steam 
and steam with eight-and-for! y houra start 
Very soon, the telegram asked a man io 
Southampton, * Has the ship “ Mercator’ 
sailed ?’ The answercame back, ‘ Just 
weighing anchor.’ ‘Stop her in the 
Queen's name !' flashed back the lightning. 
‘ She is stopped,’ was returned. ‘ Have on 
deck certain boxes [marks given], and 
weigh them carefully and let me know 
the result,’ telegraphed the chief. 

“The thing was done; and one box 
was found to be somewhere about one 
pound and ten ounces avoirdupois heavier 
than its mates—just the weight of a hun- 
golden sovereigns ! 

“** All right ; let the ship go !’ 

‘* And the West India House was deb- 
ited with the £100.”—[ Youth’s Instructor 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WING QUESTION, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


THE NEW DISPENSATION. 


A controversy extending over a period of five 
years, in which the views of his opponents are 
fairly and fully represented in their own lJan- 
guage, by JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 12mo, 736 pp. 
Price, $1. 

Many authorities are cited, and it is the design 
of the author to furnish clergymen, advocates of 
temperance, teachers, and all intelligent students 
with a book of reference which will enable them 
to thoroughly understand the subject. 

The question is considered in the light of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and English Scriptures; the 
correspondence which exists between natural 
and spiritual things and processes ; the testimony 
of the ancients and of the early Christian writers } 
the present customs in Bible lands; and in the 
light of recent scientific investigations and 
discoveries, and experiments in the preservation 
of unfermented wine. Itis clearly shown that 
there are to-day, and always have been, two 
kinds of wine—one unfermented and the other 
fermented, aud both called wine: and that un- 
fermented wine is somewhat extensively pre- 
served at present by the very processes described 
by ancient writers. 

There is at the end of the volume a valuable 
index, which renders it easy for the reader to 
turn at once to any authority and to any phase 
of the question. This book will fill a most use- 
ful place in all libraries, public and private. 

It is published by the author, but it will be 
sent, postage paid, by the National mae’ ADVE 
Society on receipt of one dollar. 

Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York, 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 435.) 


FOR AUGUST, 1886, 


CONTAINS: 


Joseph Jefferson as ‘‘ Bob Acres.” 
Frontispiece. From the Painting by J. W. Avex- 
ANDER. With Article by Wu.tiuam Winter: 


The City of the Strait. 
(DETROIT.) 
By EpmuND Kiemkg. Profasely Illustrated ; 


The Transatlantic Captains. 
By C. A. Dovenerty. With 29 Portraits ; 
Springhaven. Part V. 
By R. D. Buackmore. Illustrated by Freverick 
BaRNARD and ALFRED PARSONS ; 
Orchids. 
By F. W. Bursiner, F.LS. Illustrated by W. 
HamiLton Gisson and ALFRED Parsons; 
Their Pilgrimage. Part V. 


By Cuar_es DupLEY Warner. Beautifully and 
Profusely Illustrated by C. 8. Remnnarr; 


Epilogue to ‘She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Illustrated by E. A. Apsry; 


The Home Acre. Part VI. 
(THE CURRANT.) 
By E. P. Rog; 


Social Studies. Il. Economic Evils in 
American Railways. 
By Ricuarp T. Exy, Ph.D.; 


De Barbadoesa’s Little Hour. A Story. 
By Lucy C,. Livi; 


The Penalties of Authorship. 
By JoHN HABBERTON ; 


Some French Minera! Springs. 
By Titus M. Coan, M.D.; 


Poems: 
AN ELECTIVE COURSE. By T. B. AupsBicH ; 
VERONICA. Bythe author of ‘ John Halifax ;’ 
AN INVITATION. By ANnre Fre.ps; 


Editor’s Easy Cha!r. 


By Greoregs WILuiAmM CurTIs 
Editor’s Study. 
By Wriu1am Dean Hows. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE................-..- $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY .. ....ccccsscccccceee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ee eee tdaic oa xe eas 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 2 60 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 


SE vg ae rae .10 0) 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks)....... oe oes Eee 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United 
States or Canada 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


ee” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mall on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


oe aeons Ancient ane Modern Works of Art. supe 


Solassien areapemeare, tc. Send in stam) 
for catalogue and supplement 1S cone sea ap 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co,, 
338 Washington &t., Boston, Mace. 


-A book of 100 pages. 
ee The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 


he experienced or other- 
TISING ss; It contains liste 
TISING = newspapers and esti- 
mates of the cost of ad- 
AWE The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
meet his every requirement, or can be made to 

do 80 by alight changes coals, enves at by corre 
| ay A. 4. bundred and fifty-three eaitions 








Sens, poet id, to pny sa 
or 10 a sn Apply to. ROWE & CO., 
NEwsParen APv RTISING BUREAU, # Spruce 
House Sq.), New York. 


Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Chautauqua 


Assembly Daily Herald. 


It w: 
An eight-page paper, appearing daily, 
P vublished in the eskt” ¥ 
In nineteen numbers. 
First issue July 31 
The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly 
It contains : 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest 
lecturers in this country. 
Full descriptions of Special Classes 


and Methods. 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and 
people 
CHAUTAUQUA ASS SMBLY HERALD....... $1 00 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE: K MORE, TO ONE Post- 
OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH............. 90 


THE CHAU f AUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. C: nta'ns 
ten numbers fn the volume. 

A Literary Department of great merit, furnish 
Ing articles from the foremost writers in the coun 


try. 

Subscription Price, $i 

In ¢ AN nk of faa or more to one , post. office , 
res 3) 

Vol. VIL, will begin with ‘the October number. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS and GIRLS. 


THE CHautTavuqua Boys AND Grr~s fs a four-page 
daily paper published at Chautauqua in the interest 
of the Young People. It is freely illustrated with 

ictures charsctenstac of Chautauqna life. 12 num 

rs in the volume, 
One copy for the season g0 50 
Five or more to one post office addrees, each, 40 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 
The Chautauquan andAssembly Daily Herald $2 25 
The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Her- 

ald, and Chautauqua Boys and Girls, - 270 


Address Dr. T.L, FLoop, Editor and Proprietor. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


and rich modulations find the best expression 
through the medium of the py ay The increase of 
the number of organ students in this country shows 
that the noble instrument Is receiving due attention 
from us, and we take pleasure in offering to the 
many young learners who are preparing to become 
Church orgsnists, our 


NEW BOOK, 


Selected Gems & 
Modern Themes, 


FOR 
EITHER PIPE OR REED ORGAN, 





A Book which every young organist should have. 

The selections are made from the very best sources, 
mainly modern, and are of a character that will 
tend to elevate musical taste. 

Price of this New Book, $1.50, 


for which price it will be mailed to any address. 


Should be on every Organ rack. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 feat eon ttvasi XN. Y. 





AGENTS: wanted for “The History of 
Met gee ag »” by Abbott. A 
and chance. the popular price of 

1.75. Liberal seni. The religious papers mention it 
= one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms 
Srinsom & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings 


Can be washed and boiled 
like white hose. Never 
fade, nor grow og Do 
not stain nor crock skin or 
clothing. Ladies’ Lisle and 
Cotton Hose, 50 cents to 
? 91.50 ae yy a "8, 
40 cen by 
mail, tpaid Mcotsam and 
Lisle Hose dyed for 25 cents 


per pair. 
The F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 


99 Broadway, 
Bet. 2th and 2iet Sts. 
New York City. 














TAINTOR’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS 
Price 2&5 Cents Each, by Mait. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Containing a description of and directions for visit 
ing the Public Buildings, etc., Street Directory 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 


Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 


HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 
New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montrea! and Quebec. 


ARATOCA ILLUSTRATED, 


Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood cuts 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 
New York to Watkins’ G'en, Rochester, Buffalo 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway 


NEW YORK TO SARATOCA, BUF- 
FALO AND NIACARA FALLS. 


Via Hudson River anil New York Central Railroad. 
NEWPORT ROUTE. 
New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River 


Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R. 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 


White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and 
Thousand Islands 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 

New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris- 


burg, Williamsport and Elmira. 
NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON. 
Containing a complete description of the City of 
Washington. 
SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 
DIRECTIONS FoR Ustna: By W. O. Strtiman, M.D. 
1/ove Guides sent, to thatd, on ree 5 


Forsale by Newsdealers and [x oksellers. Published by 


TAINTOR BR OTHE RS & COMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


Is OUR 
New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only 825.00 per 160 Copies. 


Tez it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago, 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Roeks and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 











Sanp ror CaTaLocur 


T, NELSON & SONS.42 BleeckerS*., 4.¥ 


WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 

This famous health resort is open for the re 
ception of guests all the year. he magnificence 
of {ts surroundings ; ita entire freedom from mosqut 
toes and malaria; 1,000 feet above tide water; with 
the air of Colorado, the scenery of the Catskills; 
with pure spring water, «nd the most successful 
management, it has iven to Wernersville a national 
reputation. Baths, | swedish movements, massage, 
electricity, orchards, gardens, oe dairy, 
livery. Send forcircular, Addre 

RORERT WALTER. M.D. 





— Ss = td 


OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 

THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WORLD—100 Instructors, 2,186 Stucents last year. 
Thorough Instruction in Voc: sy and Instrumental Mu- 
+t —_ Violin, all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arta, Oratory, 
a tng French, German, and Italian Languages, 

English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. Tuition, $5 to $20 
board and room, with Steam Heat and Electric Light. 
$45 to $75 per term. Fal! ‘term begins September 9, 
1886, ag ilustrated Calendar, with full information, 


address, E. . TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, 
asa. 


















Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 


PRIESTLEY'S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Aref the same materials as the Henriettas, and prt up inthe same way. Five dis- 
tinct fabrics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, 
each in six grades, 8 show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain 
weaves, and come in cream shades and in snow-white for mourning. They will be 
found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, and price, to suit all temperatures aad 
occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in NewY ork 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackeon’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., and 











5 Ask for card No. 4, which in- 
PERRY & (o's S Ss STE EEL cludes the famous **U,’? Fale # 
— PENS Ivisom, Buaewan, Tartor, & Co., 














SAMPLESon APPLICATION 


con, and Engrossing Pens 


Sole Agents. 758 B’war, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The individuals now living who constitute a connect 
ing link between the modern leaders of music and the 
period of the latest of the great masters are now few in 
number, and with each year one or more of them {is re- 
moved. Madame Clara Schumann livesstill, and is now, 
as she was fifty years ago, during Schumann’s lifetime, 
the finest interpreter of the music of her gifted husband. 
She leads, we believe, a quiet domestic life, varied by 
rare excursions into the concert world. Madame Gold- 
schmidt (Jenny Lind) is living in London, and we men- 
tion her name in passing, although she is, we believe, 
younger than Madame Schumann. The Mendelsohn 
family is represented by the son of Felix Mendelsohn. 
But the incident which brought us to consider this topic 
for a moment was a brief notice in the dally papers recent- 
ly of the death in St. Petersburg of the widow of Meyer 
beer, at the age of eighty. We know nothing of Madame 
Meyerbeer, but it is probable that she was a woman who 
could have told an interesting story of her own life and 
that of her husband, who was for a time the lion and {dol 
of the Parisian public. Meyerbeer himself died in 1864, 
in Paris, and was very nearly as old at the time of his 
death (he was seventy three) as was his widow when she 
died. 


Meyerbeer had many pecullarities, and had the ap- 
pearance, if we are to belleve his biographers, of being 
what the irreverent youth of the present day would 
call a ‘‘crank.” From 1829 to 1860, with few excep- 
tions he passed the summer months every year at Spa. 
An eye-witness thus describes him as he appeared there : 
He was invariably dressed in an ill-fitting black frock 
coat, with a black silk neck-cloth wound several times 
round his throat, high and stiff shirt-collars, and tight 
trowsers with straps. His gloves were many sizes too 
large for him, and he wore a tall silk hat falling not 
over gracefully on the nape of his neck. He always 
carried a huge cotton umbrella under his left arm when 
he didn’t use it as a walking-stick. When on foot he 
shambled along with a tottering step, as if he were 
blind ; but his usual mode of locomotion was an inse- 
cure seat on a donkey, his legs dangling almost on the 
ground. Among the composer's pecullarities was a 
horror of cats, the mere sight of one throwing him 
into a nervous fit. 


The mention of Meyerbeer’s name recalls the recent 
great success in Paris of the famous Spanish tenor, 
Gayarre, who sang in French the part of Vasco da 
Gama, in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ L’Africaine.” His ascent and 
gesticulation, says the Parls correspondent of the 
‘« Times,” were quite new to his auditors, and at the end 
of the first act his nervousness was very great. He sang 
with an effort, and his voice was almost sbrill. In the 
second act he recovered his confidence in view of the 
good-will] shown him ; the tide began to turn, and in the 
third act he fairly trlumphed. In the grand air, “ Pays 
mervelijleux,” he showed such wonderful power and 
sweetness that it was enthusiastically redemanded, and 
Gayarre repeated it with still greater fervor and purity 
—a task which would have exhausted any other vocal- 
ist. Prolonged plaudits rewarded him. In the duet 
with Selika the enthusiasm increased, and at the end of 
the act he was repeatedly called for. He is a wonder- 
ful tenor, but the Parisians had to undergo a kind of 
apprenticeship in order to appreciate him. 


While speaking of the famous singers and artists of a 
by-gone day there occurs to usa curious item, which we 
recently ran across, concerning the visit of Jenny Lind 
to this country. It read: A little passbook kept by Mr. 
P. T. Barnum thirty-six years ago, and now in the safe 
at his office in Bridgeport, Conn., was shown, for the 
first time in three decades, Saturday. The entries in this 
book recali memories of Jenny Lind, and of the days 
when Castle Garden was the great concert hall of New 
York City. The first entry bears date September 10, 
1850, and gives the receipts at the Garden for the first 
Jenny Lind concert at $17 864 05 ; second concert, Sep- 
tember 13, $14,203 03. Four concerts succeeding aggre- 
gate $54,988 81. The book contsine entries for concerts 
in all large cities of the Union and Havana. Such items 
as the following are pleasingly suggestive: Paid J.L, 
$5 000; paid J. L., $3,000, $8,000, $2,000, $1 000. 
Paid Le Grand Smith, traveling agent, $300, $500, $150. 
The minutest transactions in which cash was a consid- 
eration are written in full. Theaccount closes with the 
ninety-third concert, after which Jenny Lind sang under 
her own management. Mr. Barnum’s credit side in the 
book shows an aggregate of $714 000.—[Day-Star. 


The popularity which amateur photography has 
recently acquired—and, by the way, one who has not 
seen samples of the work done by the best amateurs can 
have no notion of the genuine besuty and artistic feeling 
which many of these prints possess—has spread even 
into the select circles of professional artists, many of 
whom employ the camera as ap ald to thelr work, 





Where such a use of it is made, merely for the purpose 
of taking hasty notes of a desired effect or scene, to be 
wrought over and individualized afterward by the 
artist, it is commendable, but beyond this the real 
artist does not employ photograpby in the actual pro- 
duction of his canvases. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


UEEN VICTORIA was proclaimed June 21, 
O 1837, though not crowned until the following 
year. On June 21, 1886, therefore, began the fiftieth 
yecr of her relgn. The beginning, rather than the end, 
of the fiftieth year is considered the ‘‘ jubilee,” as it was 
in the ancient Jewish nation (see Leviticus, xxv.). Com- 
menting on the events of the reign of the good, if not 
brilliant, queen, the London ‘‘ Spectator” says : 

** The Queen’s jubilee year commenced recently, and 
every body is writing about the wonderful events of her 
long reign—the period, perhaps, in all history most dis- 
tinctly marked by advance in man’s long effort alike to 
understand and to subdue the opposing forces of Nature 
—and the changes which she has witnessed in the world 
and at home. That is natural enough ; but such writing 
fs only history, and history based on very imperfect 
materlals, and it would be much more interesting to 
know, if etiquette would permit her Majesty to tell us 
frankly, what she thought on the subject herself. How 
does her own reign, as she looks back on it, slightly 
wearled with years, burdened with experiences, and 
educated by contact with many first-class minds, appear 
to Queen Victoria ? She very likely does not regard it 
exactly from a historian’s point of view ; indeed, she 
cannot, for she, in her own thoughts, must be more of a 
pivot to the history of the Empire than she would seem 
to any chronicler, however courtly. Ifthe world be on 
fire, kings think, as private men think when a city burns, 
of what they themselves have lost by the great conflagra- 
tion. Reigning isa profession like another, the fact that 
the king inherfts his place and his duties being one com- 
mon to him and to the great landlords, great bankers, great 
brewers, and owners of greatshops. The Queen, as she 
reflects upon the past, must in the first instance regard 
it with a professional eye, and from that point of view 
she must Jook upon herself as on the whole a successful 
woman, She has gained much and lost little—nothing, 
indeed, of value. Constitutional royalty has suffered 
nothing in her hands. She has decidedly raised the 
character of that branch of the kingly profession in the 
world’s eyes, has made mankind tbink it more instead of 
less beneficial and effective, and has infinitely in- 
creased their readiness to entrust {t.to women's charge. 
The long duration of her reign has increased the general 
sense of the stability of the system, as have also its free- 
dom from great blunders, and the general, though not 
complete, contentment of her subjects. For half a 
century a queen has ruled successfully over a great 
people through a Parliament elected by her subjects, 
and successive Ministers whom they have chosen—that 
is a great fact, outwelghing the weightiest or the wit- 
tiest theoretical indictment of Constitutional Monarchy. 
Nor is there any public evidence that the Constitutional 
plan of government, odd and cumbrous as {t seems to 
the philosopher, is drawing toa close. The Queen may 
see signs of change that her subjects do not, symptoms 
of growing resistance, evidences of declining respect for 
the Throne, indications that the props which supported 
it are becoming unsteady ; but most observers, we think, 
would agree in considering the Eoglish monarchy safer 
thanin 1837, An sbstract liking for republicanism may 
have increased, and undoubtedly the desire to keep the 
Throne in the background has developed itself and 
become more conscious; but the popular dislike of 
royalty has died away, and with itan antipathy, keenly 
felt in many quarters down to 1837, for the particular 
dynasty. The Queen has never been ‘of Hanover,’ 
and has never been considered by her people anything 
but entirely Engiish ; and that has been a cause of 
popularity 

The mere expansion of the Eoglish race has raised 
the position of the solftary Eoglish sovereign very 
much—at least, we suppose Queen Victoria is soll- 
tary, though Rejah Brooke might dispute the accuracy 
of the phrase—has widened in the world the shadow of 
the Throne, and bas made the Queen first among elghty 
millions of English-epeaking folk, instead of among 
thirty miliions. No American would deny that Queen 
Victoria was firstin the world. New nations have 
learned to sing the national anthem, and the beat of that 
morning drum of which Webster spoke, and which fol. 
lows the sun round the world, wakes cities filled with 
life and moving multitudes where there were only vil- 
Jages or barracks. The Queen, who is keenly sensitive 
to her, world-rank, to her lonely place in the Indian 
continent, to the reverence pald her in the Southern 
hemisphere, to the respect for her in all those great Eng- 
lish communities over which her flag does not fly, must 
feel that rise of position; but does she estimate it 
exactly a8 ber subjsots do? Kings compare themselves 











with each other, and the Queen's idea of her relative 
position among her colleagues may not be exactly ours, 
She is first in rank in the world, unless the Emperor 
of China fs, for outside Europe and China the one sov- 
ereign whom all men know is the Sovereign of Eng- 
land ; but she is scarcely first in Europe. That proud 
and dangerous House of Bourbon, which alone seemed 
to rival hers, is nearly gone, retaining Spain alone 
among its kingdoms, and {is no longer even desirous of 
continuing the secular rivalry ; but then, the R manoff 
has grown greater and more hostile ; the Hohenzollern, 
who fifty years ago was no one in particular in the regal 
hierarchy, has risen to the headship of Europe; and 
even the little Savoyard, with his splendid pedigree and 
his hereditary poverty, has become a mighty king. The 
foreign ‘standing’ of the Throne has increased till it 
can hardly increase more ; but its professional standing 
at home in Europe has become more doubtful, and the 
Queen, when the muster-roll of kings {s called, has not 
increased the distance between herself and others—per- 
haps has even lessened it. Foreign sffairs interest Eng- 
lish sovereigns just as the battle of society interests hum 
bler folk, and one would like to know how, in respect to 
the struggle for precedence, the history of fifty years has 
struck Queen Victoria herself. She is greater on the 
the planet, there is no doubt of that; but is she greater, 
judged as princes judge, in Europe? Her children’s 
alliances have been great—as well as little—but once or 
twice there have been international disputes of etiquette; 
and we have always fancied, it may be fancifully, that 
that the oddest incident of the reign, the promotion of 
her Majesty from Queen to Empress by a Minister fond 
cf glitter, indicated a faint uneasiness in the Queen her- 
self as to her social position. Rivals seemed to be pass- 
{og her in the social race ; so, having full claim thereto, 
she assumed the magnificent and imposing, but not quite 
substantial, title which told them of her equality even in 
rank with the loftlest on carth. Hetress of the Great 
Mogul, she mounted his throne, and signs herself, not, 
one suspects, without some pleasure, ‘ Victoria, Ret 
ly 

“Our descendants will know, we suppose, when those 
invaluable documents, the Queen’s letters to her Minis- 
ters and her children abroad, get published—fancy a 
robbery of the Crown Princess’s cabinet, and a sale in 
America of the letters found there !—what the Queen 
thinks of all the movement of her reign. She has not 
always sympathized with it, and, indeed, it was scarcely 
possible she should. Garibaldi {s said to have struck her 
very much as Claude Duval, the highwayman, struck 
our ancestors,—as a picturesque bandit ; and the whole 
of the march of democracy must have seemed to her a per- 
plexing or alarming symptom of modern history. An old 
lawyer may bea very able man as well asa good one, and 
yet not sympathize with the eagerness for new principles 
of law; and a king must be very reflective indeed {f in an 
age of dynamite heappreciates democracy. We suspect 
we should find, if we knew the truth, that Queen Victoria, 
though indifferent about the suffrage—kings never see 
much difference between Ten-pounders and Householders 
—and not displeased that the closely knit power of the 
aristocracy has passed away, regards democracy very 
much as any other great lady of a certain age would, 
that is, with mingled dislike and suspicion. She may 
not wish to resist it, any more than to resist a flood; but 
one does not love a flood, even when it is nearly sure to 
be beneficial. It is human to think that although the 
rushing water will make the grass on the meadows 
richer, it may also, en passant, drown me; and that if 
it does, it will do it with a most annoying, not to say 
insolent, indifference. The prosperity of her people 
must please the Queen, and the wonderful softening of 
their manners,as well as the improvement—not go vi ible, 
perhaps, in the highest circles—in their morals. But 
we can imagine that in her mind there is another side to 
all this, by no means 80 acceptable. Most persons share 
the opinions of thelr caste, and the royal caste in Europe 
is growing, if not bitter, at least pessimist, and feels its 
happiness materially diminished by the increasing num- 
ber of assassins. No sovereign in Europe, not even 
Francis Joseph, can now stroll about his own capital ; 
and az most of them are conscious of good intentions, 
and quite innocent of willful oppression, that change 
must to some extent make them either hard or sad. We 
should not wonder if Queen Victorla, if she would 
reveal her thoughts, would confess that she looked on 
the ‘movement of the age’ with feelings Herbert 
Spencer would not share, with more of gloomy appre- 
hensiveness than democrats do, and with less of hope. 
Royalty can hardly gain by it, and every honest king 
must at heart sympathize with Kalser Josephs cold 
repartee, ‘Ma‘ame, mon s6le est d@ire royaliste.’ It 
is just possible that the Queen, whose refgn has been 
almost a separate era of progress, may at heart look back 
with tranquil regret to the time when communication 
was less rapid, when opinion was not so advanced, and 
when an English proposal to give up Ireland would have 
condemned the proposer to exclusion from power, as a 
man hopelessly devoid of abillty to govern mep.” 
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AN ARAB WAKE. 

From a corner of the town reaches me a 
monotonous throbbing—the dull tom-tom- 
ing of some social festival. Some one is 
droning out a melancholy chant, no doubt, 
as the manner is ; but though the solo is 
inaudible at this distance, the regular re 
frain is plainly heard. For a company of 
women are shrilly ‘‘ keening” witha harsh 
wild cry that, like the k!te’s sultry scream, 
harmonizes with the hot dazzling city 
walls, the arid waste surrounding it, the 
barren barbariem of the land and the land- 
scape. It is the Arab equivalent of the 
noise made at an Irish wake, only given 
in a higher key and with more rapid vi- 
brations. One woman starts it with a 
sharp plercing scream, and the reat join in 
with ear-splitting sounds, quavering their 
voices with extraord!nary rapidity, and, 
as their breath fatls, combining for one 
grand final unanimous yell. Even more 
striking, and unearthly beyond anything 
I have ever heard, is the barking chorus, 
Ata distance, both from its volume and 
its regularity, it sounds like some power- 
ful pumping machinery at work ; but as 
heard when close, it is possibly the most 
appalling, the most wefrd sound ever 
emitted from lungs. Have you ever 
heard the Zulus’ war-song when the 
ground fairly shudders under the rhythmic 
staroping of the feet and the deep ventral 
grunting rolls along the rir? Or heard 
the emu drumming? These two sounds, 
until I heard the Arab’s barking, were 
respectively the most awful and the most 
ghostly I knew of. The llon’s rour, the 
tiger’s hungry, sneering whine, were not 
within mapy stadia of them. But in 
Suakin I heard the Moslems at this plous 
exercise, and the horror of it was unfor 
getable. Ono several occasions, when the 
sound reached me from afar, I thought ft 
came from one of the condensing steam 
ers, and 80, probably to the last, did the 
great majority of strangers. But one 
midnight I was making my way back 
from a friend's quarters to my own, when 
I heard the spectral sound coming froma 
direction opposite to the ships. I stood 
and listened, and then determined to 
follow it up. So in and out, up and down 
the narrow dark alley? of the native town, 
I wandered in chase of this ventriloqulal 
uproar. Passing between two high mud 
walls, I stumbled over a man who was 
crouching on the ground, and at the same 
moment a door opened, and the whole 
volume of a prodigious bark issued there- 
from, Out of the door came a negro, 
reeling as if drunk, and fell in a heap by 
the side of the man I had stumbled over. 
And then I saw there were several others 
sitting huddled up along the bottom of 
the wall, groaning from time to time, and 
gasping in a most frightful manner. As 
the door remained sjar I peeped In, and 
the spectacle presented was so extraordi- 
nary that I ventured to push it wider, and 
step inside into the large courtyard upon 
which it opened. No one noticed me, for 
every one was engrossed, as if bewitched, 
in the religious function that was pro- 
ceeding. In the center stood a dervish, 
with a book from which he was chanting. 
On either side, with torches in thelr 
hands, that flickered and spluttered as 
surely torches never did before, stood two 
acolyte-like youths, who yelled a sort of 
accompaniment to the dervish’s chant, 
Arranged in a somicircle before these 
officiating personages was a ring of forty 
men, negroes and Arabs, some bareheaded 
and nearly naked, others in the complete 
costume of the wellto-do. They were 
holding each ether’s hands, and whenever 
the dervish came to a pauze the whole 
company suddenly raised thetr joined 
hands, and as suddenly brought them 
down again. As they descended every 
man bowed his head as low as he could, 
and gave a deep ventral “‘hovgh” The 
time they kept was so exact that the forty 
barlwed like one. On a sudden the dervish 
stopped, the acolytes yelled afresh, and 
then the company of devotees, pumping 
with their arms and doubling up their 
bodies, proceeded to a fearful competition 


of lungs. Still keeping in porfeot unison 





the barking grew faster and faster, and 
faster still, until one by one the huge, 
brawny, great boned Africans reeled and 
staggered out of the ring, leact against 
the walls, or fell exhausted, gasping and 
groaning, like heaps of rags, upon the 
ground. The contagious delirium of this 

amazing orgie was something dreadful to 
behold. A few still held out, but faint 
and mufiled in voice, and the torches 
flashed and spluttered, showing the faint- 
ing men lying all round the court, tossing 
their arms about, and raving, until it 
seemed as if the devils had been let loose 
on the carth, My own sensations were 
extraordinary, for I, who had only been 
looking on, felt actually faint and out of 
breath, and [ was glad to get out of the 
court, with its reek of men and stench of 
guttering torches. AsI went the voices 
grew weaxer and weaker, and so died out 
altogether ; the man who gave the last 
grunt of all being the winner for the 
night of the pr ze for plety.—{ Contempo- 
rary Review. 





OUR PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS. 


In the addrees delivered by ex-President 
Rutherford B. Hayes before the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
now in session in St. Paul, he sald : 

‘* Forty years ago the prison, the poor- 
house, and the other dens of wretched- 
ness, where the ‘‘ brufsed reeds” of our 
fellow-men were deposited, were unseen 
and unvisited by priest and Levite, by man 
and woman. Society, at least, took almost 
no note of them, and made little or no 
provision for examination or report con- 
cerning them. What these neglected 
places were is now but too well known. 
I will spare you from all attempt tospread 
before you the horrors and misery that 
were disclosed when their doors were 
opened. I prefer to cali attention to the 
beneficent change that is surely coming, 
and which it is the chief purpose of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection to make thorough and complete. 
In Ohfo—and Ohio claims no preéminence 
in this matter—the law provides for the 
appointment by the proper court in each 
county of a board of visitors, whose duty 
{t is to make frequent persoral examina- 
tion of the jatis, infirmaries, and other 
similar places, and to report as to their 
condition. These boards consist of five 
persons—three women and two men—and, 
as @ general statement, thelr duties are 
well performed. Thus, air and light and 
all wholesome influences are poured into 
these hitherto neglected and hopeless 
abodes, and life and health and a real re. 
form naturally and of necessity follow. 

‘*A large part of the great evils that affilct 
society and imperil its best interests van- 
ish, or are greatly diminished, the very 
moment that they are thoroughly investi- 
gated, thoroughly understood, and their 
essential nature exposed. With the pub- 
lic judgment enlightened and aroused, the 
true remedy is soon and easily found, 
Hence this organization, styled the Nation- 
al Conference of Charities and Correction. 
The faith of this society {s that intelligent 
public discussion, based upon exact and 
full information of all the phases of the 
problem~-numerous and multiform as 
they are—will evolve {ts solution as surely 
as the perfect plant wil! spring from its 
seed in well prepared soil. 

“The problem which is the concern of 
this society is very large. It relates to the 
treatment and welfare of a great multitude, 
not for their own sakes merely, but also, 
and chiefly, for the well-being of society. 
The blind, the deaf snd dumb, the imoe- 
cile, the insane, the neglected young, the 
helpless poor, the criminal—of both sexes 
and all ages—in short, all who are enrolled 
in the ranks of misfortune and guilt, who 
for the general good must bein the care 
and custody of the public, are to be 
studied, considered, relleved, reformed, 
and elther restored to society self-sustaining 
and honest or kept where harm cannot 
come from them or to them. Our satatis- 





tical information on this subject is neither 
full vor exact. An spproximation is all 





that we can aitempt. A careful estimate 
for the United States would probably show 
something like this : 


Requiring public care or contro) 
Men and women sapieate in this 


£00,000 


work.. Wea cniedceledamadewaaes 50,000 
Amount <eeniied annually on this 
account by the public...... ...... 75,000,000 


Value of property devoted tothis use $500,009,000 


Statistical tables cannot tell the whole 
story, nor the most weighty part of the 
stery, even if they were complete and 
accurate. The interests and feelings of 
families and individuals are constantly 
and closely affected and touched at the 
tenderest poiuts by wnat the public does 
or fails to do with respect to this mosi 
difficult and necessary work. If we regard 
it simply as one of the public duttles, on 
public account, the figures given place it 
in the front rank of the highest and most 
responsible tasks devolved upon govern- 
ment. 





THE ‘SAFEST FOOD 


IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM,. 

Ithas been the positive means of saving man 
lives where no other fod would be retaine 
Its basis Is Suaar or MILK, the most important 
element of mother's milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Oane 
Sugar. and therefore does not cause sour stom- 
ach, irritation, or irregular bowels, 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Sost Vconomliral, of all Prepared Food, 

Sold by Druggists —25 cts., 50 cts., $1 00. Send 
for seesion giving tmportant medical opinions 
on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LEGAL DOCTRINE OF FELLOW-SERVANT. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott : 

Deak S1r,—Believing thoroughly, as I do, in the wisdom 
of your championship of the true interests of the wage- 
earning classes, and fully agreeing with Dr. Howard Crosby 
that ‘‘ we need legislation that will defend the poor and that 
will restrict the power of corporations,” I have here sent 
you in brief form for use in The Christian Union the follow- 
ing statement of the doctrine of ‘‘ Fellow Servant ;’”’ and to 
E. T. Gardner, Esq., the writer returns thanks for valuable 
assistance rendered in the preparation of the same. 

Yours truly, J. C. PUMPELLY. 
Morristown, N. J. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of New York have 
held, on the doctrine of the defense of ‘‘ fellow servant,” 
when urged as absolving the master from responding in 
damages to a workman for personal injuries received by 
him in the master’s service, the following propositions of 
law and fact : : 

1. The engineer of a train and a track repairer, on a 
hand-car colliding with the train, are fellow servants. 
Coon os. Syracuse & Utica R. R. Co., in 5 N. Y. 
Reports, page 492. (1851.) 

2. The laborer of a railroad company and an engineer 
are fellow servants. Russell os. Hudson R RR. Co., 
17 N. Y. Rep., page 134. (1858 ) 

8. A servant who sustains an injury from the negli- 
gence of a superior agent engaged in the same general 
business can maintain no action against their common 
employer, although he was subject to the control of such 
superior agent, and could not guard against his negli- 
gence or its consequences. This case held brakeman and 
engineer or conductor are fellow servants, and that 
though the employments of the servants are distinct, the 
same rule of liability must necessarily apply as to cases 
where they are one. Sherman os. Rochester & Syracuse 
R. R. Co., 17 N. Y. Rep. (1858.) 

4. The laborer on trackway and conductor and loco 
motive engineer are fellow servants. Boldt 7s N. Y. Cen- 
tral R. R. Co., 18 N. Y. Rep., p. 482 (1858) The laborer 
on the track in this case was the plaintiff, who received 
personal injuries solely by the wrongful act of the coa- 
ductor and engineer. The corporation succeeded, on 
the doctrine that the defense of ‘‘ fellow servants” fatally 
applied to plaintiff. 

5. The local surveyor of the corporation and the con- 
ductor of a train on which he chanced to be a passenger 
(belonging to his corporation) are fellow servants. 
Kate Ross, Administratrix, os. N. Y. Central & Hudson 
R. R. R. Co, 74 N. Y. Rep., p. 617 (1878) 

This case has been lately followed in the Court of 
Appeals. Vick, Administratrix, cs N. Y. & Hudson 
R. R. R. Co. It is to be noticed that the local surveyor, 
plaintiff ’s intestate, received the fatal injuries from the 
wrongful act of a conductor in the service of the same 
company which employed the deceased. It is to be re- 
marked also that the employment of a local surveyor 
was entirely distinct from that of the wrongdoer, to wit, 
the conductor ; and yet the unanimous Court sustained 
the defense of ‘‘ fellow servant,” und defeated any re- 
covery. 

6. A telegraph operator, conductor, and fireman are 
fellow servants. Slater cs. Jewett (Recelver of Erle 
R. R)85 N. Y. Rep., p. 61. 

The injuries of the fireman received by the negligent 
act of telegraph operator, employed by railroad, and 
conductor, were urged as the ground of recovery of 
damages to no purpose, because met by the defense of 
** fellow servant.” 

7. A boilermaker, who constructed the boiler o? loco- 
motive originally, some years previously, and all ma- 
chinists employed in repairing the same at any time 
afterwards, are fellow servants. Murphy rs. Boston & 
Albany R. R. Co, 88 N. Y. Rep., 146 (1882) The 
machinist defeated under this ruling was repairing the 
boiler in the shops of the company. 

8. A switchman and locomotive engineer are fellow 
servants. Harvey ez. N. Y. Central R R. Co., 88 N. Y. 
Rep., p. 481 (1882). An engineer was killed through negli- 
gence of a switchman in mansging the switch of which 
he had charge; both were employed by the same cor 
poration, and there was no recovery, under the doctrtne 
of ‘‘ fellow servant.” 

9. A mechanic in company’s tin shop is a fellow- 
servant with conductor. Vick. os. N. Y. Central & Hud- 
son R. R. R. Co., 95 N. Y. Rep., p. 267. The plain- 
tiffs husband was being transported between Rochester 
and Buffalo, when the negligence of the conductor 
in management of train caused bis death. Although 
both were servants of the same corporation, the employ- 
ments were utterly distinct; and yet no recovery was 
allowed, because of the defense of “ fellow-servant.” 
The tin shop where the deceased was employed be- 
longed to the corporation, and was situated in Buffalo, 
but the corporation had stipulated that the deceased 
might pats the Sabbath with bis family, resident in 


Rochester. This is the last case, very recently decided 
by the Court of Appeals, in which the whole doctrine 
of fellow-servant is eriticised. 

These cases that have been cited, as interpreting and 
applying the New York doctrine of “‘ fellow-servant ’’(In 
the Court of Appeals), clearly indicate the persistent and 
reiterated utterance of the maintenance of that defense, 
as a fatal answer to the employee's application for dam- 
ages, when he is injured through any negligence of an- 
other servant, in the same employment, where (a) em- 
ployments are distinct, or, (0) co-servant (wrong-doer) 
is superior of injured servant, and has control of him. 

The Federal Doctrine is essentially different, where 
the fellow-servantis in (a) distinct employment (although 
common master), or, (2) superior position, having con- 
trol of injured servant. Mr. Justice Field, writing the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Chicago & Milwaukee R. R Co. os. Ross, 112 U. 8. 
Rep., p. 377, October term, 1884, maintains the doctrine 
that a conductor is not a fellow-servant with a locomo- 
tive engineer. 

The facts indicate that the plaintiff was injured while 
acting as engineer of a freight train. The neglivence of 
his conductor, in failing to notify him of the approach 
of a gravel train as probable, resulted in a collision with 
the gravel train ; injuries for Jife received by the plaintiff, 
the engineer. The corporation urged the usual defense 
of “ fellow servant,” to-wit, plaintiff's conductor. The 
Court disregarded the defense as error. Mr. Justice 
Field remarks in the couree of his opinion : ‘‘ The dread 
of personal injury has always proved sufficient to bring 
into exercise the vigilance and activity of the servant,” 
and he tacitly dismisses the doctrine of fellow servant 
on the ground of public policy, with the preceding incis- 
ive proposition. He maintains that the master himself 
must be free from all negligence. He must furnish the 
servant with means and appliances essential for safe serv- 
ice, unless otherwise agreed, and, if he fails to do so, mas- 
terSis as Hable to servant as to any stranger. The Court 
traces historically the progress and development of the 
defense of ‘‘ fellow servant,” and discovers the doctrine 
in Murray vs. the South Carolina R R. Co. (1 McMul- 
lan’s Rep., 385), in the year 1841, as the first instance of 
its application to excuse a corporation in a suit brought 
by one of its servants for damages on account of per- 
sonal injuries. In that case a fireman, injured by the 
negligence of an engineer, sued the railroad company, 
but was defeated by the application of the doctrine of 
‘* fellow servants” (fireman and engineer) engaged ina 

joint undertaking. Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachu- 
setts, in 1842 furnishes the next example to Mr. Justice 
Field, in Farwell vs. the Boston and Worchester R. R. 
Co. (4 Metcalf, 49 ) The Chief Justice’s opinion defeated 
plaintiff, a locomotive engineer, injured by the negll- 
gence of a switchman, on the ground of an ‘“‘implied 
contract ” that the master should answer in damages to 
his injured servant only where his own negligence was 
the proximate cause. Chief Justice Shaw remarks that 
engineer and switchman are both fellow servants, and 
no lability exists on the part of the master, because his 
own negligence was not the proximate cause. Also that 
unless the servant can recover under that ‘‘ implied con- 
tract” in that and similar case, he must always be 
defeated. The doctrine of fellow servant was first urged 
in England in the year 1850 (Hutchinson os. the York, 
ete., R. R. Co. ; 5 Exchequer Rep., 543 ) The facts indi- 
cate that a railroad employee having no service to per- 
form on the train where he was a passenger, although 
the property of his corporation, was injured by the col- 
lision with another train, but was defeated by the appli 
eation of the doctrine of ‘‘ fellow servant,” it appearing 
that the servants of his master by their negligent acts 
caused the injuries to him. But it is to be remarked that 
Lord Chancellor Chelmsford, in 3M. Q House of Lords 
Cases, 266 (1858), distinctly held that servants employed 
in different departments of the same work were not fel- 
low servants—for the Chancellor says ‘‘a carpenter is 
not a fellow servant with an engine driver and switch. 
man ” (19 Court of Sessions Cases, 271. McNaughton os 
Caledonia R. R. Co) Mr. Justice Field, however, 
admits that the English doctrine in the later cases 
does not support, and much less extend, the views of 
Lord Chancellor Chelmsford. The Court finds a differ- 
ent doctrine in some of the Western States, where a 
distinction is made in the case of servants in distinct 
branches of the same general employment; also in the 
case of servants of unequal grade, with control vested in 
one servant over another. The opinion, in substance, 
concludes that a clear distinction exists between servants 
in the same employment where there is no superiority or 
contrel of one servant over another, and, on the other 
hand, where one servant is superior to another servant 
in the same common employment. The conclusion of 
the opinion enunclates the proposition that a conductor 
is not a fellow servant with apn engineer, brakeman, 
porters, and subordinate employees. And the broad 


statement is made by Mr. Justice Field that a conductor 





is the personal representative of the railroad company, 
in the entire contro] of the train and personel. Four 





Justices dissent from the majority of the Court, and 
remark that the opinion of Mr. Justice Field, adopted 
by the Court, must result in so impairing the defense of 
‘fellow servant” as to substantially do away with 
successful application of that doctrine to excuse a master 
where a servant has been tnjured through the neglect of 
aco-employee. The Justices dissenting are Bradley, of 
New Jersey, Blatcbforu, of New York, Gray, of Massa 
chusetts, and Matthews, of Ohio. 

It is a matter of common remark in the rfrints of the 
day that Matthews, of Okfo, received his appointment 
through corporate influences ; and in this case Mr. Just 
ice Matthews differs from the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in not following their doctrine, which has been substan- 
tially embodied in the opinion of Mr. Justice Field. 
Justice Blatchford s!mply retterates the persistent utter 
ance of the Court of Appeals at Albany. Mr. Justice 
Gray likewise follows his own State (Massachusetts), of 
which he was lately Chief Justice; while Mr. Justice 
Bradley remains true to the corporate Jaw which, as 
counsel, he so longed maintained in the State of New 
Jersey. Mr. Justice Coxe, in the Circuit Court of 
United States for the Southern District of New York, 
has lately held that a carpenter and chambermald are 
not fellow servants, because employed in essentia!ly dis- 
tinct branches of the same general work. ‘This was an 
action by the chambermaid against the Quebec Steam- 
ship Co. for injuries received by her through the negli 
gence of defendant’s carpenter, employed in the same 
steamship with her : the carpenter had fafled, {n making 
repairs, to so construct and repair the railing or adjacent 
parts of the steamship that the same were fecure and 
sufficiently strong for their appropriate cffice. The 
Court held, under the ruling of Mr. Justice Field in the 
above case of ‘‘ Ross,” that the carpenter's negligence 
was the negligence of the defendant. 

It is evident that the Court of Appeals of New York 
State is directly in conflict with the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the application of the doctrine of 
‘* fellow servant” where there are (a) distinct employ- 
ments of same general service, (5) superiority of one 
servant over another in same branch of service. 

The Court of Appeals at Albany can only be forced 
to reconsider their views as expressed in many cases by 
a legislative enactment, embcdying the views of 
Chief Justice Waite, and Justices Miller, Field, Harlan, 
and Woods, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The advocaies of laboring men, by urging the passage 
at Albany of such a bill, would achteve substantial suc- 
cess, thus assisting any poor workman who should enter 
a court of justice and ask damages from his master for 
injuries received in his service, although resulting from 
(a) the negligence of a co-servant in a distinct branch of 
same general employment, or ()) the negligence of a 
superior vested with control over the injured workman 
in the same branch of general employment. 








THE FALL OF A FALSE PROPHET. 


A FIJI correspondent of the Sydney ‘* Herald” writes 
as follows: An attempt has recently been made 
to establish a new religion in Fiji. This attempt was 
made by a designing man amongst the mountain tribes 
in Viti Levu, called Navosavahadua; and but for the 
energetic manner in which the affair was put down by 
the government of Fijl, it would probably have spread 
far and wide over the adjoining districts, {f not over the 
entire group. Tae natives of the inland districts are 
nearer the original Papuan stock than any others in the 
colony. 

Navosavahadua is not an old man; his age does not 
exceed thirty-five or forty years. He {s to all seeming a 
bright, intelligent man. After his arrest he was taken 
back to the Inland district and tried, like any other 
ordinary person, for having arms without a license, and 
for exciting the people to acts which would lead toa 
breach of the peace. For this he recelved two sentences 
of six months each. When the sentence was pronounced 
his followers departed in baste out of the court, as it 
had been declared that the roof would certainly fall if 
he were convicted, and they were unwilling to share 
the fate that awaited his judges. The roof, however, 
did not fall, nor did such a catastrophe occur when the 
further order was given that the criminal’s hair should 
be cut off. Not a native would remain in the house 
when this order was given, and the few who remained, 
or who had returned, cleared out in a few seconds, and 
waited most anxiously for what would follow such 4 
daring act. The sacrilegious barber did his work, and 
when Navosavahadua was brought out of the house by 
a warder on his way to gaol, and his close-cropped hcad 
became visible, the strong, uncontrollable emotion of 
the people found expression in one of those cries or 
sounds often heard when a great crowd is suddenly 
touched by a passing wave or deep feeling of emoilon. 
They saw then that their god was a fraud, and went 
home, we may hope, wiser men than before the trial. 
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* FINANCIAL. 


The lower rates for exchange are the re- 
sult of purchases of securities In our mar- 
kets for London account. This is having 
a very wholesome effect on the markets, 
for it removes as a factor the further 
foreign shipments of gold, and relieves us 
of the moral effect of such shipments, 
though it is well known that, toa moderate 
extent, any such shipments have no ma- 
terlal effect in the money market here, 
funds are so plentiful. The*stocks appar- 
ently in demani for foreign account are 
the Vanderbilts, especially Lake Shore, in 
anticipation of a resumptiou of dividends 
in 1887. and, in the meantime, a settlement 
of the Nickel Pilate bond questton ; this 
settlement it is sought to obscure as much 
as possible through introductions cf 
amended answers by the defendants, the 
Lake Shore parties, in the preliminary 
suit of the Nic.el Plate bond holders for 
foreclosure of thelr bond, but it is well 
known, inside, that the defense put in here, 
that the bonds are null and void, never hav- 
ing been legally or properly issued, is a 
position that cannot be established or main- 
tained, ard that the parties in defense are 
simply maneuvering for position, The 
settlement, it is understood, will be in the 
shapes of a Lake Shore guaranteed bond, 
and the question unsettle’ between the 
parties {s as to the rate of Interest this bond 
is to carry, whether 3} percent or 4 per 
cent. This is the common-sense view to 
take of this situation 

The returns from the Eastern Trunk line 
railways still indicate large gains in earn- 
ings over last year. The Erie railway will 
show for June nearly $400,000 increase 
over last year, and July promises equally 
well. 

The cutting of rates in the Northwest 
lines bas been ordered to cease, and a tem- 
porary settlement, until September 15, 
effected, preliminary to a permanent ad- 
justment of all difficulties, by the forma- 
tion of a money pool which will remove 
all inducement to competition in rates, and 
establish the great Northwest and South- 
west systems on the same footing as now 
rules with the East Trunk lines. The 
Reading Railway is making progress 
toward a reorganization, slowly but surely, 
under the syndicate scheme, notwithstand- 
ing the constant annoyance of President 
Gowen, and his attempts to obstruct the 
movement. 

The Texas Pacific Railway is still labor- 
ing to find the best basis on which to re- 
organize, and at present various commit- 
tees are soliciting the ald of the different 
classes of bonds in order to secure better 
foothold and an adequate following. 

The Bureau of Statistics furnishes its 
report for June exports, which is exceed- 
ingly gratifying. Of breadstuffs there 
were exported in June this year, in money 
value from all ports, $13.702 993, against 
$9 024 530 for June, 1885. The showing 
is equally satisfactory for cotton, as fol- 
lows: for June, 1886, $11,176 359; for 
June, 1885. $6,082 097. The balance in 
favor of 1886, for breadstuffs, it will be 
noted, is $4.678463, and for cotton, 
$5 144 262. All other items show in the 
ageregate a slight decrease, but the total 
result is an increase of a little short of 
$10 000,000 over June, 1885. The action 
of the House of Representatives during 
the week, in passing the Morrison Resolu- 
tion, so called, is a clear declaration of 
the Lower House in favor of unlimited 
expansion (whether the resolution would 
effect that or not), and indicates a deter- 
mined hostility to the Executive’s policy 
of sound financiering. Of course this 
resolution is largely for effect, and has no 
chance of becoming a law if it should 
pass the Senate, which is not at all likely, 
for the President would certainly veto it ; 
but it shows the folly of Congress, all the 
same, and the utter indisposition of its 
members to grasp the financtal situation. 
In the meantime the price of silver in 
London has dropped to a point where the 
standard silver dollar here is worth 


at one and one-half to two per cent. on 


call. The stock market is strong, though 

dull, at prices advanced from a week ago 

in most stocks, and the bond market is 

equally strong, with a constant demand 

from investors for good classes of bonds. 
The bank statement fs as follows: 


Loans, decrease ............... $1,388,600 
Specie, decrease. ............... 1,969,400 
Legal tenders, increase........ 2,815,100 
Deposits, increase.......... ... 1,584,900 
Reserve, increase., ..........-- 845,7 








REJECTED AUTHORS AND DEJECTED 
READERS. 


A publishing-house, whose business in- 
volves the return—often at its own ex- 
pense—of many rejected MSS., lately 
received from the owner of one of these 
a long letter, from which the following is 
an extract : 

‘*T have never seen a critic, and—dare 
I confess it ?—I have no desire to; for I 
imagine one of those awful beings to be a 
biped with a tremendous brain and no 
heart. Now your critic, I have no doubt, 
will inform you correctly as to the gram- 
matical construction of my story, its 
elegance or inelegance of diction—but can 
he judge rightly whether my story will 
touch the great, warm heart of the people 
or not ?” 

It happened that the appreciative pub- 
lisher—aware that the compensations of 
his position are not solely of a pecuniary 
nature—read this communication tu bis 
friend, the biped critic ; and whether the 
latter was touched by the mingled in- 
nocence and pathos of the letter, or 
whether its persona! allusion fell upon his 
somewhat jaded sensibilities like the rude 
tread that may cause even a book-worm 
to turn, he departed from a rule tbat is 
observed by critics always and by authors 
never, and ‘‘talked back.” This is his 
rejoinder : 

My Dear but Erring Sister: To your 
gratulation at never having seen a critic, 
let me add the assurance that you probably 
never will see one such as you conceive ; 
at least you will not find him having any 
relations with the publishing business. No 
publisher would have the slizhtest use for 
such a functionary. 

The critic known and desired of pub- 
lishers is most unlike the ‘‘awful being” 
whom you depict. He is no dictatorial 
prig or literary despot—no lord justice in 
the court of authors’ claims. Heis simply 
a part of the machinery of a publishing 
business ; a ‘‘reader,” a ‘‘taster,” a 
‘*smeller.” or a ‘‘butcher,” as he {is 
variously known in his profession. To 
judge whether a story is likely to ‘‘ touch 
the great warm heart of the people’’—In 
our more subdued expression, whether it 
‘will sell””—this is precisely what he is 
paid for doing. His feeling toward you, 
and toward all honest literary workers, is 
one of sympathy and respect. Heis him- 
self a ‘‘literary worker,” in avery intense 
meaning of theterm. Your struggl sand 
disappointments are not unknown to him. 








75 cents, or less, in gold. 
The money market is again very easy, 


He, too, has perhaps aspired; he may 
even have produced his share of cherished 
MSS, and the grim wolf of ‘‘ Declined 
with Thanks, ‘‘ may have grinned ” at his 
own door. The tender firstlings of his 
budding fancy may, like yours, have been 
nipped by an unkindly frost ; and around 
him may be strewn other ashes than those 
of hiscigar. He performs his duties of 
reading MSS. (and usually rejecting them) 
far more in sorrow than in anger. No 
eyes are surer than his to discern the tear- 
blots on the written lines; and sighs 
oftener than curses comes from his lips 
and flutter among the leaves that strew his 
sacrificial table. As he wearledly lays 
down the last written page, he thinks 
sadly, not exultingly, of the result that 
may follow his verdict. He thinks of the 
hopes clustering around the perfumed 
pages and bound up with the delicate 
pink ribbon. He thinks of the dreams 
out of which the work has grown ; the 
patient toil with which it has been 
wrought ; the joys of the hoped-for suc- 
cess; the pangs and humiliations of 


failure ;—saddest of all, of the many cases 
where strong necessity has driven and 
compelled the task. While the author 
has one disappointment, the reader has 
hundreds. He is forever seeking the 
jewel which he seldom finds ; and when 
he finds it, instead of giving grudging 
praise, he is scarcely less delighted than 
the author. 

Let us beg of you then, dear sister, as 
you may have occasion to deal with a pub- 
lisher’s critic again, to dismiss from your 
mind the illusions you have formed con- 
cerning that unenviable mortal. He is 
no ‘‘critic” in the sense in which you 
imagine. The ‘‘ srammatical construc- 
tion” which you fancy is his chief con" 
cern, isa minor matter with him. It is 
no part of his duties to criticise MSS. for 
the benefit of authors. He owes his 
services only to the publisher who em- 
ploys him to assist in determining the 
vexing question, to print or not to print ; 
and his energies are sufficlently taxed in 
grappling with the problem whether still 
another volume may be foisted upon a 
book-wearled world. His judgment of a 
MS. is not fina! ; he gives his opinion, and 
the publisher decides. It costs money to 
print books, as oversauguine authors 
sometimes find. The critic, dear sister, 
has no hostility to you or to your M&. 
There may be many things in your story 
that he likes; and if he could only per- 
suade himself that, when published, 
people would buy it, it would be a 
happier case with him. With all his 
sympathy, he is a great respecter of facts; 
and he knows a few facte possibly un- 
known to you. He knows, for example, 
how small is the per centage of MSS. ever 
published ; and of these few, how small 
a number reach final success. You hear 
great tales of brilliant successes gained by 
MSS. that have been rejected by some| 





not know that for every such case there | 
are scores of rejected MSS. published by 


their fond authors in which the record {s/ |‘ 


disastrously reversed.—[Dejected Reader, | 
in Dial. 
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FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- | 
jo he og on monthly balances subject to draft at 
sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom. 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Kidder, Peabody & Co.,) 


1 Nassau 8t., New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & C0. 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 


BONDS Of Counties, Cities, &c. of high grade a 
eee SPCCialty. Send for descriptive lists, 








Co., in sums of @ 20 and upwards. 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 


rience. Ample capital. 


stupid and arrogant ‘critic ;” but you do| Pare 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to8 per cent. Semi 
Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Prompt Pay- 


remitted to lender without oe. BErT LO 
SATION IN THE UNION. Fifteen years‘ expe 
Wide conneetions. Re. *r 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circa 
lar, and references before you inyost elsawhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
6°\o y ha 8"\o 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa, incorporated, with a paid up cap 
ital of €500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakota, offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
i secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 

ercantile Trust Co., N.Y. It also issues 
mand Certificates of Deposit ai 5 per cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, 

Home Office, Emmetsbarg, Iowa, 
KE. 8, Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 








PAMPHLET containing information covering 
the history of Farm Mortgages for the pase 
twenty-five years will be sent free on application to 


The Equitable Mortgage Co.,20 8B’way, N.Y. 
CONSERVATIVE 


A WORD 10 oo i vestons 


SECURITY THE GE RAND. AMERICAN 


dF 
RELIABILITY SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 
Capital Stock, $180,000, 

Negotiators of 7 per cent. Firat Mortgage Bends— 
most aesirable security, improved farms in Da 
kota, Minnesota, and Iowa. fer to our Board of 
Directors : 

Hon. John A. Logan, Illinois ; 

Judge J. M. Bailey, Freeport, 111; 

E, A. Sherman, Pres. ” nnehaha National Bank. 

A. E. Hull, Director, Sioux Falls, Dak. Ter. 

Also to Hon. Wm. Windom, Winona, Minn.; 

And German Insurance Co., Freeport, II]. 

Address Chas. R. Dean, Secretary, for information 
and sample loans. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 

principal lines East and West, at initia! and ter- 
minal nts, constitutes the most important mid- 
eontinental link in that system of through transpor- 
ation which invites and facilitates travel and traffie 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coast t 
8 also the favor’ « and best route to and from points 
East, Northeasi and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
Perfection ac human skill can make it, tho safety 








, aprliancecs of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakea, 


and that cxacting discipline which governs the prac. 
tical operction of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route aro Transfers at all connecting: points in 
Union Le ts, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chica: and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas C ty, Leavenw eh and 
Atchison are composed of well vontil..ted, Qo h; up- 
holstercd Day Coaches, Magnificen’, Pulimap Palace 
Sleopers of the latest design, and sumptuouc Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals aro bisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City andAtchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


; the Famous Albert Lea Route 
8 tho direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections arc made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Ycrritorios and 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express 
Trains are run to the ——e places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting —d fishin 
pabee of Iowa and Minnesota. It is the mos 

esirable route to the rich wheat flelds and }.stora} 
lands of interior Dakota. : 

Still another DIRZCT LINE, via Sences and Kan. 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kanca: City, 

inneapolis and St. Paul and intermediato points. 

For detailed information see Maps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


dressing 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’1 T’kt & Pass. Ag’t, 


CHICAGO. 
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We_have decided to place ourselves 
Hereafter every mortgage that we 
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Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities 
Lf} Address 
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Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS 


J. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


Teele ele es lle lll lalla ale ee 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0. 


a 


16 years perfect success,12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


5,135,820 


on a plane above every competitor. 
negotiate will bear our full legal 








DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
in all the Western States for individuals and corporations 


York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 34, No. 4. 








THE 
PuatisHer’s Pesk. 


New Yore. Tavrenay, Jvuiy 22, 18°6. 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev Henry Ward 
Beecherand Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month,at the yearly subscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment weare enabled to offer toour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, forthe sum of $4.50. 








THE NORWICH LINE FOR BOSTON, 
WORCESTER, NEW LONDON, NOR- 
WICH, AND THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


The pleasantest way to reach the East from 
New York is by the Norwich Line steamers. 
The sail around the Battery, under the 
Brooklyr Bridge, and through the Sound, is 
delightful and refreshing. Undoubtedly the 
staunchest boat running throngh Long Island 
Sound is the ‘‘City of Worcester,” of the 
Norwich Line, which is a comparatively new 
boat and built in the very best manner for 
speed, safety, and comfort. Its interior 
fittings are elegant but not gaudy. Electric 
lights are used in all parts of the steamer, 
thus diminishing the danger from fire and 
greatly increasing the comfort of the pas- 
sengers. The ‘‘ City of New York,’ though 
an older boat, has been recently rebuilt and 
refitted throughout at a very large expense, 
and is now running in the passenger serviee 
of this line. The dining-saloon has been 
placed in theuppercabin. This line has well 
earned the title of ‘Old Reliable.” So cau 
tious and conservative has been ita manage- 
ment that there has been no serious accident 
within our memory, and passengers can be 
assured of safe transit, elegant accommoda- 
tions, and polite attendance. This is one of 
the best routes to the White Mountains. 
Ezpress trains are run in connection with 
these boats direct from New London to the 
White Mountains without transfer. Connec- 
tion is made from New London with steamer 
for Watch Hill and Block Island, making this 
undoubtedly the best route by which toreach 
these two delightful summer resorts. The 
round trip price from New York for Watch 
Hill and Biock Island is $3.70 and $425 
respectively. 


DR. JAECER’S SANITARY WOOLEN 
GOODS 


A few weeks ago a large establishment 
was opened at 827 and 829 Broadway for the 
sale of a class of woolen goods, that, al- 
though at the present time little known in 
this country, will doubtless be in great de- 
mand as soon as the public becomes famil- 
iar with their merits. These goods are most- 
ly manufactured in Germany, and within the 
last five years have been rapidly increasing 
in popularity all over the Continent, and in 
London three large stores are devoted to 
their sale. The manager of the New York 
house is a gentleman of large experience and 
high character, for many years one of the 
leading dry goods merchants of Cincinnati, 
and the statements that are made in their 
advertisements and pamphlets can be relied 
upon as being truthful and accurate. 














** 400 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argu. 
ment as to strength and economy. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is not a liquid orasnuff. 50 centa 





WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 


Lieutenant Schwattka writes to the 
New York “ Times :” Colonel Reynolds, 
of the United States Army, made a trip 
into the Yellowstone region just before 
our great civil war broke out, and the 
wonders of his report were almost lost in 
the fierce struggle of that prolonged war 
and its subsequent aspects. He appa- 








rently does not believe those he did not 
actually see, for he speaks of them as 
‘ Munchausen tales,” a short one of which 
[ transcribe. One was to this effect : ‘‘ Ip 
maby parts of the country petrifaction 
and fossils are very numerous, and, as & 
cons: quence, it was clalmed that in some 
locality ([ was not able to fix it definitely) 
a large tract of sage brush is perfectly 
petrified, with all the leaves and branches 
in perfect condition, the general appear- 
ance of the plain being like that of the 
rest of the country ; but all is stone; while 
the rabbits, sage hens, and other animals 
usually found in such localities are still 
there, perfectly petrified and as natural as 
when they were living, and, more won- 
derful still, the petrified bushes bear the 
most wonderful fruit ; diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, etc., as large as black 
walnuts are found in abundance.” Dr. 
Gannett’s report to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey of 1878, commenting on 
this very singular story, says: ‘‘ This 
story, absurd as it sounds, has a large 
basis in fact. The narrator, however, 
had mixed up distinct phenomena, and 
over all had spread lavishly the coloring 
of his imagination. There are fields of 
sage, as well as bits of forest, which, 
lying in immediate prox{mity to groups of 
springs. have been petrified while stand 
ing. The hot silicious water from the 


springs is drawn up through the pores of | ,. 


the wood, and between the wood and the 
bark, by capillary attraction and deposit- 
ing silica wherever it goes, the tree or 
bush is rapidly transformed into rock. 

‘‘The story of the remarkable frult 
borne by these stone trees is not far from 
correct, the main difference between the 
story and the fact being that the fruit is 
borne on the outside and inside of the 
trunks of the trees instead of on the ends 
of the branches, The mineral species are 
not as given in the story, either, but that 
is a matter of novital importance. In the 
process of silification of wood, the last 
reeult of all is the production of quartz 
crystals. The tree trunk js converted 
totally into crystalline quartz, radiating 
from within outward, the crystals being 
all crowded out of shape. The inside 
and outside of the hollow cylinder of 
quar'z which represents the former tree 
are covered with the characteristic quar'z 
pyramids. Such products of silification 
are very abundant in the park, particu- 
larly on Amethyst Ridge, and are un- 
doubtedly the ‘stone fruit’ of the petrified 
trees and bushes. The crystals are color. 
less, ametbystine, or yellow, and, accord 
ing to the color, are known to the mount- 
ain men as Clamon4, amethyst, topaz, etc. 
It is unnecessary to say that the part of 
the story relating to animal life was manu- 
factured from whole cloth.” 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH SAWS, 


We English seem to have selected the 
mouse as an emblem in our ‘‘ As dumb as 
a mouse;” the French bave preferred a 
glass, for they tay, ‘‘ Asdumb as a glass.’ 
We say “ As deaf as a post ;” the French 
as deaf as a pot.” “As dull as ditch 
water,” Gallicized, becomes ‘‘ As sad asa 
nightcap.” ‘‘ Don’t count your chickens 
before they are hatched,” is changed into 
‘* Don't cell the skin of a bear before having 
killed it.” Instead of ‘‘ Biting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face,” a similar useless 
experiment is illustrated by ‘‘ Spitting in 
the air that it may fall on one’s nose.” 
The self evident impossibility in the 
words, “You can’t get blood out of a 
stone,” is represented by ‘“‘One could not 
comb 8 thing that has no hair.” (This 
last aleo “‘ goes without saying,” which, 
as literally translated from the French, 
now forms a proverb in our own lan- 
guage) In the proverb, ‘‘One man may 
lead a horee to the water, but a Lundred 
can’t make him drink,” our neighbors 
have not inappropriately selected an ‘‘ ass” 
as the illustrative animal. ‘‘ When you’re 
in Rome you must do as Rome does,” 
every Englishman will tell you, though 
few could say why Rome was chosen as 
an example, and whether it is more nec- 





essary, When in Rome, to follow the gen- 
eral lead, than in anywhere else, is to us 
a matter of doubt. To the Frenchman 
the idea is sufficiently well expressed, 
however, by impressing upon you the ne- 
cessity of ‘‘ howling with the wolves.” 
‘“* Easy come, easy go,” though terse and 
to the pofat, is in itself scarcely so intellt- 
gible as the somewhat longer sentencs, 
‘That which comes with the flood returns 
with the ebb.” That ‘‘a burnt child 
dreads the fire,” is perfectly true, as every 
one will admit ; our neighbors go further 
than this, and in choosing a ‘ scalded 
cat” asthe object of consideration, speak 
of it as being in fear of ‘“‘cold” water 
even ; thus expressing the natural distrust 
of the cat, after having once been 
scalded, as extending even to ‘‘ cold” 
water. ‘‘ Money makes the mare go,” 
and ‘‘ For moaey, dogs dance.”—{Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


ANTI PROFANITY. 


Tbe Commerclal Travelers’ Protective 
Association-of the Uaited States have 
issued a neat placard to be placed in the 
hotels, banks, depots, etc., throughout the 
country. It is called the anti-profanity 
placard. At the top are the words: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen are Requested Not to Use Profane 
Language.” In the center {s a cut repre- 
senting commercial travelers just arriving 
t a depot. Oa each side of the picture 
are mottoes, and, below, the words: ‘‘Com- 
mercial Travelers, Attention.” The Travel- 
ers’ Protective Association of the United 
States indorses the following : 

‘* Believing that the use of profane lan- 
guage is an unnecessary and ungentleman 
ly habit, not only disgusting, but tending 
to lower our self-respect and degrade us 
in the minds of gentlemen belonging to 
other professions, and that, if the attention 
of traveling men who are naturally gen- 
tlemen {s called to the subject, they will 
refrain from the use of profanity and set 
an example that will exert a powerful in- 
fluence in favor of decency and good man- 
ner, therefore we request the hotel keep- 
ers and others to place the above card 
in some conspicuous place in their estab- 
lishments and to cali the attention of all 
that are addicted to the use of profanity to 
the same.” , 

Specimens of these placards may be 
obtained from Charles Finley & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., by forwarding twenty- 
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WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA? 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitation 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is th 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an 
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| COLLAR 


And Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable and economical fur bot weather. 
Made of cloth, and ere completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 








We are not missionaries and don’t 
pretend to be, but the plain truth of 
the matter is that our $135 per g 
Reads Mixed Paintisa scientific in- 
invention, (the best old fashioned 
materia s so scien'ifically put to- 
gether as to wear marvelously — 
and that we don’t get over one-th 
for it what we would if it ~~ “ies 


Circulars Free. If your we re- 
fuses you these — apply us 
direct, - 


t substitute for OTHER'S 
ilk. ua mien toe ERA IN FA NTUM, 
‘eething, DI AR RHEA and all dise Lad dt 
A pred ircetedl food for Dsapeptics, Consump- 
tives, Convalescents, &c, Perfect nutrient in all 
Wasting dise. anes. Requires no cooking. Keeps in 
ali climates. Sold everywhe ‘re. Our book “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,”” MAILED FREPF. 
LIBER, GOUUDALE & COU., Boston, 


NATU R E’Ss’ olent Purgation is Obsolete. 


CURE FOR To Assst,not to A‘tack, Na- 


CONSTIPATION, ture. ts the true Function 








of Progressive Medici ne. 
TARRANT'S 

Effervescent Seltzer 
APERIENT 


Cures Constipation, 
Cure~ Rick Headache, 
Cures Dyspep-ia 
by gently urging the eng 

. ish secretive and exere- 
toryorgansto perform their 
dvotles This delightful rem- 
iF pleas*nt to the taste, 
mild yet certain in action, 
economical in price, nas 


q ch atood the test of time, and 
Mr lea ac G,;. and —— — \ years 
ribed by our 

AND Rese ret ~ monty It should 


DYSPEPSIA isin: cst ect ty 
REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
writer from 
fatigue. At 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex- 

= ¢cellence of 

@. this incom- 

* parable ma- 

San chine. Buy it 

with the wibiiiee of returning {it unbroken at 

any time within thirty days C.O D. for full price 

paid if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 Broadway, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 

















STINGS 


OsSTO 
Builders of = grand OF Or tae ‘fremoot _ le 
d the Cathe ton: Ply lymouth Church, Breok- 
3 Music Hall” Gncienaat and of over 130 


pCHURC EH ORGAN Soe 


ry partofthecountry. We invite attention to - 
ow Vetylesor, Antes. OrGans, at from irre 
and upwa MUSIC COMMITT 
OKGA N TSTS-and othersare areee to SiR 
The GREAT 


for oan conuected wi 
TIVE OIRCULA 
CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent 
Gas Te the most 
softest cheapest & Best 








et 
for Churches, Stores, Show indow 
\ Banks, . Depots, etc. New 
\ elegant designs. Send size of coom. 
Get circular and estimate, A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't NY THING by cheap imitations. 
i NK, 551 Pearl St. N.Y. 


Established 1857. 


Chureh ight. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. treme 


free. Please state wants 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake 5& 
ton, Mass. Chicago, ¥ 
Memorial Tablets, 


phe unt = 


Wd Circulars & R, LAMB, 


Free. Spec ai 
¢ 59 Carmine &t., N. Y. 


Designs on request, 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes axp Pears for CHURCHRS, &. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE 
Mention this paper. 





Furniture, 
Memorial Windows, 








ee 


co 
timere M& 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more thaB 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C! 
hools, Fire A ey 
WARRANTED Catalogue sent 











VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinsineatl, O 
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EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 


A correspondent writes as follows tothe 
** Journal of Commerce :” It seems odd to 
speak of a dead city as a growing one. 
But that is exactly the case with Pompell. 
There are many cities in Italy that do not 
grow half as fast as the one buried by the 
ashes of Vesuvius 1,800 years ago. A 
person visiting it at intervals of a year 
notices a marked enlargement of {ts boun- 
darles. The Italians, you know, are the 
champion diggers. They mako the shovel 
fly when they attack the grave of Pom- 
peil. We saw a gang of them at work 
there. A Government overseer watched 
them like a hawk. He wanted to be sure 
that they pocketed no jewelry, coins, or ob- 
jacts of art or utility ylelded by the exca. 
vations. The only produce of their toil in 
that line as we stood by was a bit of iron, 
which the gulde called a hinge, and the 
fragment of a small marble column. The 
spades busily plied were gradually bring: 
ing to light a beautiful house. The floors 
were mosaic, with simple but graceful 
designs in scroll pattern—nearly as fresh 
of color as if laid yesterday. The walls 
bore frescoes of fainter tints—grinning 
masks, fawns, cupids, birds, fish, and 
fruit. It had evidently been the home of 
a well-to do citizen of Pompeli. The nerv- 
ous movements of the workmen betrayed 
their anxlety. They were hoping at every 
moment to make a valuable ‘‘ find.” Per- 
haps they might hit upon a great fron 
chest, studded with round knobs like a 
boiler, and full of gold, money, or orna- 
ments, or they might strike another won- 
der in marble or bronze, or they might be 
startled by coming suddenly upon a skull 
or other human remains, In the latter 
event, the work is suspended till a careful 
inspection is made. 

The responsible and {ntelligent perscn 
in charge proceeds to ascertain if the 
dead Pompeilan has left a mold of him- 
self or herself in the plastic ashes. If so, 
he prepares a mixture of plaster of Paris, 
breaks a hole in the crust, and slowly pours 
in the liquid till the mold is full. When 
{t has hardened, the casting is tenderly 
removed. Lo! there is a rough image, 
showing some poor creature in the agonies 
of death, prone on the floor, face down- 
ward. 

Thus, most usually, were the inhabit- 
ants of the doomed city caught by the 
destroying angel. The skull, or leg, or 
arm, or whatever other part of the skele- 
ton has not relapsed into {ts original dust, 
may attach itself to the plaster cast in the 
proper place, or may require to be j ined 
on by a pardonable “restoration.” In 
either case the effect {s thrilling in its hor 
rible reality. Nothing in painting or 
sculpture can shock the beholder more 
than these self-produced and truthful 
statues exhibited in the museum, which 
is the first and most interesting thing 
shown to visitors. But, though neither 
gold nor silver, nor the minutest scrap of 
a skeleton, nor anything else of impor- 
tance was unearthed for my benefit, I 
quitted the pew excavations with reluc- 
tance to examine tho:e parts of Pompeli 
with which the world {s already famillar 
through the medium of books and pictures. 
I found myself quite at home in the bak- 
ery, the wine-shop, at the oil merchant's, 
at the houses of Pausa, of Sallust, of the 
“Tragic Poet,” snd the rest. The high 
stepping-stones across the streets looked 
familiar, as if I had trodden them before. 
The deep ruts cut by the carts as they 
groaned up the hill, coming from the 
ancient Stabila, were like friendly land- 
marks. So fully have literature and art 
made us acquainted with this disinterred 
city. 

The guide tells me that only about one- 
third of Pompeii has yet been uncovered. 
I take his word for it. He {is also of the 
opinion that the best parts of the city have 
already been dug out. He evidently 
wishes that the work would stop. He is 
very human in this, for he finds it tire- 
some to show people about the present 
Pompeil. Treble its size, and his labor 
would be threefold, And he is forbidden 





to accept money. But I imagine that this 
very stern prohibition does not prevent 
persons from offering him (say) a couple 
of francs on “the sly,” or him from 
accepting them, 

It may be true, as our gulde insists, 
that the temples, forums, baths, theaters, 
and fine houses now above ground sur- 
pass anything of the kind that may here- 
after be discovered at Pompell. But the 
Italian Government {s not disposed to take 
that for granted. Liberal sumsare yearly 
appropriated to push on the work. It 
bears frults. A new temple or amphithea- 
ter may not be struck every year, but 
something {is constantly bing turned up 
to instruct the world in the manners and 
customs of the old Romans, so well re- 


flected in the representative city of Pom- L 


peli. Of bronze or stone statues, house. 
hold implements, and tools of trades, the 
yield is immense and steady. These may 
be counted by the thousand in the splen- 
did museum at Naples. One can see 80 
many articles of luxury and use exactly 
similar to those he buys nowadays, that 
he is fain to pause and try to remember 
what besides the steam engine, the photo- 
graph, and the electric telegraph we mod- 
eros have invented. There being no more 
room at Naples to store these treasures, 
the excess of them is huddled together in 
the courtyards and houses of Pompell 
herself. Itisestimated that at the present 
rate this m'ne of antiquities will not be 
worked out in fifty years. 








A TRUE INCIDENT. 


Two years ago, a shoeinaker of Augs. 
burg, in Germany, made up his mind to 
come to America, where his two sons had 
settled. The shoemaker’s wife had died, 
and he was left alone in the world, the 
only live things in the house with him 
being his pet dog and a cage of finches. 
He gave his dog in charge of one of his 
neighbors, and as for the finches, he sold 
those, because the shoemaker was poor, 
and needed the money to help him over 
the sea. He was very sorry to part with 
one of the bullfinches, a bright bird that 
had been taught by the shoemaker'’s dead 
wife to whistle a soft, low song from be- 
ginning to end, without so much as a false 
note, But he sold the bird with the others, 
bade good-by to all his friends at Augs- 
burg, and set sail from the old world to 
the shining shores of the new. When he 
reached America he went to live with one 
of his sons in Brooklyn. To his surprise, 
he found that both his boys were well-to- 
do, and though he had intended to open a 
shoe shop, they told him that he must not 
do that, but must pass the rest of his life 
{n ease and peace. So, for the better y.art 
of two years, the old shoemaker of Augs 
burg has lived in Brooklyn, and, in spite 
of the fact that he has not ‘‘stuck to his 
last,” he has been contented. Neverthe. 
less, ha often thought about Augsburg, 
and about his pet bullfinch, wondering 
whether the finch had found an owner in 
the person of some prince, ‘‘ for that bird 
was fit to whistle before a king,” said he, 
proudly. One day just previous to the 
past Christmas, the old German saw a 
gray squirrel in a cage in the window of 
a bird store 1a New York, and stopped to 
watch its antics. As he stood there, he 
heard the whistle of a bullfinch, and so he 
stepped quickly in. Ino a large cage near 
the door were a dozen finches, and when 
the shoemaker approached the cage, one 
of the finches sidied along his perch tow- 
ard him, and whistled softly. The old 
man of Augsburg was already bent of 
body, but he excitedly bent siill lower, so 
that the finch could whistle in his ear, and 
that the pleased bird did, with much glee- 
ful sweetness, The shoemaker was more 
than delighted, he was overjoyed; for 
indeed the finch was his old-time pet, the 
fine whistler that his own wife had taught 
in the little shop of Augsburg. So the 
shoemaker bought the finch and took it 
home with him. He learned from the 
dealer that the bird had been bought of a 
firm of bird dealers in Bremen last sum- 
mer, and had been brought to America 


with two dozen tralned whistlers of its 
kind.—[ Presbyterian Observer. 





THE SULTAN’S CONFECTIONER. 


A short time ago, a German confectloner 
traveled from Moscow to Constantinople, 
in the hope of securing a situation. Belog 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, he de- 
termined to get a sight of the Sultan, and 
so kept a lookout in likely places. At 
last, the opportunity came; and, as the 
sultan was driven past, his German ad- 
mirer vigorously saluted him. Uaac- 
customed to such an exhibition of cordial 
ity, one of the Sultan’s officers thought it 
best to inquire if it had any significance, 
and so the German was for the time taken 
possession of. His explanation proving 
satisfactory and his innocence clear, and 
tbe svowal of his vocation, moreover, 
creating evident interest, the man was dis- 
missed with a present and an injunction 
to turn up the next day with clean skin 
and new clothes. The result of the second 
interview was that the confectloner was 
set to making pastry as atest of his powers 
{n that art, and his success was so com- 
plete that he was engaged right off at a 
salary of 500 plasters per month. But 
better luck still awalted him, The pastry 
found its way to the Sultan’s table, and his 
highness was so pleased with it that he 
made the stranger from Germany his con- 
fectioner at once, with 1,000 plasters a 
month for making tarts. As both sides 
are pleased with the arrangement made— 
the Sultan with his confectionery and the 
German with his pay—the outside world 
can have nothing to say.—[Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


THE TRUE STORY OF CINDERELLA. 


An account of the Incident on which the 
nursery tale of Cinderella is founded may 
not prove uninteresting at thistime. The 
story of Cinderella has been variously 
traced to France, Italy, Arabia, and Egypt, 
but the Egyptian version, as given by 
Strabo and “2 \lan, has probably the best 
right to be considered the original. Some- 
time during the year B. C. 670, it appears 
that the Princess Raodope was bathing, 
and had left her shoes along with her other 
garments on the river bank. An eagle 
happened to be hovering about at the time 
and, attracted by the glitterof the Prin 
cess’s shoes, swooped down, seized one of 
them, and carrying it off to Memphis, 
dropped it into the lap of King Psammeti 
chus, who was holding a court of justice. 
The king, struck by the small s'za and 
general beauty of the shoe, issued a proc- 
lamation requesting the owner, whoever 
she was, to apply for it. No application 
being made, messengers were dispatched, 
who in due course came across Rhodope 
She was then presented to the king, who 
ultimately married her. The French ver- 
sion, given by Perrault, lays the scene in 
humble life. The Itallan version, which 
{3 still acted at the Floreptine carnivals, 
followsjtne!Egyptian, with the substitution 
of Italian personages.—[{ Newcastle Chron- 
icle. 








KEPT OUT OF SOCIETY. 


Thousands of ladies in this land are con- 
tinually prevented from enjoying the soclety 
in which their beauty and education fit them 
to shine, by a most provoking and painful 
Headache. Sometimes it possesses a neural- 
gic character ; at others, it is a dull but con- 
tinuous soreness. The Home Treatment of 
Compound Oxvgen supplied by Drs. STARKEY 
& PALeEN, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Ps., 
is a useful friend in sucha dilemma. It will 
not only cure an acute case of headache ina 
few minutes, but, if taken regularly for a 
short period, will prevent the recurrence of | 
the malady. Send fora free pamphiet and 


Compound Oxygen. 





Since LADIES HAVE BEEN ACcUsTOMED to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap In their toilet their personal 
attractions have been multiplied, and it is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches ! 
and pimples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold by j 
Druggist*, Grocers, and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Glena’s Sulpbur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 





Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Wa, 
Toothache Drops curein 1] Minute, Sa, 


ce s 


* 1 e. ! trated On eS 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, 


Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every part of the body by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling is entirely 
overcome. The blood is purified, enriched. and 
vitalized, and carries health instead of disease to 
every organ. The stomach is toned and strength 
ened, the appetite restored. The kidneys and !iver 
are roured and invigorated. The brain is refreshed, 
the mind made clear and ready for work. The whole 
system tis built up and rejuvenated by this pecullar 
medicine. 

‘Hood's Sarsaparilla has done me a very great 
deal of good It has built up my general health, 
given mea regular appetite, and made me ful! of 
new life and energy. The sores on my face with 
which I have suffered many years are also much 
better.” Mary ATKINSON, Summerfield, Pa. 


Fainting Spells and Debility 

“TI wasin bad condition with fainting spells and 
general debility. I was run down, ate hardly any- 
thing, and hardly dared go out on the street alone 
for fear of having a fainting spell. Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla has done me a wonderful amount of good, aa 
I am now in good health again. My appetite has 
been good ever since taking the medicine, and I can 
eat asquare meal with relish.” Mrs. MOLLIE CUTTER, 
119 Eleventh Street, Covington, O. 


9 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 

Cc. . HOOD &CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


f HERNIA, 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, com- 
monly called RUPTURE, science has given for 
thelr RELIEF and CURE, WHITE'S PAT- 
ENT LEVER TRUSA. NO INCONVEN- 
TENCE. NO BACK PADS. ‘NO UNDER- 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to wear as an old shoe. DR. GREGORY (Sur- 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in a 
majority of cases, a PERMANENT CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss !s wonder 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTURE with our [russ—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established 2 years SLPARATE PRIVATE 





ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphlet, by mail, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Go. 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 

delicious, sparkling, and wholesome bev 

erage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 2 cents. 

C. E. HIRES, 4 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
L WASH DLUE hove been fuil: testex 

and endorsed by thousandsof nonsekeepera, Your 
grocer ovgiit to have it on Bate, asz him for it. 
0 8 @UIREROS: Pror 2? NW nat or Per a 





Its merits as 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. - 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling i 
est, bumor and pathos. right, pure, and good, Salsa 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sghtte all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1600 Agents Wanted,-Men and Women. @100 
an oe a —— = Oy Distance no hindrance as we 
ve Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, — 


THE WONDERFUL | 


LUBURG CHAIR. 


Library, Smoking, Reclining, 
and Invalid Chair Combined, 


Str CHANCES, Price, $7 
up. Send Stamp tor Catalogue. 
LUBURG M’P'G 00. 146 N. Sth St.. PHILA. PA. 


for by Peck’s Pat. Improves 
Cusmongo Ear Daems 
the Whispers heard distinct! y 
Comfortat \ & proof 
N.Y 








il t FREE. Address 
f. Name this paper 





PISO'S CURE-FOR. ,- 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, - 
t Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggista. 3 


CONSUMPTION. 2 














inform yourself of the wonderful merits of ; ie 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Me the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Kestoring color when 
Mm gray, and preventing Dandruff, 





3% the sealp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
S0c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


LF PAGE'S 
4 LIQUID GLUE 


Ey UNEQUALLED. FOR CEMENTING 
D MEDAL, LONDON, 1883. Used 















P Phar 

Pag Awarded GOL % 

554 by Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., Pullman 

Ky Palace Car Co., &c. Mfd on! Hy the RUSS}. 
CEMENT CO, CLOUCESTER, MASS. 8 
EVERYWHERE. o@-Saumpile Tin Can by Mail, 25g 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





AMERICAN | 


DEST TRAGHERS, .AMERICAN, 


B provided for Families, Ri osiem. and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St. N. Y. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 


Thorough tion for Busi or for College. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
was most refined surroundings. Highest t ref. 


gna oe uired. 
Denne rE OOT, Punaioal, Greenwich, Conn. 








“A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


for both sexes which Is expected to equal the best. 
Eversthing modern. New (1868) Bullding—Lower 
stories granite, upper of brick. Aill country, 32 
miles from New York, 5 from Sing Sing, Per year, 
@335. Chappaqua Mountain Inst tute, Chap- 
paqua, N.Y. 

Barger THEOLOGIC Al comes of eendy. 


Full corps of teachers. of stu 
Address Professor Francis B. base Bangor, 








RIDGETON. CUMBERLAND CO., N. J. 
Mrs. Westcott has removed her boarding school 
for you ladies and children, known for 
years as The Young Ladies’ Seminary, Camden, N. 
to her homein Bridgeton, N. J. The residence cas 
of the finest in South Jersey, being built on high 
ground, surrounded by large forest trees and belted 
with pines. Tenuis and boating. The house is very 
commodious, finished in hard woods, and has all the 
modern conveniences. Particular attention has 
been paid to the plumbing and drainage, neither 
of which can be excelied. Tbe climate is ‘ary and 
mild in winter. Ic will be our continued aim, while 
providing every care and attention to the heal - 
aud happiness of those intrusted to us, to insist u 
thorough scholarship. Young ladies admit to 
Wellesiey College on our certificate. Fall — 
begins SEPTEMBER 23. For particulars, etc., ad- 
dress MRS. 8S. S. WESTOOTT, Principal. 





ETTs ACADEMY. 
Stamford. Co 
A boys’ boarding school of mine highest grade, 
Forty ninth cS — Sept 
ryn Maw 


ETTS M. re Yale), Principal. 
B™ a 
A ot EGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 


BURE AND. BURTON 2 SEMINARY, 


English Ly om =| TES. pa “=< sexes Terms 
moderate. Year begins ee 6, 1886 


Best New York references ———— 
Address Kev. L. M. SE yERANCE, Principal. 


N MAWR R COLLEGE, 








‘AYUGA LAKE Mie ony ACADEMY, 
/ Aurora, N. Y . W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


00K AC ADEMY., 
avana, N. Y. 

Graduates admitted without examinations Into 
Vassar, Brown, Hochester, and Madison. Building 
heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Expenses moderate. Fall term begins Aug. Sist. 
Address c. HILL, Principal. 

USHING ACADEMY, *s#scas"-™ 

MASS. 


A college preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. Three full courses, besides Music, Pointing 
ete. Nine regular instructors. Good new build 
laboratories, and apparatus. Heathful country 
location. Expenses modcrate. Free scholarships 
to indigent students. S ial terms to clergymen. 
Twelfth year begins —* 14. Send forcatalogue. 
AMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


Dr. Holbrook’s 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. ¥Y. Recpens Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 15th. Address REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, 


Ph. D. 
ELIZABETH, 


BLIZABETH INSTITUTE, “New Strey: 


62" For particulars, address Miss 8 . H. HIGGINS, 














ELMIRA COLLEGE.women. 


Jourse of study equal to that of the best Col- 
oy 3 — Elective and Spec ‘ourses. Best ad- 
van in Musie and Art. Building with best 
modern improvements ; heated A steam, and f ur- 
aished with elevator. ‘Astronomical t 
Museum and Art — . Terms moterne. Address 
Rev. A. W. D.D., Pres’t . ¥. 





— EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Su- 

new brick buildings, steam-heated; 13 

ws College. preparatory, Commercial, ‘and 
other graduating courses ; 4 Literary Societies ; 
Music, Art, Oratory; 29th year, Sept. 13. Address 
JOS, E. KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 





Cc CONN,—Home School for 
eRe ~ Location healthy and beauti- 
~ h. 
- Education thorough DEBRAY LONGCHAMP. 
PRINCIPALS, ) MISS M. W. MEAD. 


ELW YN HALL. READING, PA. 

A Preparatory School for Beys, 
Conducted upon the Military Plan. 
Thorough Instruction, Sound Discipline, Large and 
thoroughly Equipped Gymnasium and Drill Hall. 
For circulars, a" ress the Headmaster, L. C. BISHOP. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 3REGETOS. 


New Jersey. 

Very healthy. png ane. Thorough, ereprepticn or 
college, t t Music and 
Art Departments. Regins Sept. 1b H. Kk’ TRASK, P’L. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL Reseatinecipnia: 


A Home School. Number limited to thirty-five. 
Careful individual attention. Prepares thoroughl 
for business or any college. Ex‘ensive and beauti- 
ful grounds. nusually healthful. Gymnasium, 
with regular drill under taster. Out-of-door oo 
enco ed to promote manliness and heal 
cipal assisted by four resident mas all I college 
gr CHAS, H. STOUT, A. M., : Prineipa 











RUSTLETON, PA. 





REYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

A tory School for Poys. c a 

posish and Commercial Courses. Diplomas 

iven. A thorough school and pleasant home tn a 

heaithtut pees | Rooms ~% ~ Ne Eight teach- 

45 ear begins Sept. 9th. For Catalogues 
ot CRORGEF, MILLS. Principal. 





Building one of the best in the land. Coilege 
preparatory. Ladies’ College. Music, Art, Elocu 
tion. New Laboratory for Prac actical Chemistry. 
Catalogue free. Rev. G.H. WHITNEY, D.D., 


H‘s KETTSTOWN (N. J) INSTITUTE.— 





IGHLAND Basrast ACADEMY, 


See ee etter 22, 1886. Studi 
s september 8 udies : 
ust .s =05 pexine branches, Physica, Chemistry, 
Mercantile studies, Surveying, French, German, , and 
Classics, Cc. B. Bewals, AM. SUPERINTENDENT, 


Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic year are 
now ready for distribution. 


LA" INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Florence, Italy. 

An American Family Home. [nstruction in Music, 
Art. and Modern Lang s. Acompany of ladies 
a yo oe to join the College. Reduced 

of passage. Address, for circular, 
FLORENCE, 3 iy Bitknover St., Worcester, Mass. 


ENDER | HALL SEMINARY, LITITZ, PA. 
lan School for Girls. 95d year opens 
sept. +n ‘Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, Princi 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 


“ WOODSIDE,” HARTFORD. CONN. 
Extensive grounds; healthful location. First- 
class instruction in all departments. Twelfth year 

opena Se Sept. 22. 
Ag ORAVIAN. SKMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Bethiehem Pa. Established 1749, 
and in successful operation ever since; offers a 














was TED. 
A situation to teach tery ont German, by 
& lady who has studied at Oxford niversity, and in 
Germany, and who apa bad several years’ experi- 
ence. Address K.H. L., Elfington, Conn. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. “Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location 
passed for beauty and em Session abe 
gins September, 15, 1386 

K. 8S. FRISBEE. Sp De ° "President. 





V EsT WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

tor Yourg Ladies, opens Sept. 29th. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate. 
telectic, and Preparatory mre also in 
Music and Art Mrs, HENRIETIA KO1Z, 2045 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelpbia. 


Williston ‘Seminary 


Prepares BOYS for any —. a Ag el scientific 
school, Fall term begins Se - on 
application. Address Rev. wh GaALLAGHE A.M., 
Principal, Sesthampton, Mass. Late Master ton 
Latin SchooL 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9. 
Library, Laboratory, we and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. ome influences. 
Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIALTIES: College Preparation, Teaching, 
and Business. Superior advantages in Masic, 
art, and Elocution. 18 Instructors. Degrees given 
to Ladies. Improved Steam Heat and Incan 
descent Light throughout the ae Fall term 
b- gins september Ist, 1 logue, ad- 
dress L. SPRAGLU E. D. Dd. Principal. 
KINGSTON, PA: 


38h YEAR. LYNDON HALL, 
POUGHKFEPSIE, N. Y.—High Class 
School for Young Ladies. Music, Drawing, Paint 
ing, Languages, and — ey branches thoroughly 
taught. with full regard to the eq important 
matters of home care and training. Address 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 











Fine 











thorough education in all departments at moderate 
cost. 
Ww yt yg 


"| M®*- 
ScHOaL FU FOR GIR 
Number strictly 
Wed 


Henry Ward “Beecher, Re Carroll Cutler, Hon. 
James B, ngeli, Hon. ebieber D. White. 


1% HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, 
= 4 ge Library 11,000) vols. Fine Art 


$li5ayear. Address 
iss BLANCHARD. nee, 2 th Hadley, Mass. 
YACK-ON-THE 


-HUDSON. 
WILLISTINE HALL, 

A Home ScHoou for Young Ladies. Thorough 
instruction in English, Musi, and the Lan 
Lectures upon Art and Fi Travel. Acdress 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, 5 yack, N.Y. 


HOME 


y Rimite N.Y. 
ited. School year Phy = 
1886. Refers 














OGONTZ 
SCHOOL FOR VUUNG LaDiEs 
this Schoo! 


The fourth year of i (known for ‘thirty 
three years as Chestnut Street Anal will open 
Wednesday, Se t. 29th, at Ogontz, the s ous 
country sea ay Cooke, near Philadelp’ For 





te AND FRENCH SCHOO ais 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
No. or her Green Street, Aye 
Not a fashionable school. Its aim is to he! ls to 
become accurate thinkers and happy, ee ligent 
women. Post-Graduate Courses a Specialty. For 
circilars address the Principal, M Iss BOY ‘ER. 


= > NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Elocution & Orato 


Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplo- 
mas and degrees. Fourteenth year begins 
tember 27th. Send for catalogue to the 
Secretary, John H. Bechtel, 1127 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. 





POUGHKEEPSIE (N.Y. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
ass School for Boye 
f College, West Point, 
lis, Scientific schools, or 
FoR BUSINESS, 
Terms. $199. For Circulars and 
_ e er Ae es, address, 
_B. WARRING, Ph. D.. 
Principal 


First-Cl 


Me 
ep adden Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa 





FOR YOUNG 
Ladies & Misses. 

Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion. E — and Modern Languages. Full or partial 
courses. 30 miles from N. Y. Ae 4 Charges moderate 
Opens Sept. 21st. Kev. C. D. RICE, Principal. 


PEEKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY Academy. 


ENNINGTON (REMINARY. am, y; 

ennington, 

n R. R,, nee between N. Y. and Phila. Opens 
Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough education 
Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, &c. THOS, HANLON, D.D., President. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER,. MASS. 
109th year begins Sept. 8, 1886. For catalogue ad- 
dreas 


Qa INSTITUTE 
NG NG,N.Y. 
High Grounds. ud adv antages in M 











Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


Riverview Academy, 


Prepares for College and the Government Acad 

| cc poe a = Goriel relatene. b hore uch 
ry tnstruction n 

| BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, we em 











AKE ERIE 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location pleasant and healthy. 
turers. Board and tuition $200iper school year. 


Applications should be made early. 


SEMINARY 


Fourteen resident teachers and five lec- 
Twent ei, pth peer opens, Be Govt. 9th, 1886, 





T H E BEST ogee oa SEMIN 


All advantages of the Metropolis with 


equipped by study, peoral, ond e rience. 
a for, fy be LL. cjantings ech 


BROOKLYN. i ee Y. 


seclusion ege 
es to een oe eters 


DAUCHTERS. 


MIN ARY. 
ee rand Music. a 
LL Pt D., Principal, 138 MONTAGUE oT STREE’ 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
{2 WARREN ST., NEW YORE; {45 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK 
INVENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., 
SELECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE 
ASSORTMENTS OF QOQLORED AND 
FANOY SILK VELVETS, ETC., WHICH 
THEY WILL DISPOSE OF DURING 
THIS MONTH AT EXTREMELY LOW 


PRICES. 
BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK, | 3 


DUPLICATE ry | a 
WEDDING “x= 
PRESENTS. 2 
J.H. JOHNSTON, 








Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &c, 

Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 





lar quotations. 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome 8t., N, ¥, 


Vol. 84, No. 4. 





_EPUCATIONAT- _IB H MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


GOODS 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE 


VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OPPICE OF THDP 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nsw Yor, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to Ve Charter of the 
Company, submit the followwung Statement of iis 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1885 : 


re at from ist 
to 8ist December, 


$3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not ‘meres 
off ist January, 1885... : . 1,839,525 10 


Spneweceocten $5,196,143 76 
ay ye from ist J 


nary, 1 © ae Gocmmber. 1885, 88,770,004 8 x 
91; 915,020 °. 


AND 





Returns of Pre 


on 
be 
re mtatives, on and 
the Second of Fe br) ext. 
ding certificates of the .— of 
eemed and d' paid to, to the a aod 


legal re 
the Seoond of February te from 
terest thereen will aoe. The 
 pveaaaed athe time of pay. 
bape Ah 
the Company f 
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TRUSTEES: 
ADOLPH LEMO’ 
ROBERT B. 
FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 

ILLIAM BRYCE, 
JAMES @, DE FOREST 
CHARLES D. LEVERI! 


JOHN L. 

¥. DENTON SMTH, 

GEORGE BLISS, 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 

ISAAC BFL 

EDWARD ¥LOYD-JONES, 

ANSON W. HARD. 

THOMAS MATTLAND. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORH, 24 Vice-President. 
’ ~. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. © 





Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw ths 
Advertisement in The Christion Union. ° 





